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ABSTRACT 

The Management, Operations, Review, and Evaluation 
project staff prepared a report on the Division of Transportation of 
the Montgomery County Public Schools ^t Rockville, Maryland. The 25 
chapter -report is divided into four parts: (1) The Division's 
mission, organization, resources, and iuccess; (2) pupil 
transportation; {3Y automotive services; and (4) auditor s report on 
the inventory system. It includes an executive summary, as well as 
the study methodology (Appendix A) and an, independent routing study 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Part I 



* The Division V Mission 
Organization, Resources, and Successes 



Mission of the Transportation Division (Chapter 1) 



The Transportation Divisioji is <>one of the largest and mqst visible ^service 
units in MCPS. It "consists of two sub-units: (1) pupil transpdrtation and (2) 
automotive services. In 1981, about 51,000 pupils were transported daily by 
^school buses that, in the* course of the yeaf, s travelled almost 10,000,000 
miles, the equivalent of *00 trips around the earth at the equator* In the 
same year, the automotive services staff were responsible for the maintenance 
and repair of 1,061 vehicles and responded to 2,300 calls for road service fqr 
bus£s alone* * 



Organ! 



Functions, and Staffing Trends (Chapter 2) 



The division's central office is located at the Stvady. Grove Transportation and 
Maintenance Service Park. Area transportation offices, under the direction of ' 
area transportation supervisors, are htfused at the three' school administrative 
area offices. Area transportation staff are responsible for> all pupil 
transportation in their area. Maintenance and repair , staff are Assigned to 
the four transportation depots that were established when the division was 
decentralized: Shady Grove, Randolph, Bethesda, and Clarksburg. A supervising 
automotive mechanic is. in charge of each , depot,, and depot staff are 
responsible for the maintenance and, repair of Vehicles assigned . to * the depot 
parking iot. , 4 - 

Since FY 1975, the number of maintenance .and mechanical staff has been', 
Increased to* 151 percent of FY 1975 staffing, the number of bus drivers to 116 
percent, and the number of bus -attendants to 213 percent. During the same 
period, however, the number of administrators and supervisors, has been 
decreased to 83 percent of F? 1975 staffing, 
workers to 85 percent. 
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The* 'Division 1 & Budget (Chapter 3) 



The Transportation Divisions budget has increased* from $6*8 million in \FY 
to $14 million in FY 1981* When Corrected for inflation, the increase in 
FY 1975, dollars was 25 percent over the seven year period. Salaries accounted 
for only a small .percentage of the increase, and economies have been achieved 
primarily by reducing the nqjnbers of administrators, supervisors, and clerical 
workers . The supplies and, materials budget has tripled since FY 1975* The 
purchase of buses accounts fo!r the largest part of this increase* 



fjl is 



In the past, a significant proportion of the Transportation Division ^budget 
(60 to 76 percent) was funded by the Maryland State Department of Education 
(MSDE). Beginhing in FY 1982, the method of funding was changed, and MSDE now 
gives block grants. In the future, MSDE will alLjw a maximum increase in 
funds of 8 percent, though the increase could be lower. Within the next five 
years, if inflation continues, MCPS will have to fund at least 50 percent of 
the division's budget in contrast to the approximately 30 percent it has had 
to fund in the past. If present trends continue, this would mean that in FY 
1988, MCPS Would have to fund $14.6-million of a projected $29.2-million 
transportation budget. ^ * 



The Division f s Performance (Chapter 4) 



The division /carries out. its mission successfully. When asked < on 
questionnaires to give an overall evaluation of the bus service, 89 percent of 
the parents. (of children who ride buses) who Responded said they are satisfied 
or very satisfied with the service; 84 percent of the principals who responded 
said the service is good or excellent. 

Bus drivers, on questionnaires, were ask&d to evaluate the maintenance and 
repair service. Of those who responded, the vast majority said their 'buses 
are in good condition and that when repair? are needed the work is completed 
.promptly and well. Managers of the ' Supply Division and the Maintenance 
Division, \ whope vehicles are maintained \by the Transportation Division, 
reported that service is excellent ajnd ithat good relations prevail between 
divisions and among divisional staffs ' ^ ♦ , 

Responding^. Planning and' Controlling (Chapter 5> 

While the division performs Its mission successfully, it does so almost 
entirely by responding to immediate demands. The result is £ great .human , cost 
and probably too great a financial cost. There are many reasons for this: the 
conditions of operation, the reduction in the number Qf . administrators and 
supervisors, and the way in which the division Jis Organized. Under present 
conditions, it is almost impossible to determine How much of the $14 million 



that MCPS- spends on transportation is well spent or how much could be saved by 
making changes in operations* " 



Part II 



Pupil Transportation 



Services and the Budget (Chapter 6) 



V 



Between FY 1975 and FY 1981, the number of pupils .eligible for transportation 
decreased by 21 percent (more than 9,000) • The number of pupils in regular 
school programs who are transported decreased by 23 percent • ' The number of 
.buses assigned, to regular runs by 6 percent, and mileage attributable to 
regular buses by 4 percent ..During the same period, the number of buses on 
routes increased .by 17 percent, and the number of miles travelled by buses by. 
24 percent (2,000>000 miles)* Increases in the. number of buses and bus 
mileage are attributable, in part, to an increase in the number of school 
programs which require that pupils tfe transported to and among schools and to 
an* increase in the number of special trips of all kind. It is probable that 
the largest increases have been caused by the growth in special . education. 
Since FY 1975, the number of special education buses Ms increase*^ by l40 
percent, and mileage attributable to special education has increased by at 
least 168 percent* „ 4 * , v 

* * * " * 
Despite declining enrollment and revenues, the number .of transportation 
services has been increased. The Transportation Divisiqn has been discouraged 
from accounting > properly for funds. Field-trip and special-trip charges made 
to programs and p,upils have not covered operating £osts, and the division has. 
been- forced to absorb *costs for programs that do nothaVe budgets or that 
regularly overspend. The managerial and supervisory staff have been cut, and 
the smaller staff, have almost no tjLme to devote to the kind ot planning that 
could .possibly save MCPS, thousands of dollars annually. Changes • and 
improvements in the situation cannot be made by th^ Transportation Division 
alone, and many improvements can be effected only at the very highest levelsv 
of administration and by the Board of Education. 

Recommendations: The superintendent and the Board of Education .should 
establish a task force' to review current transportation policies and to 
recommend additional policies for the operation of .pupil transportation • At a 
minimum, policies 'should deal with ifhe following: (1)* transportation budgets 
for already existing .programs for which transportation is provided, (2) , 
procedures for annual review of all externally funded programs to determine 
and obtain adequate reimbursement for transportation, (3) procedures for 
controlling the growth' of new programs that require, transportation, (4) 
limiting the number of fieid and special trips, (5) procedtHHis for revision of 



field trip charges,, (6) development of guidelines .for 'granting or refusing 
transportation, and (7) procedures for accurate accounting fot transportation 
costs* m ] 

4 

Special Education: A Major Service (Chapter 7) % 

Because the divisions financial resources, staff, and staff time are limited, 
special education service can be said to compete with the regular bus 
service. The regular service transports about 47,0Q0 pupils. In contrast, 
3,000 pupils are transported on nearly 200 special education buses, these 
3,000 represent % only 6 percent of all pupils transported, but they agcount for 
32 percent of all buses, 35 percent of all bus mileage, at least 32 percent of 
drivers 1 salaries, and 100 percent of the salaries of .bus aides. Arrangjpg 
for special education transportation absorbs a large amount of transportation 
staff time. v * 

There are many major problems in the operation of. special education service. 
Responsibility for the service is divided within the Transportation Division, 
with part assigned to the central office and the larger part assigned to area 
transportation offices. There is a lack of communication between the division 
and the Office for Special and Alternative Education. Discipline is a serious 
problem on many special education buses. Bus drivers and aided are not 
adequately trained to deal with special and alternative pupils. Long bus 
routes work a hardship on handicapped children and probably deprive them of 
class time (buses arrive late or leave .early) . 

Major Recommendations: (1) Separate budgets should, be established within the 
Transportation Division for regular and special education, providing true and 
adequate resources, and financial records. (2) All special education 
transportation should be centralized within the division and with adequate 
staffing. (3) A Special Education and Transportation Division liaison team 
should be established; and systematic procedures should be established for' 
determining placement of programs and coffibunication of program locations , and 
pupil assignments. (4) The Transportation Division should be assigned the 
responsibility for coordinating and standardizing the training of drivers and 
aides in special education transportation. (5) Limits of time* distance, or 
both to be travelled by special 'education pupils should ,be established. (6) 
Disciplinary procedures should be coordinated throughout MCPS. 



Delivery of Services "(Chapter 8) * # * 

* ( * 

Many problems in the delivery of service are caused by the lack of information 

and of MCPS policies. v The Transportation* Division does not obtain information 

far enough in advance to enable the staff to plan adequately for the opening 

of schools in September. Principals do not receive information about buses 

and routes in time to be able to assign pupils to buses or to give parents 



accurate information. Discipline is not a serious problem on regular buses* 
However, there is little exchange of information about disciplinary cases 
among schools, transportation offices, and parents, and therefore ' there are 
problems in how cases are handled* 

Bus service is generally very good* The most important prbblepwr for r 
principals and parents are lateness of buses on the way to school _arfa buses 
tha£ leave school before all pupils have boarded. Neither problem occurs with 
high frequency, however. ^ 

Few parents complain .about bus service. However, Transportation Division 
staff spend too much time dealing wi-th requests and complaints made by 
parents, at least partly because too many individuals become involved in^, a 
single' call: parent', ' principal, division central office staff, area- 
transportation office staff, etc. 

Recommendations: (1) Principals should be required to maintain up-to-date 
pupil records and to provide information to the Transportation Division about 
pupils who are to be transported. (2) Uniform procedures should be developed 
to -determine eligibility for transportation and to inform parents and pupils. 
(3) A central community relations unit should be established within the 
division (4) Uniform policies and procedures for handling discipline cases 
should be developed. 

Bus Drivers: (Chapter 9) 

' ' . / * 

The number of full time equivalent drivers allowed to the division has 
increased regularly since FY 1975, but the increase has not kept pace with 
increases in buses, bus mileage, and services. To obtain enough drivers, the 
division must pay regular drivers out of the substitute account. This is a 
iJotentially costly procedure because it increases complexity of payroll and 
makes it, difficult to determine, adequate reimbursement for transportation 
costs- ( " 

Turnover and absenteeism are high among 'drivers because driving, is a part-time 
job with part-time wages and benefits. Absenteeism creates a major problem 
each day: obtaining enough substitute drivers to cover all open runs; 

Responsibility for training drivers is widely scattered, and the training 
itself is not well cpordinated. Drivers 1 .evaluations suggest , ,t{iat the 
training provided is ndt always adequate and that many important topics are 
not covered. Supplementary/training for drivers of special education buses is 
offered by special and alternative schools and centers, but is not well 
coordinated or adequate. * ^ 

MCPS policies and procedures do not^ deal adequately with! accidents. Managers 
of the Transportation Division seem to rely on improved supervision to reduce 
accidents, though the major errors that account for 80 percent of 
(Jriver-caused accidents are those that can probably best be corrected by "a 
combination «of intensive classroom training,' supervised practic^, and periodic 
retraining. 4 . ; \ v * 



Recommendations* (1) The division should be provided with the number of FTE 
drivers for which a need can be documented* (2) Using the substitute account 
to pay regular drivers should be prohibited. (3) Attendance records and 
payroll procedures within the division .should be simplified. (4) The 
position Of vehifcle operator ^istructor should be upgraded and the instructor 
should be responsible for.pf f ering and/or coordinating all training. (5) The 
vehicle instructor should be provided with adequate staff. (6) A divisional 
ta$k force should be formed t:o review training needs , and, eventually , a 
permanent training committee should -be formed, including representatives of 
Transportation , Special and Alternative Education , and Staff Development . 
(7) Policies and procedures dealing with school bus accidents, points, and 
penalties should be reviewed and updated. 



Proposal for a Relief Driver Pool (Chapter 10) 



Finding substitutes to cover open runs absorbs staff time that could be better 
devoted to other jobs (planning, management , ->supervis ion) . Large percentages 
of principals reported that substitute drivers elicit more complaints about 
lateness, other operational problems, and discipline than do regular drivers. 

The MORE team recommend the formation of a permanent relief driver pool and 
the creation of two new positions: Relief Driver^ I and Relief Driver II. A 
pool of 60 Relief Drivers I (4 hours a day) and 5 Relief Drivers II (8 hours a 
day) would be equivalent to about 8Q day-by-day substitutes and would cost 
only about $14,000 more per school year. % The potential* benefits to MCPS would 
be reduction in complexity of payroll and saving of clerical tlpe, increase in 
the amount of time available ,j?6 supervisors to carry out essential jobs , not 
now being done, ificreas^^ in the numbet of supervisory assistants (relief 
drivers II) , and .improvec^perf ormance of relief drivers in comparison to 
substitutes. I 

Recommendation: t The MORE relief driver proposal should be adopted and 
implemented 'after review by the Transportation Division and the Office of the 
associate superintendent for Supportive Services. 

Bus -Aides (Chapter 11) 



Bus * aides 'are assigned only to special education buses, but not : all special 
education buses are currently assigned aides. MCPS regulations do not address 
the issues of whether or not aides are to be assigned to Special education 
buses at all or what criteria should be used to determine whether or not an 
aide will be, assigned to a given bus. No evidence was fdund that it is 
necessary to assign an aide to every special education bus, but aides must be 
assigned to buses used by children yho need special help. Recruiting aides is 
difficult, and turnover and absenteeism among aides is high. The reasons are 
probably the difficulty of the job, the part-time wages, and the split hours 1 . 
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Though aides work directly with some of the most severely physically and 
emotionally handicapped pupils in MCPS, they are given virtually no training. 
This has created problems between aides and drivers, aides and pupils, and 
between the Transportation Division and some special and alternative centers. 
Better and better-coordinated training must be offered to aides who are 
already employed and those who will be hired in the future. Training should 
be the responsibility of the vehicle^operator instructor (upgraded) of the 
Transportation Division',, but provided by specialists in special education. 

There are potential control .and cost problems associated with aides. For 
example, in FY 1982, Mark Twain school provided its own aides, special, 
education aides who volunteered to do bus duty. The , pupil .transportation 
staff have designated two substitutes per area for priority service on Mark 
Twain buses, and drivers of all of the buses that^serve the schoql work at the 
school for an hour per day. To some extent these arrangements reduce the 
division* s contrQl over sta£¥ and operations. ~ » 

Recommendations: (1) ' Policies ^regulations , and procedures for determining 
the number and assignment or aides, training, and the evaluation .of aides 
should be developed. (2) An attempt should be made to v recruit Montgomery 
College students as aides. (3) The vehicle operator instructor should be 
assigned responsibility for training and coordinating training of aides. % (4) 
The training of aides should be included in the responsibility of 
previously-recommended 'training committee*' 



Management and Supervision. (Chapter 12), c 

, * / 

The organizational structure of pupil transportation*, and the deployment of the 
staff interfere with management, supervision, and the control of .operations 
and costs. Managers and supervisors are separated from one another* and from 
the central office, supervisors are separated from the buses and workers they 
are supposed to supervise, and there is no constant managerial, connection 
between depots and area offices. Pupil transportation is understaffed, and 
area administration breaks an already too small ' staff into even* smaller 
units. Efficiency is reduced by the duplication of tasks and work in the 
three area offices.' * - 

Supervision and control are inadequate. Even the minimal supervision required 
by MSDE and by the MCPS evaluation process is not always parried out. There 
is reason to believe that lack of supervision and control results in increased 
costs. 

There ^is almost no limit to the number of appeals to higher authority that caff 
be made by parents and MCPS staff who, make demands on the pupil transportation 
staff. Thus there is a layer of "external management 11 which interferes with 
Transportation Division control and which also wastes time* and increases 
costs. 



The Transportation Division has submitted a plan for the reorganization of 
pupil transportation. The plan, however, is not truly a reorganization, plan 
and does not address most of the problems caused by organization, 
understaffing, and the deployment of staff* 

Recommendations: A discussipn of the most important recommendation? that stem 
from the findings is postppned until Chapter 15, in which the MORfe team offers 
a plan for reorganizing and staffing pupil'transportation. It is recommended 
here that the Board of Education adopt policies, regulations, and procedures 
that will give decision making authority to managers of the Transportation 
Division except in major or unusual cases *and that will limit the number and 
kind -of appeals, that c£n be made. • 



^ Planning and Information (Chapter 13) 

The .goal of planning should be the reduction of pupil transportation costs. 
Reducing the number of *~ miles travelled by school buses offers the only hope^ 
for reducing all costs (though some costs can be reduced independently without 
affecting others^ Mileage can be decreased only if the entire bus route 
network is efficiently designed, which can be achieved only through planning. 

The present system of planning routes and resources may result in increases 
rather than decreases in mileage and therefore in all other costs. Each year, 
some problems may have been solved by adding buses and increasing mileage. 
Planning has been backwards, i.e., based on after-the-fact load counts that 
show how many pupils are on buses, but not how many are eligible for 
transportation or should be riding. 

The county's Ride-On system, with 90 .buses at peak load, employs 11 , full-time 
planners and analysts. The Transportation Division, with more than 600 buses, 
employs not even one full-time planner. The pupil transportation staff has 
been so reduced ^hat staff members* have difficulty planning day-to-day route 
modifications and cannot do some long-range planning. The situation 
encpurages finding' quick, easy, and expensive solutions to problems. 

Because pupil transportation is administered by areas, records are scattered 
and no one has an opportunity to see the cou££ywide bus route network. 
Inefficiencies which might increase costs are therfe«re not likely to' Ije 
detected. Much of the information on which planning should be"Based is not 
available in MCPS, and the pupil transportation staff must rely' on inaccurate 
-and incomplete information. % t 

The Division of Administrative Analysis and Audits contracted for an 
independent routing study to determine the effects of the following on costs: 
basing routes on pupils' addresses, cpncentrating on reducing route ritileage, 
enforcing existing MCPS regulations. The study was confined to the routes of 
buses serving Kennedy High School. The contractor was able to reduce 
cumulative one-way, one-run route mileage 15.4 miles or an average of .91 
milps per bus. , If the results of the study were generalized to the entire bus 



fleet, maintenance and operating costs would be seduced by $334,908 per year* 
The study thus demonstrated the potential benefits of planning and enforcement 
of regulations, . * 

Recommendations: (1) A task force should be formed to determine data and 
other' needs of the Transportation Division* (2) There should be a review and 
revision of MCFS regulations and development of additional policies and 
procedures to determine eligibility for transportation and the exchange of 
information* (3) A pupil identification systeqi should be investigated* 



Current Attempts to Reduce Costs (Chapter 14) ^ t 

The Transportation Division is expected to engage in long range planning and 
to propose the adoption of methods to reduce pupil transportation costs* 
Recently, at the request of the Board of Education, the pupil transportation 
staff have attempted to consolidate bus stops, and the. division director has 
mad^ a tentative prdposal to reduce the size of - the bus f Ipet by drastically 
altering school schedules. The staff have also been investigating computer 
routing of buses* 

The stop consolidation program has had modest success* The division* staff 
estimated that $12,000 was saved in FY 19fc2 and that perhaps as much as 
$30,000 will be saved in FY 1983. Drastic revision of school schedules would 
tend to pass Transportation Division planning problems to the schools, would 
probably not .be acceptable to principals and parents (see questionnaire data) , 
and would probably not decrease "mileage or the size of the bus fleet 
significantly* A present, the division does not have the infortaation or "the 
centralized organization that would make it possible^;to set up a*countywide 
computerized routing system*' 

Recommendations: (1) The stSp consolidation program should be continued. (2) 
The proposal to alter school schedules drastically should be set aside for 
future consideration only if there is no alternative. (3) Computer rbuting of 
buses should not be considered until the division has the necessary 
informatiW* about pupils, the * centralized organization, and the technical 
assistance to make it feasible to adopt the technology. 

A Proposal for Reorganizing Pupil Transportation (Chapter 15) 

». »* # 
It has been shown in this report that MGPS is attempting to operate a major 
transportation system with _a minimum of staff, planning, management, and 
supervision. "The pupil transportation staff are ttappei in a self- 
perpetuating cycle in which they must constantly respond to demands over which, 
they have little control and must solve problems in'ways that\ increase the 
number of operational problems and probably increase costs. The MORE team 
believe the way to stop the cycle is to centralize, reorganize/ and modestly 
increase the size of the pupil transportation staff. 
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At a, minimum, the MORE plan requires the following: 

• . Complete separation of transportation and area administration 

• .Centralization of pupil 'transportation staff in one facility 

• Organization of the staff into furfctSional units - % 

• Upgrading of some positions and addition of 6 new positions (increased 
efficiency in planning alone Would offset costs and, in addition, 
reduce maintenance and operating cost 




• Creation of the position of dispatcher, assignment of one dispatcher 
to each depot • , 

« 

. Assignment of a limited number of 4 route supervisors to each depot* 

• Formation of a pool of permanent relief drivers, assignment of relief 
drivers to depots 

The functional positions and units would be as follows: 

• Pupil Transportation Supervisor afcd Staff 

• Planning and Data Analysis Unit 
. Training and Field Service Unit 
. Community Relations Unit * 
. Bus Operations 

• Depots: dispatchers, ftoi^te* supervisors, relief drivers, drivers, aides 

The MORE team believe ( thi« proposal attacks'* and solves all pupil 
transportation problems simultaneously. Major improvements would include the 
following; Managers and supervisors would no # longer be separated from ope 
another. The staff would have the time, ability, and organization to carry^ 
out centralized, countywide planning. There would be constant supervision of 
buses and workers at depots and a direct supervisory link between the central 
office and depots. While the staff would continue to be small,, specialization 
by function would increase staff .efficiency and eliminate duplication of tasks 
and work. Training would be coordinated with operations. Bus operations 
staff would be responsible only for day-to-day operations, not also for all 
other tasks. 

Recommendation: The MORE plan for centralizing and reorganizing pupil 
transportation and for increasing the pupil transportation staff should be 
adopted and implemented. * • 
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Part 'ill 



Automotive Services 



Description of Services (Chapter 16) , 

The services performed by the staff are described. MSDE and MCPS mandate 
preventive* maintenance standards for school buses, and the Transportation 
Division has developed additional standards. These standards include monthly 
service, an annual preventive maintenance . check, and threfe annual state 
inspections. MSDE and MCPS do not mandate preventive maintenance standards 
for other MCPS vehicles. The staff perform repairs on all, but a few^f the 
vehicles owned by MCPS and also provide emergency road service. The 
Transportation Division is responsible for maintaining bulk storage tanks and 
pumps for gasoline and diesel fuel and for the operation of service stations. 
The division is also responsible for maintaining a large computerized parts 
inventory and for supplying data on fuel and repair costs to other MCPS units 
that operate vehicles. 



Services and thfr Budget (Chapter 17) 

The cost of automotive services increases (or decreases) with the number of 
MCPS vehicles and number of miles travelled by vehicles. However, while 
school buses have been added to the fleet, the allowance for bus maintenance 
and operating costs has been decreased. Labor costs incurred by the 
Transportation Division on behalf of other units that operate vehicles are not 
charged to those units .and therefore artificially inflate the automotive 
services budget. When cuts are made in the budget, * either automotive services 
or pupil transportation are penalized for absorbing other units 1 labor costs. 
Though the division is responsible for providing other units information about 
costs (except labor), managers of those /units say they are not being given 
adequate or timely data and that ttiey have little control over spending. 

Major Recommendations: 1 All units should budget and be charged for all 

automotive maintenance costs. (2) Increases or decreases in the automotive 
services budget should be determined by increases or decreases in the numbers 
of vehicles the unit maintains and by documented needs. (3) Managers of 
units " that operate vehicles should be provided with accurate and timely cost 
data and be able to control some automoti^fe maintenance, costs. 



Delivery of Service (Chapter 18) 

: * — < 



The preventive maintenance; schedule for school buses provides for frequent 
mechanical checks, adjustments, and repairs. Bus drivers do not always adhere 
**to>the schedules, and the system for notifying them of missed service 
appointments is cumbersome and time consuming. A better system or schedule 
for inspecting, repairing/ and replacing tires seems to be needed. ThereV is 
gopd evidence that drivers are^not given adequate training in the 'mechanic 
operation of buses and are responsible for many unnecessary road calls. 
Present Transportation Division policy causes communication problems when 
buses break down on the road.^ Maintenance Division vehicles are apparently 
being serviced with some regularity, but probably not on' an optimal schedule. 

Major Recoimjiendations: (1) A better' system is needed for scheduling service 
appointments and for notifying bus driers dboutV missed appointments; 
assigning a dispatcher to each depot (see, Part . IT) would solve these 
problems. (2) The division 'needs to develop an improved system for storing, 
inspecting, and maintaining tires. (3) Ail school bupes should be equipped 
with two-way radios. ( 

Depot and Sho^ Problems (Chapter 19*) 

There is not adequate parking space at depot lots for all school buses, and 
the problem cannot be solved cheaply or easily. Because about 118 buses must 
be parked off-depot, there are problems of supervisory control over how buses 
are used and in scheduling maintenance. The division director therefore 
recommends establishing satellite - parking lots and 1 refueling facilities. 
•Garage facilities at the Randolph depot are inadequate for the number of 
vehicles to be serviced there, and one of the lifts is unutfhble. * There are 
limited facilities at depots for drivers, and driverl£*5f ten enter shops, 
posing a safety hazard to themselves * and 'others. Though the Maintenance 
Division is supposed to maintain shop equipment (lifts, etc.), it is not 
equipped to do so. The Transportation Division has therefore assigned its own 
mechanic to the f job, though thia is a makeshift arrangement. No provisions 
were ever made for distributing parts from the Shady Grove central shop to the 
outlying depots. A worker who is assigned to "light duty 11 now delivers parts, 
but the position itself is not funded in the budget. 

Major Recommendations: (1) Transportation Division managers should provide 
documented financial justification in all casett in which a school bus is 
parked at a driver's home; buses now. parked at driver's homes without such 
justification should be parked at depots. (2) 'The recommendation to 
establish satellite parking lots should be given careful consideration. (3) 
Additional work space and one additional lift should be provided at the 
Randolph depot. (4) The Transportation Division should formulate rules and 
penalities to keep drivers <jut of shops. (5) The position of "parts runner", 
should be created and funded. (6) A cost-effectiveness study should be done 
by the Transportation Division to determine and document the best and least 
expensive way to carry out a maintenance program for shop equipment. 
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Staffing and Personnel Issues (Chapter 20) 



While automotive services may not have enough workers, the major problem may 
be the distribution of staff. The Randolph depot needs more workers on both 
shifts, but there is no room for them at present. A night shift; is needed at 
Clarksburg, and the supervisor recommends that it be created bjr reassigning 
day-shift workers to the night shift. "Understaf fing" can occur in automotive 
services when workers are placed on so-called light duty. MCPS has been 
fortunate in getting already well-trained workers, but since automotive 
technology changes each year, workers must receive continuing training. 
On-the-job training in automotive services takes care of some needs. In the 
past, training offered by manufacturers has tajcen care of the rest, but 
opportunities may decrease if budget cuts or inflation reduce the division's 
ability to pay for training. , There are too few line supervisory positions in 
automotive services. 

Major Recommendations: (}) Additional work space and at least one more - safe 
'lift should be provided &t the Randolph depot, and additional workers should 
be reassigned to Randolph and/or provided for in the budget. (2) A night 
shift at Clarksburg should be created by reassigning day shift workers. <3)<# 
Line supervisory and specialist positions should be created (see Chapter 23 
for, recommendations) • 



Managemerft and Supervision (Chapter 21) 

Though automotive services is decentralized, the staff is organized and 
equipped to manage operations. However, there are some flaws in an otherwise 
sound structure, some caused b*f events that occurred between FY 1977 and the 
present: decehtralization, installation of two computer inventory systems, and 
frequent turnover of managers (three division directors and three supervisors 
of automotive maintenance). During this difficult time, jobs had to be 
assigned to whatever staff members were available, and some of ^these informal 
managerial job assignments continue, though they are no longer appropriate. 

At present, the supervisor of automotive maintenance devotes too much of his 
time k to jobs that are primarily technical, not administrative, the senior 
accounts clerk is responsible for computer operations, which should be 
coordinated by the supervisor Qf automotive maintenance. The repair services 
supervisor and the supervisor of the Shady Grove shop, who is treated as $ 
central office staff member, do some of the coordinating jobs that should be 
done' by the supervisor of . automotive maintenance. The repair services 
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supervisor, however, does only some of the technical work for which he is 
responsible according to the job description* At the depots, .supervisors 
spend 50 percent or more of their t'ime doing clerical work and therefore 
cannot devote full time to supervising or consulting with workers* The major 
management problems are primarily matters of lack, of control over operations 
and are mainly the result of scattering of responsibility* The major problems 
in supervision are lack of control over the quality of work and over parts and , 
supplies. 

« 

Major Recommendations: Postponed until Chapter 23. 

j 

Technological Planning (Chapter 22) n 

The automotive services staff can help reduce vehicle operating costs only in 
the following ways: developing efficient ways to do repairs .or to make 
\ modifications, evaluating products already in, use to identify those that give 
the best service at the lowest cost, testing new products or technologies for 
cost effectiveness in<MCPS. At present, the staff cannot engage in product 
evaluation because the wealth of data entered into variotis computer systems 
cannot be extracted in useful form. Recently the division attempted to carry 
out a test of the cost Effectiveness of diesel school buses, but the test was 
not wqII conducted and the cost effectiveness of diesels was** not established., 
MCPS was invited to join the county government in a low-cost, low>-risk test of* 
the use of liquid propane as a fuel in Maintenance Division (knd 4 other) 
vehicles, and successful application of the technology might have saVed MCPS 
$100,-000 a year. MCPS did not cooperate, however, primarily because, too jnany 
departments, divisions, and managers were involved in making decisions (i.e. 
responsibility was too diffused) • 

Major Recommendations: (1) The • computer support provided *to automotive 
services phould be evaluated and thfe system should be revamped so that the 
[unit can evaluate products., determine costs, and engage in product testing* 
Y2) A permanent committee should be formed to oversee product evaluation and 
testing. * ': — ' § 




Strengthenihg the Structure of Automotive Services (Chapter 23) 1 

Automotive services does not need to be reorganized, but the structure needs 
to be strengthen^?. . The MORE staff recommend that this can be done over 
approximately a two* year period in the following ways: 

o Eliminate the present position pf repair services supervisor and 
• crfeate, at a lowier grade, the -position of automotive technical 
specialist. . 

o Upgrade the position of the present supervising automotive mechanic tn 
charge of the Shady Grove shop and upgrade the positions of present 
, lead automotive mechanics.- 

o Create line supervisory ancP*specialist positions by establishing three 
» grades of auto mechanics, giving mechanics of the highest grade 
i supervisory responsibilities, 

o Create two grades for automotive service workers* 

o* Downgrade a number of automotive service worker positions and create 
the lower-level positions of lubrication worker, * service station 
attendant, and parts funner. • , ? 

o Ad.d two FTE clerical' positions iLixed at, four half-time positions,, with 
one half-time position assigned to each depot. 

o Retitle some positions to make distinctions that are not presently 
made or are ^confusing. * 

It is estimated that the MORE plan would result in an increase ttf only about 
$4,584 in salary costs, which is very close to no increase at, all (because 
estimates exaggerated some costs) . The plan would provide automotive services 
with a full-time technical planner, six additional shop supervisors, and four 
half-time clerks . It should result in increased control over operations, 
planning and inventory * * 



PART IV 

t 

AUDITOR'S REPORT 
ON THE INVENTORY SYSTEM 



Introduction to Part IV 

"V , ' * . 

The purpose of the audit was to determine possible causes for the large 
adjustments in the Transportation Division inventory that have been 
encountered in recent \years and to evaluate the efficiency of the inventory 
^ystem as a part of the MEHIE study* The main concern was to ascertain if 
information being generated by the inventory system is processed efficiently 
and accurately. Parts, supplies, tires, and, tubes are accounted 'for on a 
computerized perpetual inventory system; gasoline and oil are accounted for on 
a partly computerized inventory system. Both systems provide data to the 
Accounting Division and to the so-called transportation system. 



Vehicle Parts Inventory System (Chapter 24) 



The procedure for receiving parts and supplies is cumbersome and lends itself 
to error because of the large number of repetitive entries that must be made. 
Parts requisition £orms are not numbered, and it is possible that when parts 
are transferrred from the central stockroom at Shady Grove to the depots or 

\ among depots groups of transfers might be omitted -when the inventory is 
updated. Direct charge items are not reflected in the perpetual inventory 
account, which adds unnecessary confusion, Iforms like parts requisitions and 
repair orders are not controlled by number, and the issue of forms is not 
controlled. Parts numbers are confusing and are not standardized. The system 
for recording and accounting for rebuilt parts overstates their inventory 
Value. Routine reports are not used regularly ox adequately v fos* control and 

^ja^agement . Storage facilities for tires are inadequate, and ^tockrooms J are 
not always supervised or secure. The supervisor of automotive maintenance 

^-plays too* small a role in coordinating and managing the inventory system. 

Major Recommendations: (1) Detailed recommendations for improving the system 
that are presented in the chapter should be implemented. (2) Routine reports 
should bemused for control and management. (3) Adequate storage facilities 
should be provided for tires, and stockrooms should be adequately staffed and 
made secure. ~ « 



Gasoline Control System (Chapter 25) 



Gasoline, oil, and transmission fluid are accounted for on the GasBoy computer 
system and by a parallel manual system, Wljen gasoline is delivered, it is not 
metered at the tank, Dipsticking of tanks dpes hot always produce accurate 
readings. There . are many problems in the GasBoy system. Delivery cards that 
trigger the system are issued to vehicles, 1*ut drivers, pay use cards not 
assigned to their vehicles. Correct odometer readings are not always entered 
into the system at the pump. Pumps can be switched from automatic (computer) 
to manual, and withdrawals ,will not be recorded by the system. Pumps are'not 
always accurately* calibrated. Memory banks at pumps are sometimes knocked out 
by electrical storms, and data are lost. There is no reliable system for 
checking the accuracy of information prod uced by GasBoy. , There is a Manual 
system for recording withdrawals, but no method to guarantee that withdrawals 
are recorded or that those that are recorded are entered into, the accounting 
system. At pumps where the manual system is used, security is almost 
nonexistent. At depots, automotive service workers are assigned to pump gas 
but are not , full-time attendants. The gasoline system generates a 
considerable amount of data, but at present, much of the data are not readily 
available. Regular reports are not used for management and control. With 
some internal work, the perpetual inventory system cap be improved and useful 
reports can be generated. At longer range, the entire gasoline system should 
be reevaluated. 

Major Recommendations: (1) Detailed recommendations made in the chapter 
should be implemented to improve control over the gasoline inventory and the 
accuracy of data produced by the system. *(2) The Transportation Division and 
the Data Processing Division should work together to develop useful reports 
and to study the feasibility of a * completely computerized inventory. (3) 
Service station attendant pqsitions should be created as recommended 'in 
Chapter 23 to improve security of pumps and tanks. (4) A task force should 
be" formed to investigate alternatives to the present gasoline system. 

570L/4 * 
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SOME GENERAL CAVEATS 



The MORE project staff have made every effort to assure that the quantitative 
data and other information presented in this report are accurate. »Howevter, 
the following cautions should be observed* 



Changing Eventes * 

Data collection and' analysis and the writing of the report took more than a 
year. . During that time, events sometimes overtook and passed what had already 
been written. ^The following is an example: 

o.t, Throughout the report,. it is 'said that the Transportation Division 
does not get adequate and accurate information about pupils who .are to 4 
be transported. It' is pointed out -that MCPS Regulations do pot coyer 

¥ 1& e situation and that, in epiy case, the computerized pupil data base 
'contains inaccuracies. 

o In the summer o f 1982* the deputy superintendent instructed principals 
to carry aut existing regulations that deal with record keeping and to 
provide transportation supervisors with information about pupils. As a 
result of the ^deputy superintendents action, the Transportation 
Division^ began to get such information regularly. - - 

o However, MCPS regulations tliat deal with eligibility for 
transportation and information continue to be inadequate, and there are 
still many errors in the pdpil data base. 

In this case* and in all others that the MORE staff are aware of, the problems 
described, the . data presented, inferences and conclusions derived from the 
data, and recommendations have not been altered . 

/ 




Quantitative Data in General 



The following considerations apply to all quantitative data; 

o liata collection had to be stopped in the summer of calendar 'year 

1982. At that time, some data for the 1981-82 schooi year were not yet 

available and could not be included in the report. 

\ * 
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A o It is accepted practice in MCPS to make past budgets conform to the 
^ present budget (for example, positiort titles are changed);' Therefore, 

it is not always possible to find an exact correspondence /between 
budgets and other historical financial and personnel records . 

o Whenever the MORE staff had . to select data from conflicting sources 
for analysis and presentation, the most conservative data were used to 
avcid exaggeration/ ' 

Trends in cost, staffing, and the like, and the conclusions derived from 
attalysis of trends would not be changed by updating data. The use of the, 
least instead of the most conservative data would reinforce the inferences, 
conclusions, and recoTmyndatifons of the MORE staff, not contradict them* < 



Data From Transportation Division 

v * - 

Though all of the data obtained from the Transportation Division are as 
accurate as the MORE staff could make them, some may not be entirely accurate 
for the following reasons that are discussed at length. in the report: 

o The division makes a variety of reports to- "different agencies: MSDE, 
MCPS, MVA, etc. Reporting requirements are not uniform, 'and both data 
elements and the data differ among reports* It is often difficult to 
find a "true" number. . (Chapter 13.) 

* 

o In recent years, there have been large discrepancies in the division f s 
computerized inventory. (Part IV, auditors report.) ^/ 

o Control over the computerized GasBoy system, the source of fuel and 
mileage data, is inadequate. (Part IV, auditor's report*) 

o There is inadequate control over some operations that should be the 
source of dafa. (Chapter q, 10, 12, and 13.) 

When there were conflicts among dat$\sources , the MORE staff used the most 
consistent values 4 and, whenever possible, attempted to find an independent 
corroborating source. As in other cases, the data selected for analysis and 
presentation are the moSt conservative and avoid exaggeration. The use* of the 
least conservative data would, ^gain, reinforce the inferences, conclusions, 
and recommendations of the MORE staff. ^ 
* f * 



*Some test were run to determine this just before the report went to 
press,. . 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE MISSION OF THE TRANSPORTATION DIVISON 



The Transportation Division is one of the largest service units of the 
Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS) and probably the most visible. The 
driver of the school bus is the first MCPS staff member who is seen at the 
beginning, of the school day .and last to be seen at the end of the day by about 
50,000 pupils. Furthermore, like so many mobile advertising signs, the more 
than 600 yellow school buses are seen daily by 'thousands of citizens of the 
county, the majority of whom have no children in MCPS and have little or no 
other Contact with the schools. 

Despite this visibility, the many functions of the division are probably not 
well understood, even by many MCPS staff members. As is shown in Exhibit 1.1, 
the division does far more than * operate, a home-school-home bus seryice. 
Instead, it combines the functions of a transit system, tour bus line, travel 
agency, car rental agency, automobile service station chain, repair garage 
chaiti, and accounting service. . . 

Comparing the Transportation Division to a large travel conglomerate is not 
hyperbole, as can be seen in Exhibit 1.2, which gives some selected 
illustrative data. The "transit system" alone is a major operation. 
Montgomery County covers about 500 square miles, and MCPS pupils live 
virtually everywhere within ..that area. Parts df the county are urban, with 
very high population and road, density. Thus, in MCPS Areas 1 tod 2, school 
buses must travel. 6n some streets where there are awesome traffic problems. 
Area 3, however, is very large and has comparatively low population and road 
density. Pupils, schools, and bus stops are widely' scattered. % The many 
narrow, high crowned rural roads in the a^ea present their' own particular 
driving hazards, especially in bad weather. # In all areas, * the .stop-and-go 
nature of school bus driving* increases wear on the. buses and therefore 
increases the n6ed for maintenance. \ 



* Exhibit 1.1 

TASKS PERFORMED * BY ' THE 
DIVISION OF TRANSPORTATION 



Transportation 



Transport all eligible MCPS 'pupils and eligible private school pupils 
between home and school by bus C 

Arrange, pay, and account ,for the private transportation of 
handicapped pupils between home and school special program within or 
outside of the county or state * * 

Transport pupils among schools for classes or special programs 

Transport pupils on field, athletic, or other school-related trips 

On special occasions, provide transportation for MCPS staff members 
(e.g., shuttle service' during multi-ethnic conventions) 

For a fee, arrange for and, provide transportation for other 
'educational institutions, community groups, and county residents in 
general (e.g., Montgomery County Fair shuttle) 

Service and Maintenance 

* * * 

Operate "service stations" at which all MCPS , and some county 
.government vehicles refuel * * , 

Provide lubrication, oil change, tune-up, and maintenance check for 
all MCPS vehicles; provide records of fuel .consumption, maintenance, 
and repairs to other MCPS units operating vehicles 

Make mechanical repairs on almost ^ all MCPS vehicles (the few 
exceptions are primarily very large vehicles) 



Other Service 

♦ 

Operate the MCPS motor pool 

Keep fuel records fdr driver education vehicles (not owned by MCPS) 



Exhibit 1.2 

SOME SELECTED DATA ■ 
) SHOWING MAGNITUDE OF ,THE 
TRANSPORTATION DIVISION'S MISSION 



Montgomery .County 
Square miles 497 
Persons Per Square Mile 



County 



MCPS Area 1 
* Area 2 
Area 3 



1,165 



2,267 
2,725 
395 



„ Miles of road l',600 



Pupil Transportation 
Number of schools 181 
School bus routes 602 



Pupils transported , 51,452 
by MCPS bus * 

Number of field 11,000 C 
trijis per year 



9 School bus 
miles 1 year 

" Field trip 
miles 1 year 

Gallons of gas 
for buses .1 yr*. 

» Number pupils 
' transported by 
^ private vehicle 



9,817,739 
537 l i 000 c 
.2,000,000 c 

' 869 



Service and Repair 

Number school buses 672 

Number Maintenance * 262 
Division vehicles 

Number Supply 

Division vehicles 32 
Number motor 

pool vehicles 75 



Miscellaneous 
5 other vehicles 25* 

Driver Education ♦ 55 
vehicles . 



Total vehicles 1,121 

Number 7>f bus road 1 

calls responded to 2,300 



9 
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Based on 1980 census information supplied by the Montgomery County Planning Board. When census 
districts were divided by school administrative area boundaries, approximations were made, ^ 



Data for end of year FY 1981 



"Rounded 
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The numbers of everything with which the divison' deals are impressive* In A 
1981, 51,000 .pupils ( were .transported daily to and from- schools over 1,600 
.miles/of road* The school buse*' ' travelled almost 10,000,000 miles, the 
equivalent of 400 trips around the egrth at the equator or 21 round trips .to 
the moon * In the course of their travels, buses used* about* 2,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline,' enough to epable the owner Of a car getting ,20 miles per gallon 
to drive 15,000 miles a year 'far more than 2,60Q yefcrs.' 

In 1981, t&e services and repair staff were responsible for the maintenance 
and repair of 1,066 vehicles and for keeping fuel consumption records for the 
55 driver education cars., Since school buses are serviced once a month, the 
garage staff performed more than 6,000 changes of oil and "lube jobs" on buses 
alone during the year. As is true of all motor vehicles at one time or 
another, especially 'tinder the traffic conditions in Montgomery County, some of 
the buses had problems while on the road. The service staff responded to 
2,300 calls for road service. ^ 

This, then, is the mission «f the' Transportation Division. Transporting 
children to and from school is its 'primary job* However, over the years, more 
and more programs have been added to MCFS and many changes have been made in 
the conditions of operation of the* schools* Many of them depend on moving 
• children from place to place by bus during the school day. Finally, it is 
also the division's responsibility to maintain all other MCPS vehicles so that 
many school services can function. ' , • 



1 1 
More than 100,000 riders a day if one counts the round trips. 
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"CHAPTER 2 , : ; 

ORGANIZATION, FUN<»IONS, AND STAFFING TRENDS 



1 Organization and Functions 



Until 1977, the Transportation Division was housed at the Linpoln Center in 
Rockville. Thereafter,- with the establishment of four transportation and 
maintenance depats (Shady Grove/ Clarksburg, Bethesda, and Randolph) , th$ 
division was decentralized. The division's central office is now at the 
Transportation and Maintenance Service** Park (usually called the Shady Grove 
depot), which also houses a service and tepair depot. The service and "repair 
staff work at or out of the four depots. The pupil transpor tat ion* area office 
staff are assigned to MCPS school area administrative offices. Exhibit 2.1 
shows the way in which the division is now organized to carry out its mission, 
and Exhibit 2.2 shows the locations^ offices and depots. 



Central Office 



The central staff consists of the division director, the supervisor, of 
automotive maintenance, the repair services supervisor, two transportation 
specialists, t>e vehicle operator instructor, and the central secretarial and 
clerical staff. As is ttue in all MCPS division offices, the central staff 
are responsible for coordination of operations, budget planning, and a wide 
variety of other usual and routine tasks. One o£ the two transportation 
specialists, is assigned primarily to special education transportation, 
arranging for transportation to several of . the supplementary centers (but not 
other special education routes) and for private transportation for pupils who 
cannot ride on school buses or who attend programs outside the county. The 
vehXcie operator instructor is responsible for psycho-physical screening and 
training new drivers and aides. > t . 
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Exhibit 2.1 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 



4 , 

. Assgciate Superintendent Fqr Supportive Services 
Director, Department of School Services „ 



Director, 
Division of Transportation 0 



Vehicle Operator Instructot 



Transportation Specialist (2)° 
Secretary and Clerks (4)° 



Area Transportation Supervisor (3) Supervisor of Automotive Maintenance (l) c 
Secretary and Clerk (1 each per area) 3 ' A - '- xC 



Transportation Assistant (6) 



Account Clerk (1) 

» * « 

♦ ( 

Repair Services Supervisor (1) 



Bus Operators 
Bus Aides 



ad 



Supervising Auto Mechanic (41 d 
Lead Automotive ifechanic (3) 



Auto Service Workers 
Tire Repairers^ 
Auto Mechanics 
Parts Clerks 



c * Central office Shady Grove Road 
a * Area administrative offices 

d » Depots, i.e. automotive depots at Shady Grove, Clarksburg, Randolph, 
and Bethesda 

ad = Area and depot, i.e. assigned to a»ea transportation office, but 
work out of automotive depots 



Exhibit 2.2 

LOCATION OF TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 
CENTRAL OFFICES , DEPOTS AND AREA OFFICES 



i 




■General Offices/ 
Shadv Gro\re Depot 

0 Transportation Depocs 

A Lincoln Cencer 

Ar*a Transportation Offices 



f 



Maintenance and Repair . 

The supervisor of automotive maintenance, a central office staff member, is 
responsible for all garagfc operations. A supervising automotive mechanic is 
in 'charge of each depot. Supervising- mechanics are on duty during the day. 
Night shift supervisors are lead automotive mechanics who report to the 
supervising autmotive mechanics in charge of the depots'. % 

The Shady Grove depot is the '^main 11 or central garage. All parts and supplies 
are ordered through and distributed from Shady Grove. Major jobs like engine 
replacement* and 'others which require heavy or highly specialized equipment are 
done there for all other depots. In addition, the central garage is 
responsible for service on vehicles assigned to its parking lot. 

Periodic maintenance and repair of vehicles assigned to their lots are 
performed at' the Clarksburg, Randolph, and Bethesda depots. Each depot, 
(except Clarksburg) has a tow truck and at least one other service vehicle to 
send on road calls in its geographic area. The Bethesda depot handles all 
road calls for MCPS buses that are on fiel4 trips in the District of Columbia. 



, Pupil Transportation 



Area transportation offices, under the direction of an area transportation 
supervisor, are housed at the three school administrative area offices. It 
should be noted in Exhibit 2.1 that the area transportation supervisors report 
directly to g the director of the division, not to a mid-level manager or 
supervisor. ^ The area transportation staff are responsible for all pupil 
transportation in their area, including special education transportation 
(except private transportation and buses to some supplementary centers) . The 
staff are also, of course, .responsible for assigning, dispatching,, and ' 
supervising all bus drivers and aides in their area. * * 

Though drivers and aides are assigned to area transportation offices, they 
report to work at" $he transportation depots where their buses are parked. The 
depot to which a bfcs is assigned*, however, may not correspond to the 
administrative area to which the driver is assigned and in which ^the driver's 



1 1 

The establishment of large parking lots at each depot was an important 
part, of^ the decentralization plan. 

2 As # of the time this description is written. The Board of " Educat idn 
has, 'however, received a proposal to create a mid- level position. 
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route it located. Thus area transportation supervisors and assistants do not 
have direct contact with the drivers and aides they supervise, not even 
through a dispatcher. Limited numbers of "radio drives'—experienced 
drivers with radio equipped buses — are assigned to area offices. These 
drivers can, transmit messages between area offices and drivers. However, 
radio drivers also serve as substitute drivers or respond to road 
emergencies. They are therefore not always a direct lime between grea offices 
and drivers ,i ^nd 1 in addition, they have no supervisors/authority. 



Staffing Trends 

Exhibit 2.3 shows staffing trends in the Division of Transportation from FY 
1975 to FY 1982 by position category and number of staff members; it also 
shows increases or decreases expressed as a percentage of the staff in the 
base year FY 1975 (FY 1975 ■ 100 percent). There have been increased in three 
categories of staff: maintenance and mechanical, drivers, and bus attendants 
(aides). These increases are attributed by the Division of Transportation 
staff to the closing of schools, the institution of new programs that require 
transportation, and the enormous growth of special education. As the number 
of services increased, there was need for more Buses, which had to be driven 
more miles. Thus/more drivers and aides were needed. Since buses were used 
more, they needed more maintenance. In turn, this led to an increase in the 
need for mechanics. 

One trend is particularly striking. ' The number of administrative,, 
supervisory, and, technical staff has decreased over the years by 17 percent; 
the staff is now only 83 'percent of what it was in FY 1975. The number of 
clerical workers has decreased by"* 15 percent, and the clerical staff is now 
only 85 percent of what it was in FY 1975. During the same time, the 
,maintenance " and mechanical staff has increased to 151 percent of FY 1975 
staffing, the number of -drivers* to 116 percent, and the' number of "bus 
attendants tp 213 percent~of FY 1975 levels. Obviously, fewer administrative, 
supervisory, and clerical staff members are now responsible for more drivers, 
aides, and mechanics than in* FY 1975. 



3 

Note in Exhibit £. 1 that the position of dispatcher does not exist. 
See Part II for fujrthe* discussion.' 

*The previously mentioned proposal to the Board of Education recommends 
that- radio drivers be elevated in ranl$ to supervisors. 

> 
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Exhibit 2.3 



TRENDS XN TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 
STAFFING FROM FT 1975 TO FY 1981 AND THE 
CHANGE AS A PERCENTAGE OF FY 1975 STAFFING 



t 


FY 


1975 


FY 


1976 


FY 


1977 


FY 


197$ 


J 

FY 




FY 


1980 


-FY 


1981 


fy 


1982 


Category * 


N 


X a 


N 


Z 


N 


X 


N 


Z 


N 


X 




Z 


N 


X 


N 


Z 


Administrative, Superviaory, 


23 


100 


23 


100 


23 


100 


22 


96 


23 


100 


23 


100 


20 


$7 


1* 


83 


Technical 


































clerical 


13 


100 


13 ? 


100 


13 


100. 


12 


92 


IZ 


92 


12 


92 


12- 


92 




85 


Maintenance 4 Mechanical 


49 


100 


57 , 


116 


57 


116 


63 


128 


64 


ijr 


69 


141 


71 


145 


74 


151 


Bua Operator* (Drivere)** 


358 


100 


365 


102 


'375 


105 


380 


106 


393 


no 


398 


111 


406 


113 


414 


116 


But Attendanta C 


48 


100 


48 


r6o 


52 


108 


67 


139 


80 


167 


$4 


175 


92 


192 


102 


213 


' TOTALS 


A9I 


100 

c 


506 


103 


520 


-106 


544 


111 


572 


116 


586 


11* 


601 


122 


620 


126 



All percentegee are bated on the number of employee* in the Transportation Division in the baae year FY 1975. Thua in each 
category the number "of ataff membera in FY 1975 M 100Z. Leaa than 100 - decline from FY 1975. p 

^lua operator poaitiona are full-time-equivalent poaitiona, not the actual number of drivers employed. Moat of the drivers sre 
not employed full, time. v 

c fus attendant poaitiona are alao full-time-equivalent positions,* not the actual number of aides employed. 
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It , is curidus/*p, note that # >xpt tc?; FY'.19#7, w^n iec^jitrAli^ation oO|e r 
division was begim/ '$hetW .bad *ee£, no g*eat* jjisip^ritfr jtorrtK^ growth $f sfaf^ , v 
by position category except to^i^B^ailJpc.' JJWitih de^ent^lizationj sioaH ^ ;' 
area office staff became ttespon^ible. fo< all .buS^T* &lv$£s» >ird '^ide^ ^n J'ttuj " 1 /. 
area — too many to $uper^i»V* and? poiitrql* adequately. J # St;aEf iMbber#\pdwte4 1 
this out in a memor^agutt, '^i. /do *'fyti<$[ vas 'topken to alleviate tfutii. . * ^ ; 
situation. In FY 1982'i. tb£ five. ^juuM^re''n£g^ into thrfce, ,si$e 
each area increased. W&lejntore ^embers jjfar* assignei' to ^ctfO'arflta 

office, they became reftpOTj^lble for '..more' schools, ;pftp^s»\'td^tes, %V«9> 
drivers,* and aides. Thus, theit rabidity ^ ^ na^agtt^ sppexHrise, and support ; 
drivers and' aides and 'to meet iki demaxidiTrof. the schools Va« 4iministtje4'eyen ! 
further. " , ^ ' . T\v> f V'^ V. v. ' • ) - < V.V 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE DIVISION 'is BUDGET 



The budget is intended to support the division in carrying out , its mission, 
and the way 'the funds are distributed (salaries, supplies, etc.) has an effect 
on how th# diyision has to operate. There are some indications that in th* 
future, the division may have to / change its traditional way of dping 
business/ There are also indications that MCPS will have to be prepared %o 
provide greater support to the Transportation Division* v 



Budget Trends 



Exhibit 3.1 -gives the history of the total Transportation Division budget and 
of some major budget categbries from FY 1975 to FY 1^82. Shown in the exhibit 
by' fiscal year are, actual expenditures < (except for FY 1982), expenditures 
corrected for inflation by the CPI and expressed in 1975 dollars, change 
^expressed as a percentage of the FY 1975 budget, and the percentage of the 
budget funded by tihe Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) • 



* r 

Total Budget "* * 

The .total budget has increased continuously from $6^j8 million in FY 1975 to 
$14' million in FY 1981, apparently more than doubling in- the seven-year 
period. When corrected for inflation, however, the increase in 1975 dollars 
was frpm $6.8 mfllion in FY 1975 t;o $8.5 million in FY 1981, a change^of 25 
percent (or 125 percent of. the FY 1975 budget). Since the percentage of the 
budget funded by MSDE is an important topic in its own right, it will be 
discussed later in some detail. 



Salaries 



Salaries changed very little from FY 1975 to FY 1981 and, r*l#£ive to the 
increase . in the total budget, almost not at all after FY 1977* The actual 
increase was from $4,5 million in FY 1975 to $8 million in FY ,1981. In 1975 
dollars, however, the increase was from $4,5 million to $4*9 fiiilion, and the 
FY 1981 salary budget was only 109 ^percent of the FY 1975 budget* In 
contrast, the total budget increased to 107 percent of the FY 1975 budget .by 
FY 1977 to 112 percent in FY 1978* 

This small increase in salaries has been achieved, as has been noted 
previously, by reducing the managerial,' supervisory, and clerical staff while 
increasing the number of drivers, 'aides, and mechanics for whom they are 
responsible* As a result, managers have limited opportunity to manage and 
supervisors are not able to supervise (see discussion in Chapter 5, which 
deals with the internal functioning of the division). 



Supplies, Materials, and Equipment 

The supplies and materials budget has increased more than the total budget. 
In actual dollars, it has tripled between FY 1975 and FY 1981 and has 
increased to 1 73 percent. of the FY 1975 budget. Buses represent the largest 
part of the equipment budget, which increased to 157 percent of the FY 1975, 
budget between FY 1975 and FY 1981. An increase in programs and the. growth of 
special education have undoubtedly increased the need for buses. However, it 
is possible that some routing and scheduling problems have been solved ,in the 
past by adding buses instead of redesigning routes. This .has not much 
affected the budget, because MSDE has funded the purchase of buses for 
approved new routes. However, the situation is .changing because MSDE has 
changed its method of funding. 



MSDE Fuhding 

As can be seen in Exhibit 3.1, a significant proportion of the divisions 
budget was, in the past, funded by MSIJE* Between FY 1975 and FY 1981, ,the 
percentage ranged fryn 60 percent to as much as 76 percent, with an average 
between 65-70 percent. The funding formula was complex, taking into 



It should be noted that the 67 percent shown for FY 1982, is based on 

the amount budgeted, notion the amount actually spent, yhich is not yet 

computable. The percentage will undoubtedly turn out to be a smaller 
proportion of actual spending. 



Exhibit 3.1 



TRANSPORTATION DIVISION BUDGET: FY 1975 TO FY 1982 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS AND CORRECTED FOR INFLATION 



Fiscal Year 
i . 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

1982 (budgeted) 



1975 
.1981 
1982- (budgeted) 



1975 
1981 

1982 (budgeted) 



1975 
1981 

1982 (budgeted) 



,a 



Actual 
Expenditure 

6.8 

7.8 

8.2 

9.1 
10.0- 
11.7" 
14. Q 
14.8 



'4.5 
8.0 
8.9 



Total Budget 

la 1975 b 
Dollars ' 



0). i- 



6.8 

3 

7.3 
7'.6- 
7.5 
, 8.0 
8.5 
d 

Salaries 

. 4.5 
4.9 

d • 



Percentage of 
FY 1975 Budget 

100 
107 
107 
112 
110 
. H8 
125 
d 



100 
109 
d 



Supplies and Materials 

1.1* i.i ioo 

3.3 * * 1.9 * 173 

3.2 'd' * d 

Equipment (Primarily Buses) 

0.7 0.7 100 

1.7 1.1 157 

1.7 d d 



Percentage 
Funded by MSDE 

76 

63 

68 • 

68* 

66 

68 

60 

67 c 



a Actual expenditure in millions o£ dollars rounded^to nearest 100 thousand. 

kfn millions rounded to nearest 100 thousand and corrected for inflation. 

c Percetitage funded by Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) . 

d The CPI is not yet available, and correction for inflation cannot be made. 

e 0f the amount budgeted, not of actual expenditure. Actual percentage will be 
lower. * 



Not applicable. MSDE does not fund in this way. 
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• Exhibit 3.2 

PREDICTED TRANSPORTATION BUDGETS 
AND MSDE .FUNDING FOR SEVEN YEARS 



Fiscal Year 1982 

Transportation Div. 14.8 
in Million* of Dollars 

MSDE Contribution in b 9.9 
Millions of Dollars 

MSDE ContriSuti^i 

as Percentage of 67% 

Trans po'r ta t ion 

Division Budget 



1983 1984 . 1985 



16.5 18.5 20.8 



10.6 * 11.5 12.4 



64% 62% 60% 



1986 1987 1988 



23.2 
13.4 



26.0 



14.5 



29.2 
15.6 



58% 56% 53% 



Predicted Transportation Division budgets based on an annual increase of 
12%, Which has been the average from FY 1975 t0 FY 1982'. 

'Predicted MSDE contribution based on the assumption that the maximum 
allowable 8% increase wil-l~be* allowed each year. 
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account, such things as the number of approved routes, miles 'travelled by 
buses, staff positions considered essential, and so on* It did not allow for 
some expenses like substitutes 1 salaries, so it was not intended that MSDE 
funding would ever account for 100'percent of the division's budget*. 

Beginning in FY 1982, the method of funding was changed, and MSDE how gives 
block grants. The amount given, to MCPS for FY 1982 was determined by past 
expenditures to which an increment was added. In the future, the increase 
allowed by MSDE will be either 8 percent or the increase in the Baltimore CPI 
for private transportation, whichever is lower * This means that 8 percent is 
the maximum increase which can be expected* 

• * 
Exhibit 3*2 shows that the percentage of the budget that will be funded by 
MSDE may decrease, leaving more and more funding to MCPS, The predictions are 
based on two assumptions • First, since the average annual increase in the 
division's budget has been 12 percent, it is assumed that cost? will continue 
to grow at that rate* Second, it is assumed that MSDE will increase its 
funding by the maximum of 8 percent per year allowed by the new formula. 

As can be seen, if these two assumptions hold true, by 1985 the proportion of 
the budget funded by MSDE would fall to 60 percent:. By 1988, it would fall to 
53 percent, and MCPS would .have to fund almost 50 percent of the 
Transportation Division budget instead of the average of about 30 percent it 
has had to fund in the past. At 50 percent, MCPS would, in 1988, have to fund 
$14.6 million of the projected $29.2 million budget instead of $8.8 million 
(at 30 percent), a difference df $5.8 million. 

Of course, the rate of inflation may decrease nationally, and the 
Transportation Division's budget may not continue to increase by 12 percent a 
year. However, the 60 percent MSDE funding actually Occurred in FY, 1981 and 
could occur again in FY 1982. Should that happen, the 50:50 .point would be 
reacted well before 1988. Whatever the. case, it is higMy unlikely that the 
block grant t * system adopted " by MSDE will provide MOTS with the rather high 
percentage of funding of the past. This may force both the. Transportation. 
Division and MCPS to look for new, less costly >way£ to carry out the 
division's mission. *■ 



CHAPTER 4 



THE DIVISION'S PERFORMANCE 



Above all else, the Transportation Division carries out its mission 
successfully — not necessarily cost effectively, but successfully. The staff 
get pupils from home to schodl and b#ck home again day after day for 185 days, 
often under the most difficult ^nd hazardous driving conditions. TJiey also 
keep the buses running while keeping all other MCPS* vehicles running as 
well. The division satisfies parents, principals, >its own drivers, and 
managers of other units. % 



^ Pupil Transportation 



Exhibit 4.1 shows some selected questions asfcecl on questionnaires (see 
Appendix A) and responses given by principals and parents. When asked to give 
an overall evaluation of the bus service, 89 percent of the parents said they 
are satisfied or # very satisfied, and 84 percent of the principals said the 

service is good to excellent. 

# 

Of major concern to parents are the safety of the bus stop, whether or not the. 
bus adheres to a regular schedule, the drives treatment of the pupils, and 
driving safety. It can be seen in Exhibit 3.1 that 93 percent of the parents 
1)he bus stop is safe, 93-95 percent said the bus afrives at the stop on 
^82 percent said the driver is courteous, and 79 percent said the driver 
/s carefully. It should be noted that parents are* not always in a 
ft ion to know whether the driver is Courteous _or safe, so many of them said 
they could not judge the situation'. It is this, rather than negative 
responses , that accounts for what could appear as a lower ^ degree of 
satisfaction. 
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Exhibit 4a 

EVALUATION OF THE SERVICES PROVIDED 
BY THE TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 



a 



Questions /Rating 8 

Overall evaluation 
of the bus service 



Satisfaction with the 
typical hom^school- 
home bus service 

Is child 1 s bus stop 
located in safe place? 

Does child's bus usually 
arrive on time or within 
10 minutes of schedule: 

On way to school? 

, On way home? 

Is driver courteous 
to ptfpils? 

Does the driver 
drive- carefully? 

Time it takes for the 
shop to complete average 
mechanical repair. 

Is mechanical work usually 
done right' the first time? 



Drivers 1 evaluations of 
condition of bus (see text) 



Respondents 
Princip^s 



Parents 



Bus Drivers 



Response 

Excellent 

Good 



Very satisfied 
Satisfied 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Within 1 day 
Within 2 days 



Yes, always 
Usually 



Average rating 



Percentage q| 
Respondents 

34 
50 
84 

48 
41 
89 

93 



93^ 

95 

82 c 



c 



79 



69 

8? 

33 
34 
67* 

1.-2 



*Data from questionnaires. See Appendix A. 7 

^Percentage of, those who returned questionnaires. Large sample sizes or 
large percentages of response .from smal3jTpopulatiofls permit generalization 
to the entire populations represented. Percentages given here do not equal 
100 percent because .other responses, including "cannot judge" were possible 
but not reported; * 

In. these cases there was a high percentage of tf cannot judge" responses, 
not of negative responses. Drivets are not always in a position to know 
whether br not a particular mechanical repair has been done correctly* 
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Many respQndeuts in both groups took the time to write highly favorable 
comments on questionnaires. The' following are examples: 



o "We are very happy with the transportation system," (Parents of a 
visually impaired child.) ' 

o "I just want .to say that...I have been pleased with MCPS 1 
transportation^ Keep up the good work." (Parent*) 

o \"The bus services has been outstanding ! Congratulations on a job well 
done!" (Parent) 

" v ' • . ' 

> o "It is my pleasure to help [by filling out this questionnaire] 
considering how wonderful your bus service has been." (Parent)* 

o "Ip. no uncertain terms, I think our transportation [system is] 
excellent! I f ve had nothing but immediate and effective support from 
tiie area director of transportation." (Principal) 

o "In [our area, the transportation supervisor] and his staff knock 

themselves out for us. .. .Transportation is a big undertaking, and the 

Support we get is excellent /" (Principal) <- v 

• « 

o "We have excellent bus service. The supervisor, drivers, ajad aides 
are vpry conscientious and great with the kids.", (Principal) 

o " [The btjs service] ... .has been excellent* The buses arrive and depart 
promptly and the bus drivers themselves > £re 'very courteous. We are 
* very pleased." (Principal) 

o. "[With] all of the problems. .. .the Transportation Division does a 
' remarkable job. I admire them all for the job they do." (Principal) 



Service and Maintenance 



Drivers weye asked to evaluate the condition of each of the 20 major 
components of their buses: window glass, mirrors, starter system, brakes, 
tires, body, lights, engine, and so on. The rating scale was as ^follows:. 

1. Good Works well, not broken or torn, no repair or replacement needed 

2. .Fair^. Works, not broken or torn, needs some adjustment or repair. 

3. Poor" *Doesn; f t work at all, broken or torn, in need of replacement or 

repair - * " * 
* ■ t 

Taking all of these ratings together and making* the not unreasonable 
assumption that an evaluation of. all* major components constitutes an 
evaluation of the bus, the average rating of th6 condition of the buses was 
1.2, pr good as defined by the above- scale. According to a, majority of the 
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driv«r» (Exhibit the typical mechanical repair it. completed within a 

day, and 87 percent said the work is done within 1-2 days. "Though drivers are 
not always able to judge whether or n<jt a particular repair has been done 
correctly, 67 percent did say that the, mechanical work is usually done right 
the first time the bus is taken into the shop. - 

Managers, of \the Supply Division, whose vehicles are maintained »by the 
Transportation Division, were interviewed. Managers repotted that, the 
Transportation Division provides excellent service, and this favorable 
evaluation was repeated throughout the interview. The Supply Division has a 
preventive maintenance schedule for its vehicles and a dispatcher who makes 
sure vehicles are taken to the shop when scheduled. Unscheduled repairs are 
done when drivers report the need. Managers s^id that the Transportation 
Division adheres to the preventive maintenance schedule and gives fast arid 
competent repair service. It was' pointed out that Supply Division vehicles 
need road service only infrequently, a situation attributed to the excellent 
routine maintenance the vehicles are given. - 

Maintenance Division and Transportation ^Division staff are housed at the same 
depots, and Maintenance vehicles are parked on depot lots.. Maintenance 
Divison managers report that given these circumstances it is not surprising 
that there are excellent relations between divisions. tinlike the Supply 
Division, the Maintenance Division does not have a dispatcher who is 
responsible forgetting vehicles into the shop for preventive maintenance. 
However, the Transportation Division takes all responsibility for scheduling 
and performing the service. " The depot supervising automotive, mechanic 
develops a monthly schedule, which . is posted in his office. 4 Night shift 
mechanics (except at Clarksburg, where work is done during the day) are 
assigned to ^service Maintenance* vehicles •just as they are assigned other, 
regular wo'rk. 

■ • 

Problems and the Overall Evaluation 



As might be suspected,, there are many problems in the operation of the 
Transportation Division and the division's delivery of service, and much of 
the rest pf this report is a discussion Qf those problems. Parents are not 
*klways informed of bus schedules. Buses are sometimes late and sometimes 
break down on the way to school with a full complement of kindergarten tots 
aboard. Teachers may, on occasion, have to stay beyond their allqted 'time at 
the end of the day to care for pupils whose, bus has failed to arrive. 
Wheelchair lifts sometimes freeze/ A bus may have to be kept out of service 
for weeks for lack of a spare part. 

■ » 



See Part III. A system needs to be devised * to inform the Maintenance 
Division Jthat the work has been performed. 
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On the questionnaires, principals and parents identified a variety of 
problems. In fact, almost 24 percent of the parents reported that -they had. 
* contacted' the Transportation Divison for help with a problem at least once. 

However, all but a handful said the problem was solved by the divisions ' staff 
within a very short time with courtesy and concern for the parents 1 and 
children f s welfare. 

It is important to note that when asked to evaluate the overall service 
performed by the division, even the principals and parents who identified 
, problems gave the division high ratings. The problems, then, are problems of 
detail .which do not detract from' the generally excellent service provided by 
• the Transportation Division. 




CHAPTER 5 



INTERNAL FUNCTIONING OP THE DIVISION: 
- RESPONDING VS. PLANNING ^ND CONTROLLING 



While the Transportation Division performs its mission successfully, it does 
so "almost entirely . by responding to immediate demands. The pupil^^ 
transportation staff are inundated daily by so many telephone v calls and 
requests for service that they cannot perform many o£ the jobs fot^which they 
are responsible (see Chapter 12) . The automotive services staff meet an 
enormous demand for service, often with inadequate facilities and equipment 
(see Chapter 19). Under present circumstances it is difficult to determine^ 
how much of the roughly $14-million MCPS spends on pupil transportation and 
vehicle maintenance is well spent or how much could be saved by making 
changes in operations. It can probably be assumed, however, that savings are 
possible. For example, cutting one single mile a day from the combined runs 
of each bus would reduce annual mileage by 116,000 miles. 'This, in turn, 
would save mor£ than $33,000 inf fuel alone, to say nothing of reducing 
maintenance costs. However, the staff have almost no time to acquire the 
information needed to plan routes with maximum, efficiency and, even if the 
information were readily available, there is little time to analyze it. . There 
is time only to respond, to meet the demands of the day, the hour, the 
minute. There are many reasons for th^s unfortunate situation, many of whiUh 
are presently beyond the ^control of the division. \J 

The Causes < 



Changes in the Road Network 1 * 

i . \ ' 

# • 

'The widening of a road somewhere in the county would go unnoticed by the otfyer 
service units in MCPS,., except, perhaps, as a modest inconvenience to some 
maintenance mechanics or drivers of supply and food service vehicles. In any 

'case, 'those division would, not be affected. However, while the work on the 
road is going on, the transportation Division may 'have to reroute and 



reschedule a number of buses. If, wh«n the work is finished, the newly 
widened road carries a heavier load of traffic than befggre, the division 1 s may 
have . to pick up 200 additional children who,, because walking is no longer 
safe, become eligible for transportation under current laws. Picking up 
additional children also means establishing bus stops, routes, and schedules 
and, perhaps, buying a new bus or two and training drivers*. 



Pupil Mobility : ' ' 



Population movement within and in and out of the county is high and frequent, 
and some schools experience as much as 30-40 percent mobility rate among 
pupils. If the number of pupils remains fairly constant through the school 
year, W^Ls^ movement will not affect _the number of calls the Maintenance 
Divisidn^has to make, the number of meals swerved in school cafeterias, or the 
number of suplies delivered to schools. Again, however, movement of the 
population forces the Transportation Division to make frequent modifications 
of bus routes and- schedules.. x 

« 

c ' 

Special Education 

Special education transportation placed heavy demands on the Division of 
Transportation. In 1981, only 6 percent of the pupils wfio were transported 
were in special education programs, but they accounted for 30 percent of all 
buses and of all route mileage. Since there are many programs widely 
scattered over the county, special education pugils must often be transported 
very long distances or by extremely complex rotites. In addition, families of 
pupils in special education are as mobil^^s other families. Often, when a 
family moves, the child continues to attend the same program or school as 
before rather than tra nsferring to the neighborhood school in the new 
community. Thus, one' child's moving may mean that the Transportation Division 
staff will have to quickly work out a way for the school bus ,to get the child 
to the program — no matter how far from the child's new home — or make immediate 
arrangements for private transportation. 

Parents * . * 

1 A 

♦ 

Parents make daily demands upon the Transportation Division, as might he 
expected when 50,000 children are transported. Most sound reasonable at first 
glance: "Could the bus driver please come just two extra blocks to our house 
.because...? It will take only two minutes—we've timed it. 11 But 2 minutes 
for each of 50,000 children would mean that 1,666 hours would be added to the 
schedule each school day. While the division cannot possibly grant all such 
requests, the staff must respond in some way to each parent, and this takes an 
enormous amount of time each day. i 



t 



The Schools 



* 

The division responds daily to requests for service from area associate 
superintendents , principals, teachers , and program coordinators ♦ The area 
office may, for example, arrange for half-day closing of schools, an 
apparently simple arrangement which actually imposes a major burden on the 
Division of Transportation: getting drivers for what amount to extra runs, 
working out conflicts in bus schedules so that 'schools which are not closed 
are provided with normal after-school service • Each day, many teachers take 
pupils on field trips • Program coordinators or subject specialists conduct 
activities which may involve transporting bands, glee clubs, or other large 
groups of pupils from pl$ce to place. In all cases, arrangments for 
transportation have to be made by the divisions staff. 



Providing Daily Service 

. % ; * 

In addition to external demands, the daily , operation of the bus and garage 
services imposes a need for immediate response. Many drivers are absent every 
day, and substitutes have to be called. Buses break down .on the rpad, and 
sbmetimes both an, extra bus and an emergency vehicle have .to be dispatched. 
Gasoline has to be pumped, parts ordered. In short, all of the ongoing fasks 
have to be done at the same time the staff try to respond to the* demands of 
road conditions, weather, parents, teachers, etc. v* 



The Effects 



Pupil* Transportatibn 

. 

In pupil transportation, most of the responses the Staff must "make to 
immediate demands require telephone or radio calls, sometimes both, and often 
many calls for one task. A time-and-task study conducted by the project staff 
showed that f or ,all area transportation Office staff combined, talking on the 
telephone absorbed about 45 percent of their time on the job, nearly half of a 
normal working day. Transportation assistant spent about 6$ ^percent of the 
day (about 5 hours) on the telephone. They also ,spent, about two hours a day 
making radio calls, managing field trips, and doing other assarted jobs. One 



''See detailed discussion in^ftrrt II and Appendix A* 
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hour v a day w*s available for anything that could be called planning—and that 
hour Was likely to be devoted to modifying already existing routes, totting up 
load counts, and other short-range jobs. " ~" 

While area transportation supervisor* were hot asked to participate in the 
time-and-task survey, observations by the project staff showed that . they too 
spend a large part of their time on the telephone or dealing with Immediate, 
not long range problems. In some cases, they have so little time during the 
normal work day to deal with problems that will affect operations that they 
conduct field investigations on their own time (checking new housing, checking 
bus stops,' etc.). / 

The overwhelming, constant demand for service makes it impossible for pupil 
transportation supervisprs and transportation assistants to supervise. They 
do not -have tim^ to go out on the road. They cannot give drivers the 
on-the-bus supervision required by law, bylaw, or regulation. Even less do 
they tiave an opportunity to plan and to control the conditions of operation. 
As was said previously, they do not have tide to acquire the information 
needed to plan routes, and even if it were available, there would be no time 
to analyze it. There is no time to take a long look at, the existing network 
of routes to see if it could be made more efficient. 



Service and Maintenance 

The service and maintenance staff fare somewhat better. They do not receive 
the same barrage of calls from parents, teachers, principals, area 
superintendents, and other MCPS staff members. However, they too spend 
virtually all of their time responding. Depot supervisors spend 50 percent or 
more of the!8: time writing repair orders because they are not. assigned a 
service writer and doing the depot clerical work because they have no clerk.. 
In addition, they take emergency^ calls for road service on both the telephone 
and the radio. They ara^Wte to spend less than, the remaining 50 percent of 
their time supervising because they are too frequently interrupted. At some, 
depots, the mechanics and service workers are forced to work on, parking 
lots—usually on 'their backs — in sun, rain, or snow because there are too few 
service bays for the number of buses assigned to the depot and the number of 
jobs that have to bp done each working day and night. 
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CHAPTER 6 



SERVICES ANp THE BUDGET 



General Trends 



Major Trends 

t 

- / 



Exhibit 6,1 shows some general trends in MCPS schdol bus transportation fr6m 
FY 1975 to FY 1982. Exhibit 6.2 shows, in abbreviated vform, these same trends 
as percentages of increase or decrease from either the peak year of ^he period 
or of the' lowest year, whichever comparison is appropriate. 

The number of pupils enrolled and the inumbs&^of MCPS schools in 1 operation have 
declined steadily from FY 1976 to the present. While the number of schools 
decreased by 13 percent, enrollment decreased by 23 percent. The number of , 
MCPS pupils transported on home-schooi-home runs decreased by. 21 percent, 
slightly less than the decrease in enrolment, but certainly closely in 
'keeping with it. Throughout the entire period from FY 1975 to FY 1982, the 
percentage of pupils eligible for transportation varied between a low of 47 
percent to high of 53 percent* '/ I 

The most striking trend which can be seen in both exhibits* is thi increase i^ 
the , number of buses ^nd in the number of miles travelled 6y the, buses. 
Whereas there were, in FY 1975 and FY 1976, ^6 buses on routes, there are now 
4 614, 4 an increase of 17 percent. In FY 1975, thep buses travelled 7.95 millio^ 
miles. In FY 1981, they travelled 9.02 million miles,, an increase of 24 
percent. Thus while the number of pupils eligible for transportation 
decreased' by more than 9*j00oi (or 21 percent), the burden on the Transportation 
Division increased by 88 > buses (to 117 percent of FY 1975) and by almost 
2,000,000 more fleet miles Cto 1^4 percent of FY 1975). Despite this growth, 



T^tal miles, not home^school-home route;miles only. The total includes 
all ,uses. of the buses: route miles, field trips, special runs of all kind, 
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Exhibit '6.1 



MAJOR TRENDS IN TRANSPORTATION: 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 to 1982 



1975 1976 ■ 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 

Number of Schools 

in Operation 202 205 199 191 186 185 181 178 

MCPS Enrollment ' ) 

(in thousands) 124.3 122.3 117.6 112.6 107.4 102.5 97.1 95. 

f 

MCPS Pupils Transported 

(in thousands) ,60.3 64.3 57.2 53.4 52.0 49.0 50.9 51. 

MCPS Pupils Transported 

as Percent of Enrollment 48 * 53 49 47 48 48 52 53 

• « ' 

Number of Buses 

on Route • 526 526 .^39 565 572 586 602 614 
Number of Miles 

Travelled (millions) 7.95 7.88 8.00 8.37 8.90 9.44 9.82 N/A 



> 

« 
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Exhibit 6.2 



FY 1981 AND FY 1982 DATA AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FROM 
PEAK OR LOWEST YEAR 



Number of Schools in Operation 

MCPS Enrollment 

Number of Pupils .Transported 

Number of Pupils Transported 
as Percentage of Enrollment 

Number -of Buses on Routes 

Number of Miles Travelled 
by School Buses 



Base' Year 
FY 1976 

' FY' 1975 
FY 1976 
FY 1976 

FY 1975 
FY 1975- 



Percentage 
FY 1981 FY 1982 • 



-12 
-22 
-21 
NC* 

+14 
+24 



-13 
-23 
-21 
NC 

+17 
' NA C 



See Exhibit 6.1. Enrollment began to decline in FY 1976. However, the 
number of schools in operation rose from 202 in FY 1975 .to 205 in FY 1976. 
The number of pupils transported in absolute numbers and as a percentage of 
enrollment also increase* 5 . However, the number of buses remained constant 
in FY 1975 to FY 1976, but then began to increase. i 

\c ■ No change. The highest in the past was 53 percent in FY 1976. In FY 
1981, the percentage" was 52 and in FY 1983, 53. See Exhibit. 6.1 

; 

"NA » Not available. Mileage data will not be computed for FY 1982 until 
the autumn." 
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the managerial and supervisory staff of the Transportation Division 
(Chapter 2, Exhibit 2.2) has been cut to 83 percent of its FY 1975 level, 
while the clerical staff has been cut to 85 percent • 



2 

Regular and Special Education 

The two largest categories of service are regular and special education. 
Exhibit 6.3 shows comparative trends in these services from FY 1975 to the 
present. Exhibit 6.4 shows percentages of change compared to a base year, 
either the peak or lowest year, depending on the nature of the comparison. 

From FY 1976 to ^ the present, the number of regular pupils transported has 
declined steadily, so that in FY 1982, 23 percent fewer regular education 
pupils were being transported than in FY 1976. The number of buses assigned 
to regular runs has decreased by 6 percent, and the mileage attributable to 
regular buses had declined by 4 percent (approximately in keeping with the 
decrease in number of abuses). In contrast, the number of special education 
pupils transported on special buses has increased by 67 percent over FY 1977, 
the lowest year. Since FY 1975 (lowest year), the number of special education 
buses has increased by 140 percent, and the mileage attributable to special 
education buses has increased by 168 percent, far beyond the increase in the 
number of buses.** 

In actual dollars (Exhibit 6.3), all per-pupil maintenance, operations, and 
salary cost's increased. w For regular pupils, the per-pupil costs Oof 
maintenance, and operations (fuel, service, repairs) increased by 246 percent 
from FY 1975 to FY 1981, and operator salary costs increased by 50 percent 
from FY 1976 (low year) to FY 1981. For special education pupils, maintenance 
and operations costs increased by 279 percent from FY 1975 to FY 1981. Aides 1 
salaries are included as operator salary costs for special education pupils, 
so that the per-pupil operator costs increased by 169 percent between FY 1975 
and FY 1981. * 



2 

It is both badly misleading and very awkward to refer to the vast 
majority of pupils who are not handicapped or who do not receive special 
services as "non-special-education 11 pupils. Therefore, and for consistency, 
they will be referred to throughout this report as regular pupils, and their 
schools and programs will be called regular schools and programs. 
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Exhibit 6.3 

A COMPARISON OF TRENDS IN 
REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 to 1982 



1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 



/ 

Regular Program 


58.3 


6.2.4 


55.3 


51.1 


49.2 


46.5 


47.9 


47.1 


Special Education Program 


2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


2.3 


2.8 


2.5 


3.0 


3. 


Total 


60.3 


• 64.4 


57.1 


53.4 


52.0 


49.0 


50.9 


50. 


Number of Buses on Routes: 


► 




' 424/^ 












Regular Program 


444 - 


-432 


409 


409 


404 


420 


417 


Special Education Program 


82 


• 94 


115 


156 . 


163 


182 


182 


197 


Total 


526 


526 


539 ' 


565 


572 


586 


602 


614 


Miles Travelled in Millions: 
















Regular Program 


-6.7 


6.4 


6.2 


5.8 


6.4 


7.0 


6.4 


NA- 


Special Education Progam 


l.;3 




1.8 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


3.5 


NA 


Total 


8.0 


7.8 


8.0 


8.4 


8.9 


9.4 , 


9.9 


NA 



b 

Maintenance and Operation Costs Per Pupil : 

Regular Program $ 24 $ 27 $ 31 $ 37 $ 49 $ 69 $ 83 NA 

Special Education 

-Program $101 $135 $189 $243 $218 . $286 $383 ■ NA 

Operator's Salary Cost Per Pupil : 

Regular Program > % $ 39 $ 38 $^42 $ 45 $ 54 $ 60 $ 57 NA 

Speci&l Education * 1 

Program (includes aides) $342 $393 $545 $629 $573 $566 $698 NA 



^NA. * Not available. Mileage and cost data will not be computed , for FY 
1982 until the autumn. «• ^ 

h * 

Maintenance and operations costs include parts, labor, contract work, 
gas, oil, tires, indirect labor, and overhead. 

461L 
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Exhibit 6.4. 



REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATION DATA 
• AS PERCENTAGES QF INCREASE OR 
DECREASE FROM BASE ' YEAR 



Base Year 



Percentage 
FY 1981 FY 1982 



MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION COSTS PER PUPIL 

* 

Regular Education 
Special Education 

OPERATOR'S SALARY COST PER f>UPIL 

"Regular Education 
Special Education 

NUMBER OF PUPILS TRANSPORTED^ * 

Regular Education 
Special Education 

NUMBER OF BUSES ON ROUJES C 

Regular Education 
Special Education 

MILES TRAVELLED *BY BUSES d 

* • 

Regular Education ! 
Special Education 



FY 1975 
FY 1975 



FY 1976 
FY 1975 



.FY 1976 
FY 1977 



FY 19.75 
FY 1975 



FY 1975 
FY 1975 



+246 NA 
+279/^t NA 



+ 50 
+104 



-23 
+67 



/ 
NA 



-23 
+72 



- 5 - 6 
+12/2 +140 



- 4 
*169 



NA 
NA 



Base year is peak or lowest year, depending on the comparison being made. 
The use of different base years for number of pupils transported gives the 
most conservative figures and changes. 

b 

Special education pupils include only those transported on special ) 
education buses, not the very large number of special education pupils who 
ride regular buses and are included here in regular pupils.. • _ 

c 0 * 

' Special education buses are only those so designated in Transp6rtation 

Division records. The number is conservative. * 

<L ' ' ' ' 

Mileage which can be attributed to each of the two classes of bus. 

^A ■ Not available. FY82*data will not be available until autumn. 

536L 
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Other Progrtos 

^ * • ■ - 

Over ttie years, the number of programs which require transporting pupils by 
bus has increased*; In some cases, special homerschool-home ; % transportation is 
provided. In others, pupils are transported among schools or from schools to 
program sites* a^Efie following are some of these programs: 

ESEA Title I \ ■ ' ESOL * x 

Kiiigsley Wilderness ^Project Middle, Juniot, Secondary Activities 

, .Extended Elementary Education t . American Indian Project ^ f 

Head Start * Quality Integrated Education' 

These and other programs contribute to the general increase in transportation 
costs. Every additional bus mile means additional fuel, maintenance, and 
driver salary costs. Scheduling buses, arranging for drivers > finding 
substitute drivers *fcen necessary, and taking care of a^l the other details 
which are always involved in moving pupils from place to place also adds a 
heavy burden to a reduced and already overburdened staff. Even yhen a program 
has it own van and servide contract, transportation ..costs to MCPS are 
Increased. * - , * 



Field Trips' m 

- 

To the Transportation Division, a field trip igfeny trip which can be charged 
to sdtaq account: school, administrative area, program, or MCPS office 
♦ account. Therefore, when pupils are transported for soijie of the programs 
mentioned above* the trip is recorded and charged as a field .trip. However, 
the Transportation Division is often required to transport pupils for programs 
which do not have budgets. Thus field and other special trips are part of a 
larger problem which is discussed later. 



Effect of Closing Schools 



It is generally believed that when declining enrollment leads to closing of 
schools, the number of pupils transported increases. The line of reasoning 
is ►that when a school is closed and its pupils are transferred to another 
school farther from home-, more pupils become eligible for transportation: 




A generality often made in the literature of school bus transportation. 




This" argument, has, in the past, been used to justify increases in the 
Transportation Division budget. \^ 0000000m ^ 

The data presented in Exhibits 6.1, 6.3, and 6.4 do not support the belief 
that closing schools has iucreased the tojtal transportation burden in MCPS. 
It is true that the number of buses and number of miles travelled by buses 
have increased during the period of declining enrollment and closing of 
schools. However, as can been Seen most easily in Exhibit 6.4,, the number of 
pupils in regular education who are being transported in FY 1982. is 23 percent 
below the FY 1976 peak, and the ' .number qf regular .education buses has 
decreased by 6 percent. In FY 1981, the latest year of record, the nynfrer of 
miles, travelled by regular buses was 4 percent lower than> the high of FY 1975. 

It lt>ok£ very much as if the ii^creases in the number of buses and the* number 
of miles travelled are primarily attributable to' the increase in the number of 
programs which require transportation and to ttje growth of special education. 
New programs require additional service without necessarily making eligible 
for tiome-school-hbme transportation pupils who were not previously eligible* 
Agupilwho is identified, as; handicapped, however, ' becomes eligible for 
T homfe~school-home transportation regardless .of distance between home and 
school. In addition, many speqial education pupils ,who c , are able to ride 
regular buses are assigned to schools or programs which are farther from their 
homes than the school they would normally attend. This, .of course, increases 
the distance they are transported. ' 

,This does not mean that closiijg schools has had no ef f edt «on transportation. 
There hav$ probably been particular cases in the past dn which the ^closing of 
a school has made additional pupils Eligible for transportation, though the 
local increase ;nay 'actually have b$eii of fset by a 4ecrease elsewhere. It is 
also possible 'that * the time may come when local increases in t\\e nufflfier of 
pupils who become. .eligible for transportation* because of the closing of' 
schools will not be offset by decreases eldewfcere. * 

It is somewhat doubtful that the .cost of, transporting additional pupils will 
ever be a tnajjor consideration wtien ejections are made about closing schools, 
because too many other considerations enter into the^ decisions. Still, it 
should be possible inany givfen case to determine how many, additional pupils 
will hav6 to be transported, how many more aisles hvses will have to travel, 
and what transportation tibsts will be if a school is c^'oseii. It has not been 
possible for the' pupil, transportation stafi:* to do this, however, because -they, 
have not gotten enough information about pupils,: ' who they . ire, where" they 
live, to what schools they are transferred, /etc.' 5 



, See for * example the FY 1-978 .budget in which "additional bus\ operators 
are requeb ted in anticipation of ' transporting 2,300 additional pupfls when 
small schools, are, closed. .. ." However, in resppri&£,to a 1981 budget ^question 
(11, .budget page V-60) division managers wrote, "The number of routes * created 
due to* school closings cannot be •determined. . . (and) records are not maintained 
to shbw thatl* .new routes were established dye to school cldsiftgs.'" 
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Services, Decisions, And Costs 



Almost daily, .the managers and supervisors of the Transportation Division .must 
make costly ' decisions about the many field trips and other special trips' and 
services they are asked to provide; As was pointed out earlier, some programs 
have transportation budgets and some do not. On the surface, at least, it 
would seem as if the revision could refuse all requests for -jwf 1 
transportation unless there is an 'account or program budget to which the oxfst 
of service can be charged yfcln practice, it does not work that way because 
there are no guidelines c&. which decisions can be based. 



Gifted and Talented Program: An Example 

The gifted ""^d talented program, is an excellent example of the problem. 'It 
must be remembered that the point here is not to assess the adequacy of the 
support MCPS gives to the program but to illustrate- the effects of 
' budgeting— or, Iti this case, lack of budgeting—and the' lack of guidelines. 

v The number,. 'of programs f or * the academically gifted and talented is. 

1 increasing. Some do not ' require transportation. Some are "pullout* from 
.school" programs which do require ' transportation. Still others are . not 
considered Vpullout" programs, but they require transportation nonetheless-.' 
Curiously, in the many pages of reports and memoranda available tq^- the MORE 
project team, - there is only one passing reference to transportation, and as- 
far as could be determined, no provisions have been made in recent budgets for 

' the transportation of the gifted and talented either among schools or from 
schools to other centers. 

However, some gifted and talented pupils are being . trans port^U In Area 1, 
about 300 'pupils from 42 different schools are transported \o four schools 
which have programs. Each pupil attends one day a week, though all pupils do 

- not attend on the same day. This requires daily- runs that add about 30-35 
hours a week to the divis'ion'„s bus schedule. In Area 2, t seven schools sent a 
comparatively, small number of- gifted and talented pupils to Lone' Oak 
Elementary School for a haft*-day per week, and one bus was assigned .to the 
program for about 10 hours a week. The Transportation Division absorbs the 
cost of these special trips. Operating costs for- the -approximately 45 hours a 

. week that, are involved here can be as high as $25,000 ay^sgar. 



5 Sources: (1) Report of' the Advisory Committee on the Gifted and 
Talented, July, 1976, (2) Memorandum, Superintendent to BOE, Annual Progress 
Report on 'Education of Gifted and Talented, November, 1981, (3) Memorandum, 
Superintendent to BOE, Programming for Gif^d and Talented, November, 1981. 
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Quit*' in contrast to this service is the situation at Burning Tree* Elementary 
School (Area 2), which has a program for. the gifted and talented. Parents 
must provide. transportation and if they cannot do so, their child cannot 
attend * the program— in an administrative area in which . transportation is 
already being provided' to other gifted and talented pupils. 

In Area 3, the predominantly rural area, gifted and. ^talented ■ pupils are., not 
transported among schools. In the spring of 1980-81, a program .for. the 
"academically very able" was established at the Germantown, campus of 
Montgomery College. Parents had to provide transportation to the program or 
the children could not attend. This spring (FY 1982), a mathematics program 
for the "academically very able" will be offered at the Montgomery Village 
Junior High School each Friday. Parents will have to provide transportation 
or their children will not he able to attend. 

« • 

Again,* the point here is'- that decision' making is a probiem. There are 
inequalities in the services offered by the Transportation Division, even- in. 
services to the same program and within the same . administrative area. 
Budgeting is also a problem. When the program does - not have "funds, the 
Transportation Division absorbs the costs of the service. * a. 



Reimbursement And Funding 



» 

Partly because the Transportation Division is required to provide so" many 
services to programs- with and without budgets, it' is. difficult and -Sometimes 
impossible to determine the transportation costs of specific programs when the 
need arises. For example, it is reported by the managers of the division that 
some federally funded programs always overspend their transportation budgets 
before the end of the school year. The division cannot refuse to transport 
the pupils who are 'in the program and must therefore absorb the costs* of 
transporting them in its own budget. This may be very .costly to MCPS. * * 



Field Trips ' ' 

Any trip that cap^be^ charged to some account is considered to be^a field 
trip. \ In soj£" cases, educational programs are charged. others," field trip 
costs are nassed\ on to students (parents). In all cases, transportation costs/* 
should V recovered by MCPS if charges are /properly determined. As matters 
how stand, the Board of Education establishes a field trip mileage charge 
which includes a standard amount for maintenance . and operation costs, driver's 



6 ' ,« ' " * 

There- is some controversy which goes far beyond the issues this report 
can or should, address. The point" here is to illustrate the effect of lack of 
guidelines on. 'decision making. , l • 
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salary, and partial fringe benefit costs* The charges • do not include 
administrative costs despite the fact that arranging field tips takes a 
considerable amount of area transportation offices 1 administrative time* ' 
The most recent increase in the field trip mileage charge was made effective 
in April 1981. " 

Exhibit 6,5 shows the cost of field trips to MCPS in FY 1981, allowing for the 
amount collected or reimbursed on the basis of the Board of Education mileage 
charge and the amount the service actually cost* Far too low a charge was 
made (and is still being made>-for drivers wages and fringe benefits* Part 
of the reason for this is that drivers must often be paid overtime wages 
for field trips, but depending on the period (July 1^80 to March 1981 or April 
to June 1981) the differential between actual wages and the amount chargeQ 
ranged from $0*59 to $1.84 per hour. For part of FY 1981, too low a charge 
was made for maintenance and operations. This was changed when the Board 
.revised rates, and there was actually a gain, between April and June 1981. 
However, that very small gain did little to offset the loss to MCPS jm field 
trips, which amounted to $91,516. If . administrative costs were included, the 
loss would undoubtedly exceed $100,000. 

The $14,398 "gained" from maintenance and operation charges cannot be, taken as 
an indication of an upward trend that has been brought about by the latest 
revision of - field trip tates.. Instead, maintenance and opetations costs, 
driver's salaries, and the cost! of fringe, benefits will undoubtedly rise far 
beyond the. .amount dharged for field trips. Thus, unless charges are brought 
into yine with aosts and reviewed and adjusted more frequently, losses will 
continue and will probably increase*, 



MSDE Funding > — 

* 

It was pointed out in Part I that tef ore FY 1982 MSDE funded as much as 70 
percent of the Transportation Division budget. Therefore, MCPS could afford' 
to pay for field trips and other services not funded by MSDE. However, MSDE 

.>no'w provides block grants, and i£* inflation', continues, MCPS wi<ll have to 
assume a greater and greater share of transportation costs (see Part I). It< 
is therefore doubtful thlt MCPS can continue to afford to fund field trips. 
In addition, the change in the funding method makes it imperative f or MCPS to 

^obtain as much funding or reimbursement* as it can from sources other than 

*MSHE. 



7 ♦ 
It is estimated from a time-task study that in the three administrative 
areas combined, the time and salary of pi transportation assistants are 
devoted %to~ arranging and managing field trips. 



Exhibit 6.5. 

FY 1981 FIELD TRIP: 
GAIN OR LOSS FROM REIMBURSEMENT 



Loss (-) or Gain (+) 
Wages and fringe benefits — $63,079 

Maintenance and operations costs, 

July 1980 to March 1981 - 42,835 

Maintenance and operations costs, 

April 1981 to June 1981 + 14,398 

TOTAL COST TO MCPS. BEYOND REIMBURSEMENT. . ' $91,516* 

* - • 

^oes not include Transportation division administrative costs. 
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Driver and Substitute Accounts: 
A Budgeting Anomaly 



The way in which drivers' and substitutes* salaries kre budgeted and 'accounted 
for is related to the whole problem of attributing transportation costs to 
specific accounts^ and obtaining reimbursement. It also determines the number 
of drivers the T^msportation Division is permitted to Jiire and the amount bf 
time that has to be devoted to divisional payroll accounting. 

The Accounts 



There is, of course* x a budgeted. line item for drivers, expressed as the number 
of full time equivalent (FTE) , drivers allowed to' ttie division. In recent 
years, the number of FTE f s has been as follows: 



FY ^ m FTE's 

FY 1980 • 1 386 V 

FY 1981- 394 
FY 1982 • 402 

FY 1983 ' 520.5 



There is also a line item for substitutes 1 salaries. The amounts budgeted in 
that account ahd the amounts actually spent in FY 1980 and FY 1981, the latest 
years, of tecord, were as follows (rounded to the nearest thousand): 

Budgeted , Amount Spent 

FY 1980 C \ $304,000 $668,000 

FY,^981 368,000 819,000 

The amount budgeted for FY 1982 was $423,000 and for FY 1983, $487,000 
grounded). If FY 1980 and FY 1981 can be used as guides, the average amount 
actually spent Is 2.2 times the amount budgeted. It can be anticipated, then, 
that the amount spent in the substitute account will be about $930,000 in FY 
1982 and $1,071,000 in. FY 1983. 

While the rate of absenteeism among drivers is high and many substitutes are 1 
nieded each day, ~ a large and mostly unidentifiable gpe^centage of the 
substitute account is used to pay regular drivers. In a memorandum 



Unidentifiable, that id,, without an inordinate amount of effort. The 
funds are accounted for, but one would have to go through hundreds of trip 
tickets to sort out exactly what program or activity was supported by the 
funds of the Transportation Division. Mostly, they would be programs without 
transportation budgets — or without Budgets at all. 
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(O£,tobjr . 1$81) kh which be ^^kplAllied^. thtt „ reasions $or certain budget 
requests, ttuj director j>f th'e Division ,. of Tx^nspqrtat^otx pointed out the 
following: : ; ; ' m ;\ j f , v : o 

7ln*JT 19&, 3Qtit (additional) hdura per dfcy ar* being paid 
.regular d&vers for iruns BeJLng jlpne ";on a idaily basis. In m 
order to include this .time /in ttvft driver f s' regularly scheduled 
hours for which he/star is paid 'And accrued benefits,/. 37. 5 FTE 
positions are needed. The drivers ate currently being paid out 
of the substitute salary account. /' : 

It might al$o have been said that the substitute account is the catch-all 
account to which is charged the salaries of drivers who are assigned the many 
trips for which the division is not reimbursed. Some of the money in the 
account is used to pay substitutes. ' ' / 

This curious, system of budgeting too low in two places and overspending in one 
of them has some unfortunate effects^. Perhaps most important is that it 
prevents the division from openly and honestly hiring an adequate number of 
drivers , for an adequate number of hours, at a time whett the number of buses, 
miles driven, and trips are at all time highs. It also makes attributing 
co,sts to and obtaining reimbursement from programs' difficult or impossible 
If the transportation budget of a particular program .were externally .funded, 
it would make it difficult for MCPS to justify of document increases in costs 
that might otherwise be reimbursed. The pnly possible gain is that increases 
in staff do not appear to exceed some arbitrary guidelines. 



The Payroll . 

The preparation of tire payroll is a mot&ytrous task to which far too much time 
must be devoted. The roughly 400 FTE drivers the division is allowed 
represent about 600 part-time drivers. Between 60 and 90 drivers are absent 
each day $ and substitutes must be hired for all or part of their runs. 
Accounting for driver and substitute time is a difficult job in Itself. In 
addition, both drivers and substitutes are assigned a variety of 
home-school-home runs, extra runs, and special trips. The area transportation 
staff must record and account for all of these trips and Kours, assign time 
and mileage charges to various programs, and so on. (See Chapter 10.) 



Budget Planning 



The Division of Transportation collects extensive data from the transportation 
and maintenance operations. It also collects and supplies data to other units 
and programs. Some of these data would be useful for planning resource 
needs. However, under present conditions., they contribute almost nothing to 
budget planning. The budget which is presented for approval is based primarily 
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on past budgets, not on the needs of the division. A clear example of this is 
the previous description of the limit placed on the number of drivers allowed 
in the division 1 s budget despite ample justification for more. Another case 
in point is that regardless of the increase in the nuiler of buses, in miles 
driven, or in the number of services provided, the Division of Transporation's 
managerial, supervisory and clerical staff # have 1>een reduced consistently. 



Discussion 



It should be .obvious frpm the findings presented here that there are 
contradictions between the demands made on the Transportation Division and the 
financial realities. An organization faced with declining revenues and the 
possibility of having to assume an even greater proportion of operating costs 
should, it would seem, do the following things: 

o Reduce the number of costly services it offers 

» 

o Keep better records of how funds are spent 

o Attempt, whenever possible, to obtain full reimbursement of funds to 
which it is entitled 

o Make it possible for managers to .manage' by providing appropriate 
staff, guidelines, and support to managers 

Over the past five or six years, MCPS has not oniy done none of these things, 
but, for the most part, has done quite the opposite. More, not fewer demands 
have been made on. the Division of Transportation. The division has b6en 
discouraged from accounting accurately for funds (e.g., being forced to 
overspend in the substitute account) . Field trip charges , which include 
charges made to many programs and to pupils, have not covered operating 
costs. The .division has been forced to absorb costs for programs which do not 
have budgets and for those thatf regularly overspend. The managerial an£ 
supervisory staff have been cut and have little time to devote to the planning 
that could possibly save MCPS thousands of dollars annually. Hany changes must 
be made if the situation itself is to be changed: changes in attitudes towards 
services that MCPS can And cannot afford to provide, changes in budgeting and 
accounting, and changes in the way decisions are made. They cannot be made by 
the Division of Transportation alone, and many of the things that need to be 
done — development of policies and procedures that underlie decision making, 
for example — can be done only at *the very highest levels of administration and 
by the Board of Education. 
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Re commenda t ions 



A single major recommendation emerges from the findings: The superintendent 
and the Board of Education should establish a task force (team, committee, 
etc.) to review current transportation policies and to recommend additional 
policies for the operation of pupil trax^sportation. At a minimum, policies 
should deal with or provide for the following (in which some MORE 
recommendations are made) : 

o Transportation budgets for already existing programs for which 
transportation is now being provided in whole or in part (e.g., gifted 
and talented program) • * 

. The Division of Transportation should, with help of other units if 
necessary , identify all programs in which pupils are receiving 
transportation and th4 division and the program coordinators should 

make projections for future costs. 

* * * 

. Transportation budgets should ,be set up and clearly identified by 
program. 

o Procedures for annual review of all federally and other ^externally 
funded programs to determine actual transportation costs and obtain 
adequate reimbursement 

. The Division of Transportation, should' identify programs in which 
% the amount budgeted^ for transportation has typically been 

inadequate. 



. Transportation budgets of these and other externally funded 
programs should be reviewed /annually^ before . being submitted or 
approved (see below) . 

o Ari orderly procedure for controlling the growth of programs that make 
additional pupils eligible for transportation or m which * involve 
transportation of pupils gmong schools' or from schools to special 
centers ^ 

. A permanent transportation yeview team should be formed % 

• A statement of transportation needs and costs should be included in 
the description, and proposed budget of each nfew program. 

. The transportation review team should review the statements and 
cost estimates. - 

• A statement by the review team should .be presented to the Board of 
Education at the time the program is considered for approval by the 



Board. 
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o Limiting the number of fie.W, athletic, and other special trips' 
o Procedures for the review and'revision of field trip charges^ 

0 

. The Division of Transportation should be charged with the 
^responsibility for reviewing all field trip costs (including 
administrative) each quarter and for submitting to the 
superintendent, a statement of current costs* J 1 

* •> 
• The superintendent should review the Division of Transportation's 
..report and submit recommended increases (or decreases) to the Board 
of Education every quarter* 

o -Clear and consistent guidelines governing transportation and for" 
granting or refusing transportation 

- . Administrators and supervisors of the Division of Transportation 
should be able to make definite decisions not subject to appeal in 
all but major and/or unusual cases (to be defined by regulation). 

. In all but major or unusual cases, the director of the Division of 
TransportHion shouid be the last person to whom an appeal can* be 
made. 

4 f 

. Yot^y major * or unusual cases, procedures should specify who can make 
decisions. 

. All MCPS staff and parents (perhaps on request only) should be 
provided with a booklet in which rules and procedures are outlined. 

o^ Division of Transportation budget and accounting 

, . Driver and substitute accounts should be clearly separated; no 
amount of money paid to a regular driver, should be charged to theL 
substitute account. 

. The number of FTE drivers justified by \ the Division of 

Transportation by accurate data should be allowed^J^ the following 
year's budget. 

The Division of frankportation, perhaps witti thi> help of other 
units, should design a system which guarantees that correct 

transportation costs will be charged to program (and other) budgets < 

t 
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CHAPTER 7 



SPECIAL EDUCATION: A MAJOR SERVICE 

/ 

The Distribution Of Resources 



Ask anyone in the Transportation Division to identify the greatest single 
problem in pupil transportation and the immediate reply will be something very 
close to, "Special education; if we could solve that one we would have few 
other problems." The reason for this assessment is partly explained by the 
fact that the number of special education pupils, drivers, aides, and miles 
travelled have increased continuously from FY 1975 to the present (Chapter 
6). .Mere numbers do not, however, begin to reveal how much of a problem 
special education is to the Transportation Divisioti. 

The general problem is that the 3,000 pupils transported by nearly 200 special 
education 2 buses absorb a disproportionate share of the division's 
resources. While they represent only 6 percent of the 50,000 pupils 
transported, they account for the following: 

o 32 percent of all buses in FY 1982 » 

o 100 percent of the bus aides' * 

o 35 percent of all bus miles (FY 1981 data) 

o At least 32 percent of drivers 1 salaries 



For the most part, this chapter will deal with school bus 
transportation. When private transportation of special education pupils is 
included in a discussion, that fact will be made clear. 

The 3,000 does not include special education pupils wife ride regular 
buses, some of whom are transported to schools farther f rora ^home than their 
neighborhood schools. 
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There is no way to determine how muc| of the time of the pupil transportation 
staff is dS^oted to special education. Hpwever, as was pointed out in Part 
It one transportation specialist at the central office already devotes 100 
percent of his time to special education, including private transportation of 
special education pupils. The FY 1983 budget provides for a special and 
alternative assistant who will also work full time on special education. The 
specialist has been doing only some f not afl of the /Special education routing 
and scheduling, and this will st^Lll be true when there is an assistant. The 
largest part is done ,and 'will fontinue to be done by the staff in the area 
office. This' routing and scheduling takes a great deal of time because 
transporting special education pupils presents some unique problems. 



I 

* Pupil Mobility And Movement Of Programs, 



Pupil Mobility * 

m 

Transportation Division staff member? who deal with pupil transportation say 
that the parents of children in the special education program move around the 
county mote often than the parents of children in the regular program. ^This 
may, be true, though accurate data to support the generality are not 
available. What is certain is that when a child who is transported by special 
education bus moves, t^ie impact on pupil transportation is fat greater than 
when a regular pupil moves, ^particularly if the child continues to attend, the 
same school or program as in the past. Unlike the regular pupil, the child 
who rides a special education bus cannot simply go to the nearest school bus 
stop. Instead, special transportation arrangements have to be mqde, and this 
may involve rerouting and rescheduling a bus, assigning a bus that has ^pecial 
equipment, and so on.. 



Movement of Programs 

Sometimes, special education programs are moved while the children attending 
the program do not change their place of residence. This can create routing 
and scheduling problems for the Transportation Division and a certain amount 



3 , « . • 
• The previously mentioned time-task study attempted to detexnnine this. 
However, as will be discussed later, respondents spent so much time on the 
telephone and were interrupted so often by phone calls that they were npt 
always able^ to record the purpose, of. a particular c^ll. All reports indicate 
that a large \uMnber of calls are about special education. 
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of hardship for children as well. For example, in FY 1981, 'there were four 
specific learning disability (SLD) classes at Watkins Mill Elementary School* 
The school day started at 8:15, which allowed the busts to go on other runs to 
schools that opened' at 9:00* This year, three of the SLD classes were moved 
to Cashell and Candlewood Elementary Schools, which open at 9:00* Three buses 
had to be added to the routes to accommodate to the new opening; time, and the 
time 'the children who live upcounty spent on the bus was increased by a half 
hoajf# v „ 

• 

« Again in FY 1981, the Brown Station Elementary School provided special 
education classes for children living near t;he school in the Gaithersburg area 
and also for those living in and around Damascus to the ribtth. This year, the 
children living nearest to Brown Station were sent to Fallsme^d Elementary 
School, which increased the distance they travelled and the time they spent .on 
tftfe bus. Previously, the buses taking them to Brown Station could do the 
'short runs, then go on to do other runs. Now they cannot do additional runs. 

.Placement Decisions 3Qid Information 



Placement and Transportation 

According to Access to Continuum Education Services , the MCPS handbook on 
procedures and guidelines, transportation is to be taken into account when 
placement decisions ar& made. The following are excerpts from that dQcument: 

o Transportation factors are always considered in placement 
'decisions.' (11-17) 

, • , «< 

o The appropriate program supervisor works cooperatively 
with the area supervisor of transportation. . .or the 
central transportation office..* (11-17) 

6 Transportation superviors are consulted or invited to 
(CARD) meetings to assure that appropriate transportatibn 
can be arranged in a timely fashion. (III-ll) * » 

However, examples like 'those given in the previous section suggest that in 
many i cases "transportation factors 11 may not # be t considered in placement 
decisions. Managers of the Transportation Division say that quite often 
"cooperation" amounts to their providing transportation whatever the problem's 
and whatever the cost. And while transportation supervisors may be consulted 
or even invited. to meetings, it is primarily "to assure that appropriate 
transportation can be arranged in- a timely fashion" father than to have any 
real voice in placement decisions. > 



This does not mean that transportation is entirely ignored* There is ample 
evidence that many of the. professionals who have a voice in placement 
decisions do consider transportation as one of the many variables with which 
they must ^eal. .However, while they are conscientious, they cannot possibly 
know (he full impact on the transportation system of a particular decision* 
In any event, they are bound both by a professional ethic and by law to assign 
a child to .the most suitable program, not to the one most convenient for the 
Transportation Division* This raises the question of the extent to which the 
Transportation Division can influence placement decisions and under what 
conditions* 

Role of the New Transportation Assistant 

It was pointed out that, an assistant in special/alternative education 
transportation was added to the Transportation Division's central office staff 
in the FY 1983, budget*. In the written justification for the position it was 
said that one of the important duties of the assistant will be to represent 
theu division at CARD and other meetings* It was said that this will lead to 
more effective communication between the division and the Office of Special 
and Alternative t Education and* in turn* result in a reduction of 
transportation problems and costs* 

In some circumstances, the special education assistant might be able to 
influence a placement decision* If a child were diagnosed ^as learning 
disabled and there were two equally suitable SLD programs at different 
distances from the child's home, it cdUld pfbbably be agreed that it is more 
convenient to transport the child to one school rather Chan to another* This 
could, then, result in a reduction of transportation problems and perhaps to a 
reduction of costs* * 

In many other cases, the special assistant wou^d have little impact on 
decisions* As had been said, the professionals who make placement decisions 
are bound by ethics and law to place a child in the most suitable educational 
program* Identification of the most suitable program is based on diagnosis of 
the child's handicapping condition, level of functioning, and needs, Unless 
the special education transportation assistant were a rather hignly trained 
professionals (psychologist, etc.^ — an extremely doubtful proposition at 
best— nit is not likely that the individual in the position would be able tP 
argue the merits of placing a child in this or that program* In any case, 
handicapping condition and needs will determine placement, not convenience in 
transportation. For example, to take, what might be considered a borderline 
case, a given child might be identified initially as either midly retarded or 
learning disabled .* If subsequent diagnosis indicated that the child needed to 
be placed in an SLD program, that decision would not be changed simply because 0 
a school within walking distance of the child's home has a program for the 
midly retarded', but the nearest SLD program is five miles away* 

There is yet another problem* There are certain timea^of the year when there 
are, many AARD and CARD meetings* It would, be utterly impossible for the 
special education transportation assistant to attend all of them* Jit would, 
of course, be possible to send written decisions to the assistant for review 
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and recommendations. But tMs could be an unwieldy* process that might turn 
out to be Ineffective and could delay decision making, which, accdrding to 
managers of the Transportation Division, is already a problem. 

Finally, as has been discussed previously, the location of and changing the 
location of programs create transportation problems. The new* assistant, might 
be able to have an impact on decisions about .the location of programs and thus 
save MCPS money* This could be true only" if the assistant were invited to 
meetings in which the location of programs is discussed and if the Division of 
Transportation had the capacity to develop and work out the costs of 
alternatives. 



Lack of Information 



The director of the Department of School Services and .the administrators of 
the Transportation Division report that placement decisions and decisions 
about thrf7^Loc.ation of programs are not planned far enough in advance r«nd £hat 
the Transportation Division is not Informed of decisions in time to make 
adequate transportation arrangements. It is also said that plans are changed 
quickly and often. One of the area supervisots of .transportation jrepor.ted, 
for example, that a new program had been established at a given school, but no 
one in the division had been* informed He found out on the first day of 
school only when the area office begjan to get calls from irate parents who 
wanted to know why the bus had not picked up their children. / 

Lack of information probably increases transportation problems and costs. As 
has, been said several times previously, every additional mile travelled by 3 
bus increases the cost of fuel, the time the ffcLp takes, and therefore the 
driver f s hourly wage. Given adequate information and time, routes can be 
planned for maximum efficiency. Without information, adding buses, miles, or 
both to take care of problem^ becomes a costly substitute for planning. 



. Routing Aijd Scheduling Problems 



Routes and Time 



Special education routes and schedules are more complex than others. Some 
special education pupils are literally transported from one end of the county 
to another. Many of the pupils are picked up at, their homes instead of at 
central bus stops, which adds to the complexity of routes and schedules. 
Because 1 some of the programs are designed for a small number of children,**pr 
because onty ,a very few children in a given area may have to be transported by 
special education bus, sometimes only two or three children may constitute a 
bus * run. To pick up one 6hild may require a "detour" of ,four or five miles\ 
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Coordination 



Before the transportation Division was decentralized, special + education 
transportation was treated as a separate fraction and handled entirely from 
the central office (there was no other office). Now, while transportation for 
some of the supplementary centers is handled JLn the central office, most 
special education transportation is. taken care of- by the area . offices. This 
creates problems 'of coordination. For example, a Single Child living in Area 
3 may have to be transported to a program in Area 2, Meanwhile, five children 
living; in Area 2 m£y have fco *be transported to a program' in Area 1, Sufch 
routing and scheduling probleins can become unbelievably complex, ' * 



Other Problems 



Parents* Demands, 



The Transportation Division staff say that parents of special education pupils 
are more demanding tfran others and that responding to these demands absorbs an 
inordinate amount of time. This tenuis t;o be borne out by % the data presented 
in Exhibit 7.1. Whereas only. 8 percent of the parents of regular pupils *said 
they were somewhat or very dissatisfied with the bus service, 16 percent of 
the parents . of special education pupils expressed dissatisfaction. The 
differenced in the percentages of parents who sadd they have asked for help or 
complained * about the service are^ striking: 24 'percent of the parents of 
regular pupils compared to 67. perfient of the parents of, 'special/ education 
ptiplls. While only 18 percent :of ' the regular pypils 1 "parents asked for help 
.or made complaints four or more times, 34 percent of the parents of special* 
education pupils di& so/' Even, more striking is that only 5 percent of the. 
regular pupils 1 parents^ but Ifr. percent of ihe parents of special education 
pupils asked ( for help or made complaints six or more times. 

It is . true, of course, that many of the children in special education have 
problems tfhictumay be aggregated by riding tfte bus, by the behavfor'bf drivers 
or aides, and so on. Identifying reasons*, however, does not alter the fact 
that by their own reports, parepts o£ special Education pupils do ask fo^r' help 
or complain about service more than p4rejits of regular pupils,' It is easy to 
understand that responding feo^their requests and complaints, could absorb , a 
great deal /of staff tithe.* m * • 



EXHIBIT 7.1 



A COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF PARENTS 
OF REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATION PUPILS 
RESPONDING TO SELECTED QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 




Questions 

< 

In general, 'how satisfied 
are you with the typical 
home-school-home bus 
service?* 

In the entire time your 
child has been riding MCPS 
school buses, have you ever 
asked for help with a prob- 
lem or made a complaint 
about the setvice? 

How many times (separate 
cases) have you asked for 
help or made a complaint? 



Response 

i * 

Very Satisfied 
or Satisfied 
Somewhat Dissatisfied 
or Very Dissatisfied 



Yes 



Percentage 
Regular 



92 
8 



No 



1 time 

2-3 times 

4-5 times 

6-10 times 

More than 10 times 



24 

76- 



39* 

41 

13 
4 
I* 



Percentage 
Special 
Education 



84 
16 

67 

33 



23 a 
37 
18 
n 8 
8 



Percentages (both * columns) of those responding to this Question are only of v 
parents who responded yes to previous question. Columns will not total to 100 
percent because 3 'percent of the parents of regular pupils and 6 percent of 
parents of special education. pupils did not respond to the question. 



Discipline 

One -of the managers of the Transportation, Division said, "All rtiles and 
standards of discipline are put aside on special education buses/' This was 
the description of a problem, n6t a statement of policy* It is a problem 
which virtually everyone in pupil transportation identifies, but about which 
apparently little has been done or can be done. On many runs, children with 
emotional and behavioral problems are grouped together on the same bus, and it 
wouli be nothing short of a miracle if behavior were not a problem* 

The staff at some of the supplementary centers and other schools do try to 
impress pupils with the need fo^ safe conduct (ie., good behavior) on buses. 
However, discipline is a complex matter which is related to training of 
drivers and aides , bus schedules , supervision at . schools , and to other 
problems as, yill be shown below and in Chapter 8, 9, and 11. 



Problems Reported by Principals 

Principals also say that discipline, on special education buses is a problem 
and that special education pupils whg ride regular buses create more 
discipline problems than regular pupils. In addition, special education 
bus schedules are not, always synchronized with those of other* buses. 
Therefore, principals say, the bus£s fcften arrive- too early at the beginning 
of the school day or leave late at thfc end of the day. In either case,^there. 
is no one to supervi^e^the special education pupils. 

As was pointed .out earlier, special education buses may cross administrative 
area boundaries. Therefore, principals say 9 %it is % oft^n difficult to, tell 
which area a particular special education bus is ^tssignea tbu and thus the 
principal may not know whom to contact when there i^ a prGbleml 



Training of Drivers and Aides. 



The training of drivers and aides will be discussed in Chapters 9 and 11. As 
will be shown, the training given to drivers of special education buses and 
their aides is inadequate. Training is , required, however, and is provided by 
the staffs of th& various supplementary and. ptogram centers. But, there is no 
real' coordination, so the subject matter covered and tt}e quality of 
presentation vary considerably among centers* 
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Principals are responsible for handling bus discipline cases. 



Effects On Pupils 



Distance *ind Time 



Exhibit 7.2 shows that according to parents, special education pupils spend 
far, more time on the bus than *do regular pupils* Only 3 percent of the 
regular pupils are said to spend more than .an hour, while 48 percent o£bty\e 
special education pupils are said to spend that much time* The followi^jpa^re 
some of the reports by parents of apecial education pupils: 

o My child leaves our home in Poolesville at 7:35, rides half an hour to 
Laytonsville, where the bus picks up other pupils, and arrives at 
school at 8:50. 

o Our 5 year old leaves home at 7:10. School starts at 9:00. She gets 
home at 4:40.* We do not like it but we did not complaiji because the 
driver and the aide are the best. 

o My son's bus ride is lh houra; he gets bored and misbehaves on the 
bus. 

o In the afternoon, it takes our child 2 .hours and 10 minutes to ge£ 
home after school ends. 'This includes. waiting at School for an hour 
.for the bus to arrive. v 

o Our 3 year old rides the bus fot a total of 3 hours a day. 

Such reports do, again, raise the question of whether or not transportation is 
actually taken into account when .placement decisions are made or program 
locations are determined. It^seems almost callused to subject children who 
are handicapped in some way to so matiy^ hours of boredom. 

,The staff of. the Transportation Division may be capablfe of arranging better 
schedules and more efficient routes to avoid situations like those described 
here. They probably cannot do so under present circumstances, since they have 
no control whatsoever over where programs are located, whsre children live, 
and what children will be assigned to what program. 

Class Time 



Because of time, distance, and peculiarities of schedules, special education 
buses must ^sometimes arrive at school late and leave early. Many .special 
education pupils are thus cheated out of a full day of school. Some 13 
percent of the special education parents who responded to the questionnaire 
said their children miss a patt of the instructional day, and this may be a 
conservative estimate because parents are not. always able to tell when the bus 
arrives at dr leaves schbdl. 



s 

Transportation By Taxi I ( 

Under certain circumstances special education pupils may be transported to 
MCPS schools or to private schools by taxi* A cfiild might live in an area 
not served .by MCPS bus, and to send a bus to pick up the child might mean a 
detour of an hour from the regular route* The Transportation Division might, 
then, pay round trip taxi fare, to get the child to and from an MCPS school* 
Some MCPS special education pupils are placed in private centers throughout 
the Washington metropolitan area* They are transported by taxi when the 
center is not served by a school bus* At any given time, about 25 pupils who 
attend MCPS schools and 100-150 who attend private schools are transported by 
taxi* The cgst is between $40, 000-$45, 000 per month, or $400,000-$450,000 per 
school year* 



^Problems 



It is reported that there are many problems involved in taxi transportation* 
The cabs are often late and are generally not as " dependable as the school 
buses* It is also said that some taxi drivers do not want to deal with 
pupils* Fighting is reported to be common when as many as three or four 
children are in the cab at the same time* Even single pupils can create 
problems for a driver* Some have attempted to "escape 11 from the vehicle* «One 
child, it was reported, kicked the windshield out of a cab* ^ 



Discussion 



MCPS is operating what are, in effect, two large and competing bus services* 
The 3,00d special education pupils and the nearly 200 special education buses 
4 constitute a ' service larger than that operated by many school districts 
throughout the country* Thg 47,000 regular pupils and the approximately 400 
regular buses constitute a major service equalled only by the largest school 
districts, in the natiqn* These two services are competing in the sense that 
financial resources, particularly staff and staff time, are limited and that 6 
percent of the pflpils who are transported by school bus account for * 32 percent 
the buses, 35 percent of the miles, 32 percent of driver f s salaries, and an 
enormous proportion of staff time. As was said about services and the budget, 



Between $600,000-$7tf&,000 is budgeted for private transportation, 
including airplane transportation for pupils who are placed in centers outside 
the, state* & , 



c 



EXHIBIT 7.2 

A' COMPARISON OF R0UND TRIP TIME 
SPENT ON BUS REPORTED BY PARENTS * 
OF REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATION PUPILS 



Percentage of Parents 



Reported Round Trip Time 



Regular 



Special Education 



30 minutes or less 


72 






18 


30 minutes' to 1 hour 


25 


• 




34 


Between *1 hour and 2 hours 


2 






39 


2 hours or longer 


0 






8 


No response f 


1 






* , 1 












TOTAL / 


100 






100 



the Transportation Division can do little on its own to solve most of the 
problems discussed in this chapter, of which the following are the major ones: 

o Disproportionate resource distribution between regular and special 
education and the need for' adequate funding and staffing for both 

o Divided responsibility for special education routing and scheduling 

within , the Transportation Division, with part of 'the task being 

assigned to the division* 8 central office and the larger part being 
assigned to area transportation offices in which the staff is severly 
limited 

^ ^ ' * ' * 

o Lack of communication between the Office for Special and Alternative 
Education and the Division of Transportation 

o Amount of time devoted to dealing with the requests and complaints 
made by parents of special education pupils and the need for a fair, 
cost-effective, and systematic way v to resolve problems 

o Discipline on special education buses and among special education 
pupils who ride regular buses, and the need for coordinating the 
handling of disciplinary cases (see also later chapters) 

Lack of adequate training of special education bus drivers and aides 

o Effects of time and distance travelled by special education pupils 

/ t 

These problems are interrelated and can be solved only if policies, 
procedutes, end the means of implementing them are developed at the highest 
administrative levels of MCPS. Y6t recently, only one action has been taken 
to help. the T ran sportation Division serve alfr *of the pupils for which it is 
responsiblg: the creation of the position of special and alternative education 
assistant. Certainly the position is badly needed simply because the 
division needs more staff to deal with special education. However, for 
reasons discussed earlier, it is extremely unlikely* that the* creation of this 
position and the best efforts of the person who fills it will solve all of the 
problems caused by lack of communication and coordination between Special and 
Alternative Education /and the Division of Transportation* 



6 

Reconstituting the position of radip driver to rtfute supervisor will 
contribute littl$ or nothing to solving special education transportation 
^ problems. See later , chapter dealing with the deployment of staff. rs^ 
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Recommendations I 



In Chapter 6 it was recommended that a team (committee, etc*) should be formed 
or a procedure established to review current transportation policies and to 
recommend additional policies for the operation of pupil transportation • 
Either that team or an equally high-level task force should develop policies 
and the means fox implementing policies for special education transportation 
which take the following into account; 

. o Establishment of separate line items (within the Transportation 
Division budget) for regular transportation and special education 
transportation providing true and adequate financial resources and 
records for both services * 

o Centralization within .fhe Transportation. Division, with adequate 
staffing, of all special «fflucation transportation routing, schedulitig, ' 
and control of special edupation buses and of private transportation , 

o Establishment of a permanent Special Education and Division of 
Transportation liaison team and the development of systematic 
procedures for determining placement of programs and communication of 
location of programs and program assignments of pupils ( ^ 

< 

o Procedures for handling requests and complaints of 4 parents and 
policies which establish reasonable limits on compliance with requests 

o Coordination of disciplinary procedures 

o Division of Transportation responsibility for the coordination and 
standardization of training* given * to 'drivers and aides in special 
education transportation s and standardization of training among special 
and alternative centers 

o Establishment of limits of time, distance,'. ,or both to be travelled by 
special education pupils and method of transportation and funding if 
limits are adhered to 
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CHAPTER 8 



JVf THE DELIVERY OF SERVICES 



Introduction 



This chapter deals entirely with home-school-home bus pervice: how parents (or 
pupils) find .out about the service, the bus schedules, the quality of service, 
discipline, and bus accidents* JSJtnce Chapter 4 provides an overall evaluation 
of the service, it is assumed that most of what is said there does not nfeed to 
be repeated • It is worth repeating, however, that 89 percent of the parents 
said they are satisfie|fcor very satisfied with the bus service and that 84 
percent of the principals said it is good to. excellent • This evaluation 
should not be forgotten when problems of operation are identified here* 



*Bef ore Schools Open In September 
• % 
Responsibilities • * 

It is the. responsibility of the Transportation Division to plan bus routes and 
schedules . and to inform principals about such things as which buses will serve 
the school, the location of bus*stop^ (if new ones have been added or old ones 
consolidated), and bus schedules. The planning- %s ddne at each of the 
three area transportation offices. , 



This chapter deals only with shortj-range planning. Chapters 13 and 14 
deal with route planning and scheduling. "\ * - * 



Principals are. responsible (MCPS Regulation 215-1) for maintaining an accurate 
record of pupils transported by bus. The record is to include the following 
for each pupil: ^ 



o Name, home address, telephone number 
t o Grade or homeroom teacher 



o' Bus on which pupil is authorized to ride, identified by destination, 
, t route, and/or area served * • 

o Date the information is recorded 1 

While the .principal id made responsible for maintaining the record, the 
regulation does nojt make £he principal responsible for authorizing a pupil to 
ride a bus or assigning pupils to buses. It also does not malce the prir^cipal 
responsible, for providing the Transportation Division with a copy of the 
record, or, indeed, with any information at all. . . 

In fact, . present JAC2S polici.es and 'regulations } do not clearly fix 
.responsibility or establish ^ptocedures for determining whether or tiot a 
particular pupil is eligible for transportation; how the pupil or* parents aye 
to be informed 6f the child's eligibility; or .how pupils and parents are to be 
informed before the opening of school about buses, routes, schedules, and bus 
stops. As a consequence, an informal system has developed in which the' 
Transportation Division does some jobs and principals, do ptherp. Some jobs 
are not donfe at all because responsibility for doing ihem is not established. 



Information -from Transportation Division 



Area transportation staff report that they provide principals with information 
about buses and routes within the'.first two weeks in August, giving them time 
to inform parents before the opening of school! in September. They % ay, 
however, that some principals (to save postage, to get the Job over with, 
etc.) send information to parents in June when they send out 6ther materials 
at the end of the school year. In s^ch cases, the' information * provided to 
parents could be incorrect if a bus dumber, route,, schedule, or bus stop were 
changed by the Transportation 'Division staff during the summer.' % ~ * 



Information Provided ,bfr Principals * * 
. V — * < 

Exhibit 8.1 shows percentages of respondents who answered questions about when 
and what information was given to parents.' .Only a small percentage of 
principals said' they sent out bus* information before July. However,* 
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Exhibit 8a 



. INFORMATION GIVEN TO PARENTS 
' AND "WHEN PROVIDED: 1981-82 



Principals 



Inf ormation 

Location of bus stop 

Bus number , 

Time to get bus going to school 

Time bus arrives at home/ 
stop after school 



' " Percentage Responding * 

Bfef ore* July July-August Don't Give 



5" 
4' 
2 
2 



86 
87 
87 
70 



9 
9 

11 

28 



Parents 



Question: 

When were you told about the 
location of the bus s£op and 
timers for pickup and drop- 
off for this- school year? 

Parents of pupilp in 
regular program 

Parents of pupils in 
^special education 



Percentage Responding * 
June 9*r * July- . Not * 

Earlier ■ August September Informed 



18 * 



5 ' 



52 



73 



11 
* 

8 



12- 



10 ^ 



ERIC 



' ' • • • 

Small percentages (7 percept and 6 p'ercent) of parents did not respond to 

this item, and therefdre, totals will .not equal v 100 percent. 

k 
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18 percent of the parents of children in„the regular program said they were 
given information in June or earlier. If this is true, than about 8,500 of 
the 47,000 regular pupils who are transported received premature, .and 
erefore potentially inaccurate information about buses, routes, and 
schedules. 

Quite unexpectedly, a substantial percentage of principals said they did not 
provide parents with what would seem to be essential bus information. Between 
10 percent and 12 percent of the parents confirmed this. If 11 percent can be 
taken as a reasonble average, then about 5,500 of the 50,000 pupils (including 
special education pupils) received no information about buses, routes, 
schedules, and steps from either the schools or the Transportation Division. 

If the above figures are combined, it would appear that about 28 percent of 
all pupils who are transported (or,. 'their parents) received premature and 
potentially inaccurate information or no information at all about buses, 
routes, schedules, and stops at the beginning of the 1981-82 school year.l 
However, only 6 percent of the parents of regular pupils (not shown in Exhibit 
8.1) reported that the information they had at the beginning of the school 
year was inaccurate. It is therefore likely that many parents find out how 
their children will get to school from other parents, not from the schools.. 
It' is aJLso likely that many principals simply reproduce and mail out the 
.information they get from the Transportation Division, letting parents figure 
out the whole thing for themselves.- 

Principals and parents were asked how information was transmitted. About 80 
percent of the principals said they sent it to parents by letter (34 percent) 
or by parent newsletter (46 percent). But only 66 percent of the parents of 
regular pupils said they received a written notice from a principal. Of 
course, percentages may not necessarily correspond. However, the 15 percent 
disparity is curious if not suspicious. It suggests that it is possible that 
a larger percentage of principals .than r^pcirted here sent out no information. 
I»t is also possible (and highly probable) that a large percentage of them 
hot keeping up~to-date records of pupil's addresses and that parents did not 
receive information even though it was mailed. 



2 

About 65 percent of the parents of special education pupils said they 

depend on the Transportation Division, not the schools , to send them 
information. * 

the MORE project team found, when sending out questionnaires, that many 
addresses are not current, i.e», are not updated in the Pupil Da»ta Base*. Many 
questionnaires were returned by the post office and some probably disappeared 
into a void. • 
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Information to Transportation Division ' j 

TKe Transportation Division does not obtain much information useful for 
planning from the schools or from other MCPS offices-/ Each area 
transportation of f ice -gets load counts (number of pupils per bus per run) from 
drivers and attempts to keep them current* These load counts provide an 
'estimate, but only an estimate, of the number of pupils who will need to be ( 
transported to the schools* in the area and, ttierefore. an estimate of the 
number of buses that will have to be assigned to each •school . , 

Whenever there is time, which there almost never Ts,, area transportation 
supervisors attempt also to . obtain, 1 on their own, information about new 

* housing developments in the area and .about other changes which may affect 
numbers of pupils, buses, and bus routes. There are no policies, regulations, 
or procedures which make* other MCPS offices responsible for providing the 
Transportation Division with information, even though other offices may 

* collect data' that would t>e quite valuable for planning* , 



Opening Of Schools 



Number of Buses Assigned r ^ 

1 • , - 

**As might be expected from what has^ been said abovef the Transportation 
Division is almost forced* into error. While their estimates are surprisingly 
good, either too many or too few buses are often assigned to schools at the 
beginning of the .school year. 

Exhibits 8.2 and 8.3 show the percentages of principals and drivers responding 
to , questions about the number of buses assigned at the beginning of school in 
1981-82. J Principals were asked only about increases in enrollment and the 
.number t of buses assigned to take care of increases primarily because too many 
pupils and too few buses could resulj: in a chaptic situation (Turing the first 
week or two after schools open v On^y a small percentage of principals 
reported increases in enrollment for any reason, including^ the closing of 
other schools (Exhibit 8.2). The majority of those whose schools experienced • 



* Again, planning is dealt with in greater "detail in Chapter 11. 

Either the same number of pupils and buses as the previous year or too. 
few, pupils for the number of buses Assigned would create few or no problems. 
In addition, asking about increase^ provided information about the impact of 
closing schools. 



v 
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Exhibit 8.2 



' PRINCIPALS' ASSESSMENT OF 
BUSES ASSIGNED AND BUS LOAD 
1981-82 . . 



' All Principals 



Question 

Did your school experienced, an increase 
in the number of" pupils eligible for 
transportation* because of the closing 
of another school or schools?*! " 

Ditf you$;3cliool experience an . increase * 
in* the number of pupils eligible for 
transportation for any reasons fatter, \ ^ 
than the closing of another school(s)? 



Percentage 
Yes No 



8 92 



15 85 



Principals Whose Schools 
Experienced Increased Enrollment 



Question - 

» 

Were ehougfi buses assigned to transport 
the additional pupils eligible for 
transportation because of the closing 
oi another school(s)? 

% m • 
Were enough buses assigned to transport 
the* additional pupils eligible for 
transpqrtation for other reason??, 



Percentage. 
Yes No 1 



75 17* 



74 26 



*No response « 8 percent. 



Exhibit 8*3 



DRIVERS 1 ASSESSMENT OF 
BDSES ASSIGNED AND BDS LOADS. 
198.1-82 



Number of Bulks Assigned 



Percentage 
Beginning of • ' 
School Year MidYear 



Which of the following describes 
the situation at the schools you 
take pupils to and make pickups from? 

More buses assigned than needed 

About the right number of buses assigned 

Too few buses assigned 

Dnable to judge 



i 

74 
12 
13 



* 2 

* 76 
11 
20 



Bus Loads 



Which one of the following /describes 
the usual condition. of your bus? 

Overcrowded, some pjipils standing in aisles 

All or almost all seats occupied 
but no one standing 

About; h of seats not occupied 

About h or more seats not occupied ( 



Beginning of' 
School Year 



13 

53 
17 
11 



MidYear 



a 




76 

i 

8 
5 



'Wear wds taken as la tel January and early February of 1982. All columns 
'do not total to 100 percent becausfe of small percentage pf no responses. 



an increase in enrollment said that enough buses were assigned at the opening 
of « school to take care of the increase. However, 17 percent said there were 
not enough buses to accommodate the increase caused by school -closings and 26 
percent said there were not enough to take case of the increase caused by 
reasons othe* than closing - of schools* Drivers, .(Exhibit 8.3) . agreed very 
closely with principals, with 74 percent saying that the right number of buses 
were assigned and 12 percent reporting that too few buses were assigned' at the 
beginning of the school year. * ' 



Bus Loads 



Driver reports on bus loads at the beginning of the year reflect what must be- 
a confused and confusing situation. Only slightly more than half (53, percent) 
of the drivers said that their buses were whatmtght be considered optimally 
loaded: almost all seats occupied and 'no pupils standing. But 13 percent 
reported overcrowding and' 28 percent reported underutilization of bus 
passenger capacity. Responses show a clear difference between the beginning 
of ( the year .and midyear. Seventy-six percent of. the drivers said that at 
mid-year almost all seAts were occupied and there was no overcrowding. This 
suggests, of course, that the Transportation Division staff made appropriate 
.adjustments inlmses and routes after they obtained information. Some reports 
of overcrowding (18 percent) or underutilization (13 percent) of buses at 
. mid-year are probably to be expected. Underutilization is common on special 
education buses, which may be able to carry few pupils on a given run. 

The Service ' 

. * 

• ■ ✓ < 

The overall evaluation of the transportation service by parents and principals' 
has already been re-ported in Chapter 4. It is therefore possible to deal - here 
in more detail with certain aspects of service and some of the problems 
encountered by parents and principals. * 

i ' • 

T - t 

t « 

Physical Condition of Bus and Equipment • * 

Exhibit 8;4 shows the percentages' of parents responding .to certain selected 
questionnaire items, including questions dealing with the physical condition 
of buses. In general, it looks as. if the buses are kept clean. They are also 
in good • mechanical* condition as evaluated by the drivers and reported in 
Chapter 4 (Exhibit 4.1). 

Though th£ vast majority of parents of special education pupils are satisfied, 
with the special equipment prbvided on the buses ^wheelchair lifts, harnesses, 
etc.), U percent said they are dissatisfied. Managers of the Transportation 
Division are alscnot entirely satisfied with the equipment, some of which is 
said to 'be outmoded, e.g., wheelchair brackets * that have to be bolted and 
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Exhibit 8.4 » 



PERCENTAGES OfS»ARENTS RESPONDING 
,TO SELECTED QUESTIONS ABOUT BUSES, 
DRIVERS, AND BUS AIDES 
1981-82 



u 



Ques t lops /Ra t ings s 
•CONDITION OF BUS 

Is bus -clean on outside? 
' /Is bus clean inside? 



How satisfied are you 
with' the -special 
equipment. . • provided 
or help given to child? 

DRIVER AND AIDE 

Is the driver courteous? 



Does drive? drive carefully? 



Does driver take 
safety precautions 
when bus is stopped? 



Respondents Response 



Parents 
regular 
pupils 



Special 

education 

parents 



Parents 
regular , 
pupils ' 



Is driver sensitive to^ 
child *s physical or 
embtional needs? 



Does aide take care of 
child 1 9 physical or ' 
emotional needs 



Special 
education 
parents . 



Yes 
Yes 

No \ 1 

Cannot judge' 



Percentage 
Respondents 

82 

66 
13 
•20 



^ty satisfied 
or satisfied 
dissatisfied 



Yes ' 
No 

Cannot judge 
Yes 

No , \ 
.Cannot judge 

Yes 
No 

Cannot judge 



r 



• Always 
Usually 

Cannot judge 

Yes ' - 
No 

Cannot judge' 



89 
11 



82 
9 

. 8 

79 
7 

14 

1' 

10 

54, 
- 8. 
2v 
34 

57 b 
6 
37 



Within categories, percentages will not equal 100 percent because of cases 
of no response. ' < 

Percentages of parents of children whose bus is assigned an aide. 
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unbolted with wrenches* They also saitf, however, , that' some* of* - the 
equipment provided by parents is not sturdy enough for use in a .large moving 
vehicle* Very light aluminum wheelchairs., £or example, are not designed so, 
much for safety as for ease of movement. * . . ♦ 



Drivers and Aides * ^ 



* 



, According to the many comments written by parents, most of the cfrivers and 
aides are paragons. They are courteous, drive carefully, .and take proper 
safety precautions w,hen the bus is stopped (Exhibit 8.4) . 

Again, # the^opinions of the parents of special education pupils differed from 
those of other parents. Only 62 percent said that drivers, are sensitive to 
tfre needs of special education pupils, and only 57 perceijt said the aides 
care ioi their child's physical or emotional needs. It would be unfair to say 
t^hat parents of special education pupils do not appreciate the drivers and 
aides. They top wrote many favorable comments and, it must be remembered, 
evaluated the overall service quite highly. \ 



Bus Schedules 



Exhibit 8.5 shows ' the percentage of parents and principals responding to 
selected questions about bus schedules. The parents' of pupils in the regular 
.program report that the school bus arrives on time both on the way to school 
(93 percent) and on the return home (95 percept). However^ 10 percent of the 
parents said they had to take their chil4ren to school five or more times 
because the bus was late or failed to arrive. ? In addition, 7 percent of 
the parents reported that their children missed school more than twice because 
the bus Was late or failed to atrlve. 

% * . • * ' . 

The driver's leaving at the en4 of the school day before all pupils have 
boarded the bus is primarily a ^problem, fo'r special education pupils' and their 
parents. Some physically handicapped pupils, for example, cannnot get , from 
the classroom to the bus -loading area as. rapidly as other students. Whatever 
the reason, 20 pefcAit of the parents of ^special education pupils said the bus 
left school too. soon at least once in 1981-82, KTpercent said this occurred 
more than twice, and 4 percent said it happened more than four times. It was 



6 * * 

t Accidents will be discussed later in the chapter. Parent's evaluations 

here seem to differ from the actual data and from the opinions expressed in . 

the local press fcScently. However; parents may be right after all. Only a 

very small percentage o.f the children who ride the 'buses are injured in 
accidents. » 
« i 

7 1 * 4>v ^. 
« The question was limited to 5 or more times to avoid including the 

infrequent of even the rare case as a yes response. If a bus is very late and 

a parent takes a child, to school, the bus has fa^iled^ to , appear for that 

patent* 1 . 
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Exhibit 8,5 



- PERCENTAGES OF PARENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
. ; RESPONDING TO SELECTED QUESTIONS 

ABOIJT BUS SCHEDULES; , 1981-82 " v 



Quest £ons 



Does your child's 'bus usually 
arrive on time or tfithin 10 
^miijutea of schedule? * 



1 Respondents Response 



Parents 
regular 
pupils 



Yes, on way to 

schtol 
Yes, returning 

from school 



' Percentage 
Respondents 

93 

95 



Have you had to take child 
to school 5- of more timed 
because, bus was late or 
failed to arrive? » v 

Has child missed school more 
than 2 times because bus was ^ 
late or failed to arrive? 

Has bus left school before 
child has boarded it? 



\ 



.How frequently are buses 
late at beginning ' of day? 

flow frequently are buses 
late at end of day? 

How many pomplaints do you 
'get from teachers" because 
bus(es) are too early at 
beginn£»g of day? 



How many because buses 
are late after' school 




Special 

education 

parents 



Principals 



No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 



Nevqr * 

1 time v 

2-3 times 

4-5 times' 

More than 5 times 

Daily 
Frequejytly 

Daily 

Frequently . 

* 

< 

Large number . 
tfmall to none 



Large number 
Small to none 



89 
10 



'92 
7 



74 
10 
6 
3 
1 

t 

8 
16 

12 
17 

1 

94 



13 
77 



T 

a All possible responses are not given by category, so total will not be 100 
percent. , , * 



S. ■ ;• 

reported that; sometimes another bus H had to be sent to the school to pick up a 
child. In other" cases, pome member of the school staff had to take a child 
home or a friend or neighbor had to be sent to the school to get the child. 

Some 24 percent ' of the principals said that lateness of some of the buses 
serving their schools on before-school runs is' a frequent to daily occurrence, 
and 29*g percent said that, late buses after school is also a frequent to -daily 
event. Apparently *he late bud at the beginning of the school day does 
not create too many problems for teachers, though a late bus at* the end of the- 
day does* Almost all of the principals (94 percent) said they receive only a 
small number of 6t no complaints from teachers about the bus that is late in 
the morning, but 13 percent, said they deceive a large number of complaints 
about ~tl\e one that' is late after school. The reason is ,easy to understand. 
At the beginning of the day, a late bus might result in a brief interruption 
of class* At the end of the day, the teachers may have to stay and supervise 
the pupils who are waiting for the bus. ^ 




Road Emergencies . , . 

* 

Considering the general 'excellence of the "preventive maintenance program, i£ 
is somewhat 'surprising 'that 47 percent of "the drivers (Ejchitfit 8.6) reported 
that their buses had broken down during a run between September 1981 and late 
January 1982. However, 58 percent of. the principals reported that emergencies 
which* cause pupils to arrive or^eave'late occur only occasionally, and 40 
percent said they are rare* ^ The Transportation Division is apparent^ 
handling road emergencies in auch 'a way as to minimize disruption of pupil/s 
and school's sthedulfcs. « 

Ho\^ road emergencies are handled properly belongs in* Part' III. However, there 
is one problem which involves the safety of pugils and the laws under which 
buses are to be operated: Few of the buses are -equipped with a radio, though 
the area transportation offices and depots are. Therefore, when a bus breaks 
down on the road, the driver has ry* way to contact the -Transportation Division 
from the bus. The driver ^cannot leave the bus while ; children are* aboard. 
Children are not to leave the bub after they have boarded it. The question to 
drivers, then, was how they get in touch with *the Transportation Division 
(Exhibit 8.6)"*. It . must be emphasized that the question was not restricted 
to ^the sitrtatidn in which children are aboard the bus, ^nd therefore 



This does not Contradict the 93-95 percent of the parents who say buses 
are on time. Small deviations from schedule are , cumulative and are therefore 
greatest at the school, the end of the run. In a^y case, if , would require 
.only that one bus out o£° several be late every day for principals to see 
lateness as a daily occurrence. ' * 

* 9 ' * 

Tne reverse of the l^te bus situation* Three road emergencies a day 

could account for hal/ of the* fleet in 1*00 days,, but 'on any given day* few 

schools* would be affected. * * 
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Exhibit 8.6 



PERCENTAGES OF DRIVEJtS AND PRINCIPALS 
RESPONDING TO SELECTED QUESTIONS 
ABOUT ROAD EMERGENCIES: 1981-82 



Questions * 

Since the beginning of the 
school year, has your bus 
broken down on the. road while 
you were doing a run? 

How frequent are biis road 
emergencies which cause pupils 
to arrive or leave late? »' 

When a road emergency occurs* 
which will cause a bus to be * 
H late before or after school, 
doefe the driver or the Trans-, 
pbrtation Division usually 
inform you do you can tell 
teachers and/or adjust to 
the emergency? 

Which, are you most likelj to 
have tk> depend on to call the 
Transportation Division for 
help if your bus breaks down 
on the road? 



Respondents 



Drivers 



Principals 



Drivers 



Response 

1 

Yes/ 

NO** 

/ 



Percentage 
Respondents 



47 
53 



Occasional 58, 
Rare or never 40 



Yes 
No 



32 ✓ 
68 



Bus radio equipped 3 

can make call 
Make call myself 59 

but not from bus 
Send pupil to call 6 
Get help from- other 

MCPS drive* . 5 



a All possible responses .not given, so totals will not be 100 percent. There 
were also small percentages of no response* • V 
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i^t cannon ' .be assumed that 59 percent of the drivers simply floyt the dictates 
of common sense by leaving the bus. However* it is disturbing that 6 percent 
said they send a pupJJL to get help and that a certain percentage of the 
drivers (but not 59 percent)' leave the bus when children are aboard. This is 
a situation which badly needs to be corrected. • * 



Y 



Complaints AndHoV They Are Handled 



Area transportation staff report that they are flSver, told they are doing a 
good job and that they seem to spend an enormoug_^niQunt of time responding to 
and dealing with complaints about the bus service. The director of the 
division also reports that a large part of his time is spent dealing with 
parents 1 problems and demands. . The impression throughout the division is that 
a parent will* call everyone from the principal of the child's school (who atso 
calls the Transportation Division) to ttya superintendent of schools to get 
some kind of special service or resolve a complaint. 



Number of Complaints or Requests 

i 

% 

♦ •<■ 

Exhibit 8.7 shows percentages of parents of regular pupils and principals 
responding in given ways to questions dealing with requests or complaints. 
Principals reported that they do not receive many complaints: 43 percent said 
they receive fewer than one complaint a month or none at all, ancL 32 .percent 
said they receive r onl^ one to three complaints in a month. Of all the 
problems listed on the questionnaire for principals to evaluate, only one was 
said to cause a large to moderate number of complaints from parents: late' 
buses, especially- buses wh>±ch are late on the way to sqjiool. • 

Only 24 percent of* the parents said they had' asked for help or made a 
complaint at all in, the entire time their chiW has beeyi riding MdPS bused. 
Of this 24 percent, 8p percent (or 19 percent of all parents responding) said 
they had asked for help ttjxee or fewer timei. Slightly more than 61 percent 
of the pupils whose parents responded to the- questionnaire have t^een riding 
MCPS buses for three years or longer, and 34 perbent have been doing so for 
five years or longer. Thus, the "complaint 'rati* 11 is about one per ye^r or 
less* and that fron* about .20 pfercent of the parents. According^to ^principals', 
that, complaint is most likely to be -about' a late bus. t 



Again it miist be remembered that jfor- principals complaints are 
cumulative and that 1-3 complaints a month from the parents of all pupils in a 
school who blises represent a very small number. 



Exhibit' Q. 7 



Questions 



PERCENTAGES OF PARENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
RESPONDING TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FREQUENCY • 
OF COMPLAINTS ABOUT "BUS SERVICE 

• 1981 



PARENTS OF REGULAR fUPILS 

In the entire time your child has been 
riding MCPS school buses, have you ever 
asked for help with a transportation 
problem or made a complaint about the 
service? 

If you answered yes to tHe previous 
question, how many separate cases? 



PRINCIPALS 

During tjke course of a school year, 
how many complaints do you get from 
parents about the bus service? 



Wfeat number of complaints are abgut: 

\ -» 

Bus late or no-show on way to school? 
Bus late or no-show after school? 



Response 



Yes' 
No 



Percentage Of 
Respondents 



24 
76 



i . 39 

2-3 41 

"4-5 13 

6+ 5 

/ 



None , 3 

Fewer than 

1 a month 40 

1-3 per month ^ 32 

4-5 per month 9 



Large 24 

Moderate 28 

Large 15 

Moderate 17 



Barents of pupils in regular program* Special education problems are 
discussed in detail in dh^ter 7. • * 

^Within categories, percentages will not equal 100^ percent because all 
response ch6ices are not included and there was a percentage of no response. 
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~~To Whom Complaint or Request Is Made 

As can be seen in Exhibit 8.8, when parents ask for help or make ar complaint 
about the bus service, mopt first call the principal of their child f s school 
(49 percient) or the area transportation office (23 percent). . Unfortunately, 
13 ' percent reported that they first contacted the central office of the 
Transportation Division. This means, thcftigh. parents do not know it, that 
someone at the central office must not only handle the original call, but must 
also call the area transportation office. Thus, while 13 percent of the 24 
percent who said they askea for some kind of help represent only 3 percent o>f 
all parents, they could, in /the course of a year, Ve responsible f<?r more, than 
a thousand telephone calls to the divisions central office and imother 
thousand from the central office to the area offices. Under the ^-current 
organization, the central office is not prepared to deal with th^s many calls. 

The vast majority *of principals ('87 percent) first contact .the area 
transportation office when' they ne^d help with their own or a parent f s 
transportation problem (Exhibit 8.8). A small percentage (7 percent) say they 
first contact the bus driver, and an evefe smaller -percentage (3 percent) say 
th'ey fjLrst contact the central office of the division. It is apparent that 
area transportation supervisors adequately handle most problems: £0 percent of 
, the principals reported that they were not ^x/f erred elsewhere and that 
problems are solved in a reasonable period of time (91 percent) to* their 
satisfaction (84 percent). 0 

Parents reported that they were treated courteously (92 percent) by 
^ individuals who understood the problem (85 percent) and who showed concern for 
their and their child's rights (81 percent). As can be seen in Exhibit 8.8, 
parents were not as satisfied as principals with the time it takes to 'get a 
response or the way in which problems are resolved. However, it must be 
remembered that the percentages are of the 24 percent of parents who said they 
had asked for help at all. Therefore, the 34 percent who said the problem was 
not resolved to their satisfaction represent . only a very small percentage of 
all parents. 

* 

I 

tack of Coordination - 

/ 

? 

There is no doubt that requests for service and complaints made by parents can 
represent a very large number of telephone calls even though the actual 
. complaint rate is very low. It is therefore small' wonder that the area 
transportation staff and the division dire9tor often feel overwhelmed. The 
problem, however, is not so much the sheer number of calls as it; is the lack 
of a coordinated system fox handling requests and complaints. As matters now 
stand, problems are dealt with by principals of 178 schools, by .three area 
transportation offices, and 'sometimes by a,number of other MCPS .offices as 
' well. Often, to resolve a complaint,, staff members have to consult 
regulations; go out in the field to measure distances when eligibility for 
transportation is disputed; or talk with drivers, wha report to depots, not to 
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Exhibit 8.8 
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PERCENTAGES OF PARENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
RESPONDING TO QUESTIONS ABOUT HANDLING 
COMPLAINTS ABOUT SERVICE 
1981 



Questions 

"PARENTS OF REGULAR PUPILS 

When you asked for help or. made a complaint, 
^hat person qr office did you contact first? 

Were the people with whom yoy^ealt 
courteous? 4 

Did they understand your problem? 

Did they show 'concern for your and 
your child's rights? 

Did they respond in reasonable time? * 

s 

Was the^problem resolved? 
Was it solved^ t^o your satisfaction? 
Who or what office made the decision? 
PRINCIPALS 

When you need help with a transportation t 1 
problem,, whom or what office do you 
contact first? 

Does the individual or office usually 
solve the problem:. 



Response 



Percentage Of 
Respondents 



Principal 49 
Area^TD office 23 
TD cetftral office 13 



Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 

• No 

Yes 
No 

Yes . 
No . 

Principal 
Area TD office 

f 

Area TD" d^f&ce 

Bus driver* 

TD central office 



92 

85 
11 

81 
5 

75 
20 

74 
*'22 

62 
34 



24 
73 



87 

J> 
3 



Without referring- ?ou elsewhere? 
Within a reasonable period of time? 
To your satisfaction? s 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



90 
91 
84 



a 0nly the 24 percent pf parents who said they had asked for help pr made a 
complaint. ^ 

Percentages will not equal 100 percent within categories because all 
possible responses are not given and there was a percentage of no response « 

TD * Transportation Division 
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area offices where the transportation staff are housed* All of this takes up 
the time of the very few staff member* who should, instead, be able' to d«vote t 
their efforts to managing, the transportation system so that problems do not 
arise in the first place; ^ ^ 



Discipline 



Discipline is not a major problem on regular buses, but it is a problem ^on 
special education buses (see Chapter 7). The parents of .regular pupils. (69 
percent) reported that good discipline is maintained,, ^Principals and 
drivers reported' a low incidence of disciplinary cases on regular buses. The 
problems, then, axe how parents and pupils are informed of the rules ,of safety 
and discipline and how discipline- cases are handled* 



Information Given to Parents or Pupils 
* 

According to MCPS Regulation 215-1, principals are responsible for "providing 
classroom instruction on safety rules for school bii$ riders." (It should be 
noted that safety and conduct rules are very much r the same.) Responses by 
parents and principals to questions about the information provided about 
conduct rules (Exhibit 8.9) suggest that, a certain number of principals are 
not adhering to the regulation. Twenty-sevefc percent of the parents said they 
or their children were not told in advance about rules of conduct and 
penalties, which c^n include suspension of riding privileges. Only ,84 percent- 
of the principals said that their teachers orally inform pupils of the rules 
and penalties, and only 68 percent claimed that principals sland information 
home £o parents . 



Driver's Report t 

V ' 
When a pupil violates* a safety or conduct rule, it is up^to the driver to 
determine whether or not a disciplinary report will be made. Some principals 
reported that drivers do not turn in disciplinary reports until a case becomes 
a major one. Drivers said they often do not know the name of Ian offender and 
that secondary pupils will sometimes refuse to give their names to drivers "who 
want to file reports (reflecting the fact that drivers do not know who rides 
the buses). 



- 11 

With 15 percent saying they could not judge, a response which, in this 
case, must be considered 'favorable. v 
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• Exhibit 8.9 



PERCENTAGES OF PARENTS AND PRINCII 
RESPONDING. TO QUESTIONS ABOr 
DISCIPLINE BJ50RMATI0N 
1981 



C 



Questions 
PARENTS OF 



PUPILS 



Were you or \as your child told in advance of , 
the rules of conduct on the school bus and the 
penalties f or^yiolating them? • . - . 



PRINCIPALS 



-Do* you inform parents and pupils about 
the rules of conduct on school buses and 
the penalties for violating them -by the 
following methods: 

* « 

Teacherte orally 'inform pupils? 



Pupils given written information 
to take home? 

Information is mailed to parents? 



, Patents informed orally at PTA or 
other meeting? ' # 

When a driver fills out a disciplinary; 
report on a pupil is a copy of the form 
,or oth^r record jg^igfprmation; 

Sent to' fche'ptipil's parents? 

Kept q# file at the school? 

- Sent to the area transportation office? 



Percentage Of 
Response Respondents 



64 
27 




No 



Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 
No 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



84* 

68 

26' 

54 
40 

50 
46 



54 fc 

91 

65 



Barents of* pupils in regular education program. • . 

b Totals will not equal 100 percent because not all responses are "ported. 
Hn this group, there were few cases e(f no response; it can be assumed that 
the alternate response was no . 
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When a disciplinary report is filed, the driver uses MCPS Form 555-3, which is 
turned' in to the principal, not to the area transportation supervisors. 
Division of Transportation staff say that the form "begs to be lost" because 
it is too small and poorly designed. • 



Information When a Case Occurs 

r 

Principals are responsible for handling discipline cases." Regardiess of who 
handles a, case, it would seem logical that a pupil's parents should be 
informed that a report has been submitted for their ch*ld, particularly in 
view of the potential severity of the penalty: loss of bus riding privileges. 
It would -also -seem logical that the school should keep a file of discipline 
reports for each pupil for future reference, if only to identify repeat 
offenders. However, MCPS regulations do not require principals to inform 
parents or to keep a cumulative record. 

Despite the lack of regulations, 54 percent of the principals say they inform 
a pupil's parent when the child has been reported as a discipline case 
(Exhibit 8.9), and 91 percent say they keep some kind of file of reports. In 
addition, 65 „ percent say they send a* record of a report to the area 
transportation office. If the principals meant sending information about the ' 
disposition of a case, then a large percentage of principals do not follow 
MCPS Regulation 215-1, which states that "the principal is responsible for (c) 

completing Form 555-3 indicating the action .taken and forwarding copies to 

the field supervisor for transportation..." * * 

t 

Handling of Cases 

w 

Exhibit 8.10 shows principals' and parents' responses about the handling of 
disciplinary cases. In most schools, the severity of a case determines who 
will deal with it. Assistant principals and other staff members deal with the 
minor problems (61 percent) , principals and assistant principals deal with 
major ones (95 percent), and principals (83 percent) generally make the 
decision about the suspension of bus riding privileges. 



Only .8 percent of the parents reported that their child had. ever received a 
formal warning about behavior on the bus, which, because principals may not 
inform them (Exhibit 8.9), does not mean that only 8 percent of all bus riders 
are reported by drivers. Only 3 percent of the parents said their child had 
been penalized for behavior on the bus. Of that very small 3 percent, 58 
percent said the warning or penalty was justified. Apparently, however, even 
those who did not believe it justified said that the situation was handled 
fairly. (76 percent) . 4 
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' Exhibit 8.10 

PERCENTAGES OF PRINCIPALS AND PARENTS 3 . 
RESPONDING TO. QUESTIONS ABOUT 

HANDLING OF DISCIPLINE * < 
198.1 



Questions 
PRINCIPALS 



7 



At your school who is immediately 
responsible fpr the following in 
school b\s discipline leases? 

Dealing with minor behavior problems? 



Dealing with major behavior problems 

Deciding to suspend pupil f s bus 
riding privileges? 



Response 



Percentage Of 
Respondents 



Principal 5 4 33 

Ass't. Principal 24 

Other staff 37 

Principal u.74 

Ass't Principal 21 

Principal 83 

Ass'-'t Principal 14 



PARENTS OF REGULAR PUPILS 

■ In the entire time your child has been 
riding MCPS school buses has she/he 
ever received a formal warning about 
his/her behavior on the bu^? 

Has she/he ever been penalized for 
behavior on the bus? . 

PARENTS ANSWERING YES TO ' ABOVE QUESTIONS . 

Was the warning or penalty justified? 



Was the situation handled faily with 
attention to your and. your child's 
rights and the rights of others? 



Yes 
No 



Yes 
No 



Yes 
No 



Ye 
No 



8 

91. 



3 

96 



58 
42 

76 
22 
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Barents of pupils in regular education program. 

Totals will not equal 100 percentjagcatise not attl responses are reported or 
because of a percentage of no r e-^ ^ ^' 
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Drivers 1 Vlevs 

Drivers tended to agree with parents , and principals that discipline is not a 
major problem, • The following percentages of drivers responded to ..the 
question, "How nyuch of a pupil disciplinary problem is each of the following 
for you": % ^ 





How Much of a 


Problem 




* * 


Major 


Important 


Small 


None 


Violations of bus safety rules 


. . 6 


13 


33' 


- 44. 


Fighting or physical abuse of others 


3 


7 


18 


69 


Verbal abuse of driver 


4 


.5 


16 


72 


Smoking 


4 


• 4 


9 


82 


Noise 


6 


16 


39 


38 


Physical horseplay. 


3/ 


17 


39 


38 



As can be seen, only violations of safety rules, ijoise, and physical horseplay 
were identified as important problems by any substantial number of drivers. 

In addition, 60 percent of the drivers said the action taken by the schools, in 
disciplinary cases usually solves the problem for at lefest a reasonable period 
of .time (20 percent said they had no experience with discipline cases and 
could not answer). According to 53 percent, problems are typically resolved 
within one to two school days, and 61 percent , said they are resolved within 
jonp school week. ' , \ 

Accidents 

MCPS has a high rate of school bus accident's. The problem is closely related 
to training and supervision of drivers and is therefore dealt with in Chapters 
9 and 12.^ Here., it seems appropriate to accept accidents as a normal hazard 
of service and look at thfe problem from th£ point of view of parents. 

It has already been pointed out (Exhibit t 8.4) that the parents, df Regular 
pupils believe that the^driver of 'their child 1 ^ bus drives carefully (79 
percent with only 7 percent \ negative response) and takes proper safety 
precautions when . the bus is sto^jfed* (88 percent positive, 2 percent 
disagreement). Exhibit 8.11 shotfs tfat parents have good reason to believe 
that the buses are safe. Only 10 percent reported that their child was riding 
a bus that was involved ^in any kitfd of accident in the entire 'time the child 
has been riding MCPS buses. (This does not mean, by the way, that 10 percent 
of all of the. buses were involved in accidents.) Even more important is the 
fact that only 0.8 percent of the parents said that their child had been 
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Exhibit 8.11 



PERCENTAGES OF PARENTS OF REGULAR PUPILS 
RESPONDING TO QUESTIONS ABOUT. ACCIDENTS: 
1981-82, 



Percentage Responding 



Question 

In the entire time yojjr child has been riding 
MCPS school buses, has a bus on which you? 
child was riding been involved in an accident? 

Has your child ever been injured in an accident 
involving the bus and another vehicle or in 
which the bus ran' into something or ran off 

tKe road? t 

h 

Has your child evey been injured oh board a 
school bus. because of horseplay > faulty/'' 
equipment, etc, but not vehicular accident? 

Whatever the cause, were you notified of . 
the accident prpmptly? (Most recenp case.) 

Have you ever filed a claim against MCPS 

for injury or property damage 'caused on or v 

by an MCPS school bus? • c 

Was /€h* claim settled satisfactorily and^ v 
faijrly with regard for your rights and 
the rights of others, including MCPS? *" , 
(Most recent case.) 



Yes 



10.2 



0.8 



3.3 

1.0 
0.8 C 



No 



94.1 



94.4 



86.1 



1.7' 



DNA/NR 8 



3.2' 



5.1 



2.3, 
9l\0» 

12.9 

S 

97.5 



^NA * does not apply tQ me/my child. NR * no response. They are combined 
here. • " ^ 

^To answer yes or no , parent would have had to answer yes to either of the 
two previous questions. ' • s 

C To answer yes or no , parent would have had to answer yes to previous 
question. 
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injured in_ a vehicular accident* A far larger percentage (^3 percent) .said 
that injury was caused by horseplay or faulty equipment* Furthermore, 
paly 1 . percent of the parents said they had filed a claim' against MCFS for 
Injury or property damage caused on or by a school bus~a statement which cai 
include ddmage to a parent's fence and not necessarily injury tq a ^hild. In 
a county in which citizens have a reputation for being litigious, this is 
probably an excellent measure of the extent of injbry caused by bus accidents. 

There is one problem which can be identified Regardless of the safety record 
of the buses* The Transportation Division does not know the names." addresses, 
parents, parent's telephone * numbers, or the flass assignments of the pupils 
who are aboard a bus* A particular driver may know, but only because the 
driver may have transported f the same children for some period of tlifte*. 
However, there is no system f or , identifying children or- for contacting parents 
in . case of an^ emergency* Area 'transportation supervisors report* that when an 
accident occurs they (or whoever gets to the scene) have to go about asking 
pupils their names* One cafn imagine the consequences if a child were 
unconscious, in shocfc, or in need of serious emergency medical treatment. 



Discups ion * 



.Lack' of Information and Policies 



It" has been shown here that the Division of Transportation does not obtain 
information to plan adequately through the current school year and the summer 
for the opening pf schools in the following S^ptfember. Far too many* either 
instances of lack' of information or failure in communication are documented 
here* Ares, supervisor^ do not know who is. authorized * to ride Buses,, and 
drivers do not know either who is supposed to ride the buses yr the names of 
the pupils who do ride* Principals do' not receive information about buses and 
routes, far enough in advance to be able to assign pupils to buses (as required 
by MCPS regulations) oi to give parents accurate information about buses, 
routes,, and schedules* Parents probably get at ^east as much for information 
,about buses from the "neighborhood grap.evine" as, they do from principals or 
th^ Division of ^T^hsportation.* 



12 " * • 

The question is reported in Exhibit J3*ll as asked* However, see the 

previous f dicussion of 'drivers' comments on discipline and, in Part I, drivers 1 

excellent evaluations of the. condition of components of buses. Horseplay 

seems a more likely cause of irijujry than faulty equipment* 

*\ » 

« * * 
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Though discipline is not a serious problem generally, it> is a serious matter 
for- drives, individual pupils, and parents of pupils who may be penalized for 
.miscQnjiuct on buses* Yet again, little information is exchanged* Drivers do 
not always inform principal? about Che need for* disciplinary action until a 
case gets serious (andjdo not always 'know the name of an offender). All 1 
"principals do not .inform parents when a child is reported for an .infraction of * 
safety- of conduct; rules, nor do they always inform the Division of 
Transportation of the disposition of a case* $ m N 

It has b^en 'shown that there are 'few MCPS. policies or regulations that deal 
with these sitp^ions and few procedures that can be clearly understood and 
enforced. It ''was pointed out, for example, that princip&ls .are made 
responsible for assigning pupils to buses and for 'keeping up-to-date records, 
of pupils 1 'names, addresses, etc. They are not made responsible, however, for 
providing the Division of Transportation — the primary potential user—with 
this information. * , 

I ' . . 
Bus Service , 

Despite the problems discussed here, bus service is generally goo£ s Latenesfc 
of buses fin the way to school and departure of buses from school beforfe all 
pupils have boarded are problems for p'Arents, pupils, and school *taff (see 
Chapter 4). However, in th& larger picture, these are not major problems. It 
is* probable that some buses will always be^ late for reasons beyond the. control 
of administrators, supervisors, and drivets^ and that $his is a condition of 
service thrft has to be HQcepted.. The problems of late buses and premature 
departure can be mitigated, however, if the } Divlsioti off Transportation is 
given help ill solving itte large problems of planning routes and schedules (6nd 
supervising drivers. , # N , ' A 

There is no reliable way for a driver to contact the division *off ices or shops 
when 3 bus 1,6 disabled. This has safety implications, * and, as will be 
discussed in Chapter 18, inadequate communication can lead to unnecessary 
automotive services costs. The problem can be solved by equipping each bus 
with a two-way raffio (division offices already., have radies). Managers and 
supervisors of the division do not favor, this idea. However, \the topic is 
* important an<i will i?e discussed again 'in Chapter 15 in .the cdntext of supports 
needed by the Division of • Transportation. 



Han dling Complaints! * V 
^ 

/ 

It lias been shown that while there is actually a low complaint rate, the 
Division of Transportation staff spend far t6o much time dealing *with requests 
and complaints made by parents. Parents may call any or the 178 s.chools, 
three area transportation offices, and other MCPS offices for the resolution 
of a problem. Principals also call area transportation offices, and -the 
division's central ofiice, and calls are made among, of f ices by the division's 



* * 
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own siraff • All trf this vastly multiplies the number of calls that have to be 
dealt with. 

■ r 

A single unit that handles all communfty relation^ and complaints is badly 
needed. .^Parents, principals, and others who need service or who want to make 
a complaint cpuld call one number—kopefully one time— and the community 
relations staff would find a solution to the problem* This would drastically 
reduce the amount of jtime managers and supervisor's (and principals as yell) 
would have' to devote to handling requests or complaints and free them to do 
other tasks which they are presently unable to do. 



> f 



' t 

Recommendations * \ 



} 

This chapter raises many very &road issues that go far beyond the day-to-day 
delivery of pupil transportation service: • planning routes and schedules, the 
potential for reducing transportation/ costs through planning, the information 
needed by the Division of. Transportatidh to carry out planning, determining 
pH^ils r eligibility for transportation, and many others that have an impact on 
t costs. Thess issues need 4o be and are .discussed as important topics in their 

N own right. For example, Chapter 13 is entirely devoted to planning 'and the 
information needed for planning. Chapter 15 shows how the Division of 
Transportation can be given greater capacity for planning* Therefore, many 
recommendations which might seem appropriate here are made in these later 

^ chapters* The following, however, are based on the findings presented here: 

o Until policies and procedures can be ' developed and the Division of 
% Transportation has improved planning capacity, the following should be 
< don<y * • , 

• . Regulation 215-1 phould be enforced: principals should be required 
,to maintain up-to-date records for^ pupils who are transported by 
• - , bus. \ 

\ Principals should be required to provide copies of these records to 
the pupil transportation staff. 4 

\ 

o The peputy Superintendents Office should develop a. uniforrf procedure 
for principals to follow to inform parents of pupil 1 e eligibility, for 
transportation and bus routes and assignments. Principals should be 
discfour ag^ 'from sending information to parents as early *as June or too 
latf to fee. useful. 



V 
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The Division of Transportation should require drivers to take names 
ana addresses of pupil* who ride buses (until other procedures can be 
developed) . * ^ - • 

. JHames and addresses should be taken and checked through September. 

. At the end of September, dtivers should submit correct lists to ''the 
transportation offices on forms developed by the division. 

f > 
. Duplicate copies of the correct lists should be^kept on buses. 

. Lists should be updated 'and resubmitted (if changed)" once a month. 

All buses should be equipped with two-way radi9S to be used for 
emergencies (but see Chapter 15) . 

' r ' , ' ^ 

A central community relations unit should be created in the, division 

.of- Transportation to handle all requests for Service and cpmplaints 

(see discussion and details in Chapter 15). 

Until appropriate policies and regulations are developed, the Deputy 
Superintendents Office and }he Division of Transportation should 
establish intefim procedures^ f or the • uniform handling of discipline 
cases and exchange of information. 

. The Division of Transportation should urge drivers to turn in 
disciplinary reports before cases ^become severe. 

# Prinfcipals should be required to provide Instruction to pupils on 
£us safety* 'and conduct rules" as required by^ MCPS' Regulation 215-1. /* 

# Principals -should be urged to inform parents when a disciplinary 
report is turned i%qn a child and to inform parents of the possible 
penalties. * u - < V V- 

'fa J r \ 

. Principals should be urged td inform the area transportation office 

of the action taken in each case within h day or two of the time the 

T case has been resQlved. ) 

Form 555-3 should be xtibde larger and more informative. 



t 
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CHAPTER 9 



BUS DRIVERS J TURNOVER, ABSENTEEISM, 
RECRUITING, AND TRAINING AS MAJOR STAFFING PROBLEMS 



V 



Introduction 



Bus driers, j/re the "front line troops" of pupil transportation* Obtaining 
enough driver/, driver turnover and absenteeism, and recruiting and training 
drivers arel " not only major staffing proble&s for the Division /Of 
Transportation*, but constant ^daily problems as well. The problem of obtaining 
substitutes daily is so important that the, next chapter is devoted entirely to 

U" • ** " » 

v • * 

i 

Number Of Drivers Reeded And Supplied t 



Inadequate FT5 y s 



The number of fuU time equivalent (FTE) "drivers allowed to the Transportation 
Division by the MCPS budget has increased regularly since FY 1975. However, 
as shown by the following data/* the increase has no<; kept pace with' . increases 
in the number of buses on home-school-home routes or the total number of miles 
travelled by buses for all purposes: 

. Eetcentage ' 



FY 1975 FY 1981 



Number of route buses 
Millions/of bus miles 
Driver /FIE^s budgeted 



526 
7.95 
358 



602 
9.82 
406 



Increase 

14 
24 
13 



1 Mileage data ¥ if of ' FY 1982 are not available at the time of this 
writing. Though additional FTE drivers were allowed in the FY\1982 budget, 
the picture would actually change very little. 
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Exhibit' 9.1 



DISTRIBUTION OF DRIVERS AND 
REASON FOR TERMINATION BY 
SEX: tf? 1981 



Distribution by Sex 

N Percentage 

Male ' 193 31 

Female 431 69 

TOTAL 624 100 

Reason For Termination By Sex 



i * Percentage Percentage 

' * * . Male ' ■ Female 

* "~ 

Accepted another job (private, government) 40? 22 

Moved ' 7 22 

Personal reasons 5 \ / 2 

Cannot work assigned hours 1.8 7 

Left job, no reason given 7 7 ' 

Retired - . d3 15 / 

Death 3 . ^ 

Dissatisfied with job. ' r 7 2 

Personal illness 5 

Home responsibilities — 10 * 

Study . s ) 2 

Other * I 5 

TOTALS , \ 100 100 a 



bounding error * 1Z 



> 
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It must be remembered that it was shown in Chapter 6 that a large proportion 
of the increase in mileage. is accounted for by field trips and special runs, 
many of which are done just as regularly as home-school-home runs* Therefore, 
a regular driver — in the sense that a run takes a given amount of time every 
d^y— has to be assigned to these runs* This, is not taken into consideration 
in budgeting* 



Turnover Among Drivers 
% * 
Turnover Rate ^ 

As shown below, the turnover rate among biis drivers is 4 percent higher than 
the overall rate for all MCPS support services employees: ' ^ 

Rate ^ 

All MCPS support services 9% 
Bus drivers as of FY 1981 13% 



Ii^ addition, while' bus drivers represent 10 percent of all MCPS support 
services staff, ' they account for 14 percent of all support services 
terminations. Male drivers* have a far higher turnover rate than female 
drivers* In FY 1981, they accounted for 50 percent of driver terminations, 
though only 31 percent of the drivers are male. 



Reasons for High Turnover 

Driving an MCPS school bus is~£ part-time job in which working hours are 
divided between early morning and late afternoon. Only those who are willing 
and able to work such hours take the position. In affluent Montgomery County, 
the job is therefore attractive primarily to people who need to supplement 
their own or the family's income: retired persons of either sex; young 
housewives who are not employed .full time* at another job; 'and those of either 
sex, but primarily males, who are employed full time by the police or fire 
department and who work shifts that permit "moonlighting. 11 Circumstances 
change rather quickly (change of shift on . 'full-time job, etc.) for these 
people, however, so they constitute an unstable work force. 

Exhibit 9.1 shows both the distribution of bus dtivers by sex (FY 1981) and 
the reasons for leaving the job that were given by those who* terminated in FY 
1981 • Almost 70 percent of the drivers are women and just slightly more than 
30 percent are men. Most of the men (40 percent} who terminated did so 
because they accepted another job or could np longer work the assipied hours 
(|B percent). Only 22 percent of- jthe women terminated because they took 
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another job, but 22 percent, (as compared to only 7 perqent of the males) moved 
and 10 percent left because of home responsibilities. 



Absenteeism Among Drivers 



Rate of Absenteeism 



Area supervisors of the Transportation Division reported that 60 to 90 
drivers, or between 10 percent and nearly 15 percent of the work force, are. 
absent every day, though this includes both drivers, who are absent and those 
whose positions are open because . they have quit the job* This rate of 
absenteeism is probably not greater than that which occurs throughout MCPS 
generally. However, because 60 to 90 buses would not go out dn runs 
without drivers, absenteeism. constitutes a severe problem for the managers of 
the division* 



Absence Without Pay 



While most leave taken by dTivers is earned and approved (sick leave, etc#)» a 
large proportion of it is absence without pay, as shown by thfe following PY 
1981 data: 




\ 



Percentage of 
All Leave 

Sick leave 64 
Other earned or granted with pay 17 
Absence without pay 19 

' j 

Some absence without pay is approved: maternity leave, half-day meetings, 
etc. However, area transportation supervisors said that a significant 
proportion of absence without pay represents unapproved, unannounced, and 
unanticipated absence • They said that sometimes they do not know that, a bus 
has hot been taken out on its run until they are informed by a radio driver or 
even by the supervising automotive mechanic at the depot. (There is no 
dispatcher at a depot to take attendance and check on buses, and drivers do 
not report in to area offices.) 



2 

Because pf the way MCPS keeps records, absenteeism data are extremely 
% difficult to obtain by position category. 



> 

Recruiting Bus Drivers 



Problems of Recruiting 

Recruiting drivers* is difficult and cds&y. Many of the reasons have been 
explained in the section dealing with the reasons for high turnover among 
drivers: Driving is a p>art-time. job in which hours are split between early 
morning and late afternoon. Only those who are able to work such hours can 
fill the position. There are probably many individuals in the county who 
could work the required hours, but who do not need the income or the problems. 

Geography piays a role here. Drivers are assigned to administrative areas, 
and when a position is open, it is in a particular area. In some areas, 
people are too affluent t9 be interested in driving part time. Sometimes an 
individual who is interested finds that she would have to travel up-, down-, 
or across-county four times a day (two round trips), because the open position 
is not in the area in which she lives, ^ 

. . * * 
Recruiting and Testing 

\ 

Recruiting is not merely a matter of finding someone who is able to drive and 
is interested in the position. The Maryland State. Department of Education 
(MSDE) specifies that the "prospective school vehicle d^ver" must meet the 
following preservice qualifications: I 

o Meet all licensing requirements of the Motor Vehicle Administration ' 

o Have no more than two current points on the driving record and a 

satisfactory past driving record f 
o Complete the ftSDE requited preservice instruction 

o Have no evidence of a criminal record 9 

o Have five years driving experience * 

- ' ' \ ' ' * 

o Complete a physical' examination ' N 

<. 

o Meet minimum requirements as determined by testing for night vision, 
field of vision, depth perception, reaction fc^ime, and steadiness 

It is reported that many who answer recruiting advertisements run by the 
Department of Personnel Services do not have satisfactory driving experience 
or records. Some who have satisfactory records may fail one or more -of the 
psychomotor tests administered by the Transportation Division's vehicle 
•operator instructor. Finally, those who' survive all screening must accent the 
fact that they frace a training and probationary period. 
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Number Recruited, Trained, Hired 

The turnover rate among drivers, as has been shown, is 13 percent. , This means 
that each year about 80 'drivers have to be recruited and trained as 
replacements for drivers who have q^t. In addition, if the budget allows for 
an increase in PTE drivers, approximately double the number of PTE 1 s must be 
recruited and trained* So, the addition of*18.5 FTE's in the FY 1983 budget 
means that about 37 new drivers have to be recruited and trained, bringing the 
total to about 117. 

• * 
All recruits do not necessarily accept positions after they have been 
trained* For example, of the 148 who have already been trained in FY 1982, 16 
completed training but did not take jobs. Therefoffe, more recruits have to be 
trained than are needed to fill tfle open positions. Finally, substitute 
drivers must also meet the qualifications laid down by MSDE. To maintain a 
"pool of qualified substitutes,, even more prospective drivers must be recruited 
and trained. TkJ.s is why 148 individuals have already been trained in FY 1982 
to fill approximately 117 positions. 



Training Drivers 



Vehicle Operator Instructor 

« 

The vehicle operator instructor is a" member of the Transpprtation Divisions 
central office staff. He is responsible for administering the required 
psycho-physical tests to recruits, classroom training, and behind the wheel 
training. He is also responsible for evaluating accident reports to determine 
responsibility and to assess MCPS points (see later) if the bus driver . is 
considered at fault. He is., chairman of the Bus Accident Review Board and 
convenes the board in cases in which a driver appeals a ruling. It is 
important to note that the vehicle operator instructor is not responsible for 
required fecertif icatidn training, which is arranged an<i given by area 
transportation supervisory. 

The vehicle operator instructor does not have a staff which is housed 
permanently at the central office or which is ,uttfer his direction at all 
times. However, some drivers have taken a course offered by MSDE that 
qualifies them to be driver trainers. At present, nine of these drivers give 
behind-the-wheel trainings under the direction of the vehicle operator 
instructor. 



3 

Figures are the best estimates which can be made on the basis of the 
information presently available. Obviously, the number of drivers recruited 
and trained varies from year to year. However, it is probable that these 
estimates will turn out to be conservative. V 
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It is the impression of the MORE Study staff that while the vehicle operator 
instructor has important responsibilities, the position has not been 
Considered particularly important. At one time, the position was equal to 
that of an. area transportation supervisor. Several years ago, it was graded 
lover than the grade of an area supervisor but higher than that of a 
transportation assistant. As has been said, the operator instructor has been 
given no staff and has little real control over the schedules of the drivers 
who help with behind-the-wheel training. 



Training Required and Offered 

ft 

Exhibit 9.2 compares the training required by MSDE and that which is offered 
by MCPS. At first glance, it would seem that MCPS offers more Chan is 
required. However, it should be noticed that MSDE recommends that new drivers 
be trained in very small groups (six per class). A number and variety of 
individuals have informed the MORE project sta|f that classes in MCPS have 
been nearly six times larger than recommended. 

After a driver has obtained the required operator's license and has served a 
six-month probationary period, annual in-service training is required for 
continued certification (Exhibit 9.2). Contrary to MSDE requirements, all 
drivers in any given area may meet together en masse for more than the 
permitted # two hours* and the content of the training is not necessarily that 
approved by MSDE (see later observations and evaluation). 

Training is given to drivers of Special education buses at the various 
supplementary centers. • This is in addition to the preliminary and continued 
certification training required by MSDE and is not under the control or 
supervision of the vehicle operator instructar. 



/ 



Driver's Evaluations of Trailing 



Exhibits 9.3 and 9.4 shows drivers' ^valuations of training. In general, the 
required classroom training is not evaluated. as highly as the behind-the-wheel 
training. Only 76 percent to 79 percent of the drivers said the amount of 
time allowed for classroom training, the way training was organized, and the 
way material war presented were good to excellent. In contrast, 85 to 87 
percent said the £ mount of time given to behind-the-wheel training and the way 
in which the training was conducte4 were good to excellent. 



, ^Substitute drivers must go through all \f the required training and 
pass all licensing requirements. 
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f Exhibit 9,2 

* DRIVER TRAINING REQUIRED 
BY MSDE AND OFFERED BY MCPS 



Type of Training 
FOR NEW DRIVER 
/ Number of hours 



Required content 



Class size 
recommended 



Other 



continh^certification 

Hours 
Class si2e 
Content 



MSDE 



Total of 15 hpurs 

6 classroom: 
9 behind wheel 



Bridge crossing 
Railroad crossing 
First aid 



1 behind wheel 
trainer fox each 
trainee while on bus 



6 hours a year of 
which 5 may be in 
class, 1 behind wheel 

35 or fewer • One 

large-group-fl^tYng 



MCPS 



Total of 22-28 hours 

3 half-day classes, 
* 9-15 behind wheel 

depending on ability 

and previous 
. experience 

All required by MSDE 
plus defensive 
driving, accident 
review process, and 
other related topics ; 

5-10 (have ♦actually been 
as many as 35 fix 
class) 

Same 



2 meetings per*year 



All drivers in area for 
one morning meeting 



not to exceed 2 hodrs of more than 2 hours 

✓ r » 

Minimum as shown above Content varies 
for new drivers ' by area 
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Substantial percentages (24 to 43 percent) of the drivers of special education 
imses gave low evaluations tb the training they receiyed at special education 
centers/ Forty-three percent said the amount of # time allowed was just 
adequate to poor. The staff at some centers were said to be inadequately 
prepared (24 percent). Twenty-three percent of the drivers said the material 
covered wafc not well organized or well presented. 

In evaluating, the extent to which -the required training helped prepare them to 
perform the job satisfactorily, drivers again rated behind- the-wheel training 
more highly than classroom training. While 73 percent said they could not 
have performed the job satisfactorily without behind-the-wheel instruction, 
only 43 percent said th£s of classroom trailing. Between 27 percent and 33 
percent of the drivers of sp&ial education bupes said the training, they 
received at special education centers was- only of slight help or of no help in 
preparing them to deal witfc physically handicapped and emotionally disturbed 
pupils. - ^ 

Despite what might be looked on as f avorablc? evaluations of-the required 
Classroom and behind-the-wheel training, drivers' responses to questions about 
. content raise serious questions about what is actually covered in the 
trashing. ' A large majority of drivers 'said that only a few topic* were 
covered well:, defensive driving (80 percent), how to inspect a bus (88 
percent), and what to do if oil or^ water gauges or lights come on (73 
percent)*. Other topics that would seen^to be Important were covered poorly 
or not covered at all according tb drivers. 

Responses of drivers of special education buses also raise questions about ^the 
content of the extra training they are given. In no case did more thm 60 
percent say a given topic was well covered, which means that jjit least 40 
percent said topics which would seem to be extremely important were not well 
covered or not covered at all. Because discipline on special education buses 
is a particular problem and because discipline and safety are closely related, 
it. is disturbing to find that 52 percent of the drivers said that the topic 
was. not covered at all (28 percent) or poo»iy covered (24 percent).* 

^ . \ 1 

Continued Certification In-Service 

A 

Three observers of the MORE prdject team attended the continued certification 
in-service workshop for drivers in January, 1982. All of the drivers in an 
area met together in the morning for more than two houts, a* clear violation of 
MSDE regulations The cbntent of the workshops' varied considerably amopg 
areas, and some seemed irrelevant. In two areas, for example, members of the 
.Employee Assistance staff made presentations (film, talk) in whifch they 
discussed the functions of thei* office. Such % presentation could have beet^ 



5 The questionnaire may not have included some, topics which are well 
covered in the required training. However, it does seem, for example!, that^ 
maintaining' discipline is an important topic. Yet only 46 percent of tX J 
drivers said it was well coyered. 



Exhibit 9-3 



DRIVERS 1 EVALUATION OF PRE-SERVICE 
TRAINING PROVIDED BY THE TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 



General Ratings of Pre-Service Training 

o Amount of time allowed for classroom 
training 

o The way classroom training was organized 

o The way material was presented 

o Amount of time for behind-tlje-wheel * 

training 9 
o How behind- the-wheel training was ^onducted 



Percentage of Drivers 
Good to Just Adequate 
Excellent to Poor 



79 
76 

v 

87 
85 



12 
13 

12- 

10 

LI- 



Ratings of Subject Areas Covered in Training 
o Defensive driving 

o How to tell (by sound or feel of bus) 

that damage could occur if bus were 

not ? s topped 
o How to inspect your bus properly 
o'What to do if oil or water gauges/lights 

come on , 
^o How to drive to obtain maximum fuel mileage 
o How to maintain discipline 
o How to deal with pupils 1 physical* 

problems like fainting, car sickness,, etc. 
o How to deal with fecial education 

pupils' behavior problems 
o How to deal" with emotional needs or 
^ problems .of special education pupils 
o How to deal with physical problems of 

special education pupils 



Covered Not Well Not 
Well Covered Covered 

80 9 6T . 



59 


22 


14 


88 


5 


2 


73 


16' 


4 


54 . 


29 


13 


46. 


36 


11 


41 


28 


25 


31 •. 


29 


32 


30 


29 


. 33 


28 


33 ' 


33 



Contribution of Training to Performance of Job 

o Could not have performed job satisfactorily 

without it 
o Helpful but not essential 
o Not essential and not helpful 
o MoStly a waste of 'time ' / 

o No response (including drivers hired before 

pre-service training was required) 



Classroom Behind-Wheel 



43 
33 
1 
2 

.21 



73 
18 
0 
1 

8 



a Totals hot equal to 100 percent because of small percentages of not response. 
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Exhibit 9.4 



DRIVERS 1 EVALUATION OF TRAINING PROVIDED BY 
•SPECIAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS OR SUPPLEMENTARY CENTERS 



General Ratings of Training f 

o Amount of time -allowed 

o How well prepared staff was 

o flow well material covered was organized 

o The way material was presented 

o Amount of time for drfveijs 1 questions 

o flow well drivers 1 questions were answered 



Percentage of Drivers 
Good to " Just Adequate 
Excellent to Poor 







57 


43 


76 


24 


77 


23. 


77 


23 


80 % 


20 


80 


20 



Ratings of Specific Areas in Training 

o flow to meet the physical needs of 

physically handicapped pupils 
o flow to meet the emotional needs 

of physically handicapped pupils 
o Causes and nature of emotional/ 
r behavioral disturbance 
o What kind of behavior to expect from 

emotionally/behaviorally disturbed pupils 
o c flow to deal with the behavior of 
' emotionally/behaviorally disturbed pupils 
o Causes and nature of mental retardation 
o flow to meet the special needs of 

mentally retarded pupils 
o flow to maintain good discipline 



Contribution of Training to Performance of Job 



Very helpful or helpful 
Of some slight help 
No help * 
No response 



Covered Not Well Not 
Well Covered Covered 



57 


20 


23 


60 


' 23 


17 


47 


33 


20 


57 


33 


*° 






50 v 


. 33 


17 


33 N 


J 23 


"43 


45 


28 


28 


48 


24 


28 



Physically Emptionally 
Handicapped Disturbed 



64 
16 
17 

'*3 



66 
17 
10 

' 7 
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given to any MCPS group at 
topics approved by , MSDE. 
devoted a large part >o£ the 
little to do with driver tr 
) 




/and had nothing tb do with any of the 
lother area, the transportation* supervisor 
meting to divisional business^ that again had 



Need for Defensive Driving Refresher 



Neither MSDE nor MCPS requires that drivers be given periodic ip-service 
training in defensive driving. Yet in a memorandum to the acting director (in 
1981) of the ^vision of Transportation, the vehicle operator instructor 
pointed out that it has been shown that "defensive driving skills are 
diminished after a three, year period £and therefore) there is a need for 
periodic updating of driving fundamentals In view of the fact that MCPS 
has the highest > sphool bus accident rate in the state, it seems curious that 
no action had been taken on this recommendation as far as can be determined 
the MORE team. 



tnac 



Accidents And Training 



By making the vehicle operator instructor responsible for evaluating accident 
reports, reviewing casesi assigning points to drivers, etc*} the managers of 
the Transportation Division seem to recognize that there is a relationship 
between; driver training and accident prevention* Recently, however, more 
emphasis has bee$ put on field supervision than on training as a means of 
reducing the number of accidents (especially iil^the FY 1983 budget request to 
upgrade radio drivers to route supervisor £) ♦ However, it is quite possible 
that training could do ^as much or even more to prevent accidents than 
increased field supervision* 



6, 



M, T* Fleming to Acting Director, Division of Transportation, 
* January 28, 1981 . .* ' * * " 

While field supervisors are sorely } needed, there J^s some doubt # that 
they can actually contribute* very much to reducing the accident rate* See 
Chapters 12 and 15. . *• 
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Number and Types of Accidents 

The MCPS school bus accident rate .is higher than the rates. in Prince George's 
and, Baltimore ' Counties, • the two Maryland school systems thgt have 
approximately the same numbers of -buses. The 1980 data, are as follows: 



• 


Montgomery 


Prince 
George's • 


Baltimore 


Number of buses 
Number of accidents 


602 
243 


703 
172 


604 
151 ■ 


. 9 . ' 
If accidents /N buses 


■ , ' .40 


.34 


.25 


Number of accidents t> 
deemed preventable 


148 7 


114 


> 84 


Preventable as a percentage of 


total * 55 


52 


44 



This does not mean that the buses are not safe for pupils. It was shown in 
Chapter 8 that fewer than 1 percent of the parents reported that their child 
had been injured while riding an MCPS school bus and that in many cases injury 
resulted from horseplay. However, the situation is .serious and deserving of 4 
considerable attention, because there is always a thin line between a fender 
bender" and a serious accident ,. with random chance seeming, at times, to be 
the .deciding factor^, ,*„ ^ 

In FY 1981 there were 602 buses on routes and 244 accidents (a rate of .41). 
Eighty-three' (34 percent) of the accidents were judged to have been 
non-preventable; 161 (64 percent) of the accidents were judged to have been 
preventable and the fault of the school bus drivers. Of these 161 Preventable 
accidents, 71 percent were attributed to -only the follow*** five driving 
errors : * 

/ Percentage of 

Preventable Accidents 



4 » 

Faulty distance judgment 

Improper turning 

Improper backing 

Following too. closely 

Speed too fast for conditions 

Total 



r 



22 
21 
15 
7 
_6 

71 



8 M. T. Fleming, Memorandum, January 28, 1981,. . , - 

9 A comparative figure only, and merely a way of showing that if each 
accident involved a different bus, 40 percent of. the MCPS fleet would have 
,been in accidents. > Based on M. T. Fleming's data but not quoted from 
•c* memorandum. ' 
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Another 8 percent were caused by c&binations of these ersprs, for example, 
\ following too closely at high spefB. This means that nearly 80 percent of all 
^preventable accidents were caused by these five common driving errors. 



Analyzing Accidents and MCPS Points ~ 

A bus driver who is involved in an accident must have the police come to the 
scene and also call, the area transportation office, An MCPS accident report 
must be submitted to the area office within 24 hours. The police report and 
the driver s accident report are reviewed and analyzed.. If it is determined 
that the Q bus driver was at fault, MCPS points are assigned to the driver's 
record. A preventable accident can be assigned between 3 and 15 joints. 
If a driver causes an accident that is assigned between 8-14 points, the 
individual must either attend, without pay, a three-hour retraining program or 
go. on suspension without pay for three days. A driver who causes a 15-point 
accident is discharged or placed in a npn-driving position. 

Retraining Program 

* * 

Retraining, at present, is a "back to basics" program: psycho-physical testing 
and practice driving on a road course.^ There is some attempt to try to -group 
together • drivers who have had accidents of similar type, but this is not 
always possible. So far- in FY 1982, 37 drivers have taken the retraining 
option. They report that the training is useful, at least partly, because no 
other training is offered after the required pre-service training, 
t ' 

It does seem as if three hours is a very little time, especially since as many 
as 15 drivers may be in a group. In addition, there is no evidence that there 
is a direct relationship between the training given and that which may 
actually be needed, e.g., highly specific training in distance judgment, which 
is the error that causes 22 percent of allvpreventable accidgnts. 

Finally, ,the vehicle operator instructor reported that a certain percentage of 
drivers accept the 3-day suspension without pay instead of the three hours of 
retraining. This hardly seems logical from a financial point of view, but 
perhaps other considerations come into play: inability to attend the 
retraining session at the time it is offered or unwillingness to be 
stigmatized^ in public or to be part of a group that is being disciplined. 



10_ ' 

The MCPS point system (Regulation 215-2) is an internal one and has 
nothing to do with the Maryland Motor Vehicle Administration point system. 
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Discussion 



v 

Driver Turnover 

Given the nature of the job, it is probable that MCPS must continue to accept 
a high rate- of turnover among bus dfcivers. However, it is possible that some 
attempt could be made to reduce turnover by changing recruiting tactics (see 
below). It may also be possible %o combine some part-time positions in such a 
way as tp create the equivalent of full-time positions- For example, an 
individual might be able to drive a. scjiool bus and also fill a part-time 
office 01^ cafeteria position. • 



Absenteeism , * j '* 

Because MCPS has liberal leave policies like those in other governmental 
agencies, nothing can or should be done about approved absenteeism. However, 
despite the difficulty in recruiting, training, and . folding ^ drivers, ^ 
Transportation Division administrators and supervisors should discipline and, 
if necessary, discharge drivers who frequently take unapproved and unannounced 
leave • 



Recruiting 



Recruiting, turnover, and absenteeism are closely interrelated and are major 
problems for the ' Ihransportation Division and MCPS. The Department of 
Personnel Services be able to /take 4ome steps that could improve 

recruiting and reduce turnover and absenteeism. For Example, students 
attending- local colleges might be interested in and able to fill driving 
positions. Advertisements for drivers might be put in the small 
newspaperS-^-the ones that ,are loc;al and distributed without cost — in less 
affluent neighborhoods. 



Training 

a * 
s * * > 

At present, responsibility for training is widely scattered and* the training 
itself is not coordinated. The vehicle operator instructor is responsible for 
pre-service training and for the very short three-hour refresher course 
drivers may attend after they have had a serious accident. Area 
transportation supervisors are responsible for continued certification 
training. Principals of special and alternative education centers are 
responsible for supplementary training of drivers of special education buses. 
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Drivers 1 evaluations suggest that the training provided by the Division gf 
Transportation is not always adequate and that many .important topics are not 
covered* The required continued certification workshops are largely -a waste 
of time and 'mofiey. There is " a serious need to coordinate and improve the 
supplementary training for drivers and aides ot special education, buses, 
particularly since the FY 1983 HCCSSE agreement with the Board of Education 
requires that special education drivers and ai^es receive training appropriate 
to the requirements of the job. * . * * / * * 

All of the^ evidence shows that there is a need to ippxove and coordinate all 
.driver training. This very large task cannot be donfe by one individual. The 
vehicle operator instructor must have a" permanent staff. Even then, the 
Transportation Division will need the help and cooperation of bther units to 
develop and carry out a truly effective training program, particularly the 
help of the Department pf ^Staf f Development and the Office of Special and 
Alternative Education; 



MCPS policies and procedures do not deal adequately with accidents. For 
example, a driver who causes an 8 to 14 point accident should not be given the 
option of either attending a 3-hour course or taking a 3-day holiday (even 
though it be without pay) . A driver who causes a 15-point accident should be 
required to attend a longer remedial training course or be discharged. 

Transportation Division managers seem to be relying on improved supervision to 
reduce accidents. Yet at least three of the five major errors that, account 
for 80 percent of all driver-caused accidents do not seem to be those that 
will be prevented by increased supervision: faulty distance judgment, 
improper turning, and improper backing. It is doubtful that the. other two, 
tailgating at^J excessive speed, will be much affected by increased onwthe-road 
supervision. All . five, however, are precisely the errors that can be 
corrected by a combination of intensive classroom training, supervised 
practice, and periodic retraining in defensive driving. There is a need, 
therefore, to coordinate accident investigation, remedial training, 
behind-t he-wheel training, and' supervision. 



This is not at all an argument against the need, for more bus route 
supervisors. - 



• * 
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Recommendations 




Number of Drivers- * • * 

o .The Transportation Division should be granted the number Up£ , FTE ' 'drivers 
for which, the \ division can. document a* need. Dofcumentation should include 
evidence that all reasonable effort has teen made to avoid adding buses or 
runs. „ 

o The substitute account should not be use4 to pay regular drivers for runs 
, done daily, provided that the budget^ allows an adequate number of f . FTE' 
drivers. j 



Recruiting and Driver Turnover 

o Under the aegis of the associate superintendent for Supportive Services, 
the Department of Personnel and the Transportation Division should form a 
task force to examine, make recommendations for, and implement the 
following: y , , 

i % 

. One or more trial recruiting campaigns., aimed at those who might be 
able to and be interested- in driving a school bus 

. Changing the type and location^of recruiting advertisements 

. Creating f, full-time" positions (by combining part-time positions 

. Interviewing in depth bus drivers who leave the position to determine 
real (as opposed to fbrmally stated) motives and to determine their 
bearing on recruitment and driver turnover 

o On its own, the Department of Personnel Services should review its 
recruitment and hiring procedures and. forms to determine if it is possible 
to reduce the time it takes to hire bus drivers. 



/ 

Absenteeism 



o The Division of Transportation payroll procedure should be simplified to 
make it , possible for administrators and supervisors to keep useful 
attendance records. « 

o When. a simplified* payroll system is In place, the Division of. 
Transportation supervisors and administrators should monitor the records of 
drivers who frequently take unapproved leave and discipline or discharge 
these drivers* 

9" 
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Training 

o The position of vehicle operator instructor should be upgraded to. .a level 
equal to that of .a present area transportation supervisor (see Chapter IS) ♦ 

b The vehicle .. operator instructor should be made responsible for and given 
hn adequate staff to carry out the following (see Chapter 15): 

. * ♦ Psycho-physica,l screening of driver recruits 

; Providing all classroom, - on-the-road, continued certification, 
remedial, and 6ther training offered by the Transportation Division 

• Coordinating training in special education for drivers 9 of special 
education vehicles " 

• Accident investigation, including on-the-scene investigation, and 
accident review 

o Until another tadk force (see below) is formed and functioning, the~ 
Transportation Division should immediately form an internal task force 
under the chairmanship of the present acting vehicle operator instructor 
and consisting of an area transportation supervisor, one senior driver., one 
new regular driver, one special education driver who has recently received 
supplementary training, and one supervising automotive, mechanic. 
(Part-time drivers to be allowed duty pay*) The task force should perform 
the following tasks : * 

• Review the material *on training, in this chapter 

• Review present training procedures and content 

'$• . • , . ■ • 

• Hake recommendations for procedures and content 

o A task force and permanent committee should' be formed under the aegis of. 
the associate superintendent for Supportive Services, chaired by the 
vehicle operator instructor, dnd consisting . of a representative of the 
Office of Special and Alternative Education and a representative of the 
Department of Staff Development J The functions of the task force and 
permanent committee should be to: 

• Determine MCPS training resources which are needed for* all driver 
training and which are available or can be made available 

• Arrange for all in-service trainllfg "which involves persons or 
resources outside the Division of Transportation 

• Collect . (vehicle operator instructor and staff), and review (committee) 
data which have implications fo£ t training and, arrange for additional 

B training shown to be necessary* 
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Accidents 



o In Chapters 9 and 7 it was recommended that an tipper echelon team 
„ should review MCPS policies and procedures* That team should include 
in its reviews regulations fhat deal with school bus accidents, points,: 
and penalties* When necessary, additional /Simulations and procedures 
should bd written, especially to cover the following: 

/ " 

• Re<yuir6d attendance without pay of a remedial training* program 

(perhaps 10 to 20 hours) by drivers who have serious accidents or 

s accumulate given numbers of points' (if accidents are judged driver's 
fault) 

•^Discharge of drivers who cause a given limited number -of 
preventable accidents or accumulate a given number of points 

o ' Until regulations are modified or . rewritten, the Division of 
Transportation should uniformly enforce all MVA, MSDE, and MCPS laws, 
by-laws, and regulations governing accidents. 




CHAPTER 10 
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THE NEED FOR SUBSTITUTES AND A 
PROPOSAL FOR A RELIEF DRIVER POOL 



Introduction 



Finding, enough substitutes to take the buses and runs of the many regular 
drivers who Are abseht each day is a constant, grinding, chore for everyone, in 
the three area transportation offices. It takes up staff time that could be 
'better devoted to other jobs JJ.ke route planning and supervision. In 
addition, it is not readable to expect day-by-day substitutes to do anything 
except 'drive, an essential job, but one which does not help solve any. of the 
division's administrative or supervisory . problems,.. By forming a permanent 
pool, of relief drivers, MGPS can obtain morci benefits from the $300,000 to 
'$£00 \ 000 spent annually on substitutes' salaries. This proposal will be 
discussed after the various" administrative problems .caused by the present 
substitute % system have been described. 



Administrative Problems : v 

Recruitment, Trailing, and Retention , 

Announcements of the need for driver substitutes are typically made in 
. advertisements of bus driver positions (e.g., need school bus drivers and 
..substitute drivers). • Tb^s some ♦ individuals* are recrjuited only as 
substitutes. 'Others are r^b^iited as drivers and seiVe as substitutes until a 
position is open. Sometimes > a regular driver may resign and ask to be put on 
the' substitute list. ' Whatever the case, substitutes must be treated exactly 
like driver.candidates and nieet all MSDE standards. This means tli'ey must 'pass 
the psychomotor tests* successfully complete pre-service training, and be 
. licensed 1 

* i - ■ • * 
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Substitutes are paid out of the substitute account and do not earn benefits 
like paid leave, retirement, etc. The Department of Personnel Services 
reports that it is x difficult to retain substitutes because they are trained 
drivers and wanf permanent status, benefits, and a chance for salary 



increases* 



Staff Time 

The tisuHtask survey done at the area transportation offices (Appendix A) 
showey that all six of the transportation assistants spend some time on the 
telephone making calls to and receiving calls from substitutes. The average 
was B percent of a normal 40-hour work week, or, for all of them combined, 
almost 22^ Jiours a week. The range was 1 ? to 17 percent, depending in part on 
the 1 admits trative area, or, for given individuals, from one hour a week to as 
many as seven hours. This does not include time devoted to talking yith • the 
drivers who called in to say they were going to be absent, and there Was no 
way to sort out these data from other calls to r and from drivers. It was 
reported, incidentally, that" it takes an average of about three telephone 
calls to obtain a single substitute. . ^ 

The time-task study was deliberately done in a week between support service 
payrolls. , However, the' three area office clerks devoted from 10 to/ 14 percent 
of the/entire work week to the substitute payroll, with an average of 12 
percent. In addition, the substitute payroll is also -worked on by the area 
office secretaries and the central offipe secretary. 



Performance of Substitutes 



Large percentages of principals* jis sliown by the following questionnaire data, 
gave adverse evaluations of the performance of substitute drivers: 

Percentage 

Question " _ Responding "Yes" 

Do substitute driver^ 'elic>*Mnore complaints about 
. operations (lateness, etc.) from parents than do 50 
regular drivers? j 1 

Do more parents or pupils cbmplain about discipline 
on a bus when there -is a substitute driver than 45 
when there is a regular driver? 



Though MCPS incurs a ""fixed - cost" of a^g^t^O percent of salary for 
anyone hired and paid even for a day. 

\ / 
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There ±8 Rood reason why substitutes elicit more complaints about lateness 
San regSar drivers/ Regular drivers are supposed to. keep a current 
description of each rout*' or run in their buses, but area supervisors reported 
tnat some do not do this at all and* that others do not keep the description up 
to date. Therefore, substitutes may get either no information or confusing, 
out-of-date information about routes. On questionnaires, some parents 
evented thatlubstitutes sometimes have to ask pupils to point out routes 
and stops. 



An Informal System; ' * 

In all three area ofiicea an attempt is made, to make the job of getting 
substitutes less burdensoW and time consuming. Substitutes who call in to 
say they are available a're guaranteed and paid for one hour of work. A 
substitute who shows up at a depot is guaranteed and paid for two Jours of 
work. In the extremely unlikely event that they were not needed, they would 
be paid anyway. This is avfery small price tl pay for an informal "substitute 
pool!* aTlne savings in administrative costs and time may be greater than 
the amount spent in the course of a year. There was a time, 

DiVision of Transportation was allowed to 'have such a pool, and, it is 
reported, there was hot the same substitute problem as there is today. 



Number of Substitutes Needed Daily 



Determining how many substitutes are needed daily is v not V! *f £™ w 
matter. The dumber of regular drivers absent on -any given day is known, but 
the number of substitutes whohave to be called in is not equal to the number 
of drivers who are absent. For -example, a driver might take one of three 
morning "ns, go home because .^f illness, and not be available to take a 
SSergaSen and three afternoon rW. At least one substitute would have to 
be caSed m to take the two remaining, morning runs, the kindergarten run and 
the three afternoon runs. But substitutes are not always available for all 
runs, so two 'or even three substitutes might have to be called in to cover the 
open runs of ohe^regular. driver. . 



because there are so many possibirpermutations of open runs, special 
runs, buses! drivers, and substitute drivers, the payroll is very complex and 



time consuming. 
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MORE Staff Estimate 



T ?.*! e !i ! 0BC idea u! h0V Mny sub8titu tes are needed daily, the MORE project 
staff took an every-third-day sample of records In one area for FY 1981 and 
generalized results tb all five of the areas that existed at the time. On the 
average, there were 57.5 "open routes" a day. Or, to put it another way! 
every day about 58 buses which are assigned to dome route or run would not 
have moved qf f the depot lot if substitutes had not been ' found. The maximum 
number on any one day was 80. u^auiiub 

Area Offices Estimates T * * i 

substitutes each day. The 60 agrees with tlte estimate of 58 made by the MORE 
staff, but the range and the estimated high do not. Therefore, the project 
team asked two area transportation supervisors to pick five-day records for FY 
1982 at random and to count the number of routes that had to be covered and 
the number of substitutes called in. In this case, ' the average number of 
substitutes required daily was 81, and the highest number in any single day 



The Best E stimate • 

v • 

• JV f 6r ! nCe °! 23 8ub8titu . tes t>er day between the average number 

estimated by the MORE project staff and the number estimated by the 
transportation supervisors, or an average of 8 per area per day. It is 
probable that this can be explained by the fact that the samples on which 
averages are based are from • two different years, the latest being the 
supervisors' estimates made in FY 1982, There are now more drivers and more 

buses than in FY 1981, and' buses are being dtfiven more miles on more runs of 
all kind* 

There is reason to believe that an average of between 80 and 85 substitutes^ 
day is the best estimate that can be obtained at this time. In .the previously 
quoted memorandum dealing with the" substitute account; thedirector of the 
XtHn? 3 ti J?, Di 7 i8ion 8howe - d that abou * ^lf of all substitute money, about ■ 
$410,000,^111 be spent for substitutes to . cover open runs . The typical 
regular driver is assigned four hours a day, and substitutes are paid about 
$6.20 an hour. However, regular drivers who are paid more than that sometimes 
serve as* substitutes. Therefor^ $6.50 per hour can be used in the following 



- r l • 

Expenditures for substitutes - • $410,000 per year 

$410,000/185 school days - $2,216 per day\ 

$2,216/6.50 per hour - 341 hours per day 

341/4 hours per driver - 85 substitutes per day 



This is very close to the estimate of 81 arrived at by the area transportation 
supervisors by another entirely different method. 



A Proposal For A Permanent Relief Driver Pool 



Taking all findings into account, the MORE team> believe that both the 
Transportation Division and MCPS would derive many benefits from the 
establishment of a relief driver pool. It should be understood that while the 
number of positions, costs, and other details presented here constitute an 
example based on certain assumptions, the idea of a relief driver pool should s 
be considered as a means of solving some of the prpblems that now confront the 
division* I 



The Proposal ^ 

It is proposed that a new permanent position with two grades be created a[nd 
that the titles Relief Driver I and R&lief Driver II (or something similar) be 
used to distinguish these staff members from day-by-day substitutes. The 
positions would-be defined as follows: 

Relief Driver I 4 hours per day * ~<H99 days 

Relief Driver II 8 hours per. day 199 days 

While it would be possible to express the number ofl' relief drivers in FTE's, 
this would be undesirable* Rather, the number of positions should be fixed to 
prevent "juggling" of hours adft to guarantee that an individual has a regular 
position with an assured number of hours per day. 



Relief Driver I positions would be filled by the best of the driver trainees , 
who have just completed training and are waiting for assignment as 
probationary drivers. The salary for the position would be the starting wage 
for ' regular drivers. Relief Driver II positions shoyld be considered 
promotional and Should be filled by experienced regular drivers. As will be 
discussed later, Relief Drivers II would be given some supervisory 
responsibilities, and therefore the position should be higher than that of 
regular driver* * 

Relief/ drivers would be assigned to transportation depots and to open tuna in 
the rfame Vay substitutes are now assigned to open runs^ and bus^s. A small 
number of Relief Drivers I could be assigned to the Shady 'Grove depot as 
"floaters" to be .dispatched to other depots when necessary. . ' _ 
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COst Comparisons * ■ „ * f 

Ex&t^it 10*1 cotnparcs the present substitute salary and administrative costs 
of hiring 80 4-hour substitutes a day with the salary costs of a permanent 
^lief driver pool* The following assumptions underlie the computations; 

a ~The best obtainable estimate is that between 80 and 85 substitutes Are 
called in daily for 185 School days. All do not necessarily drive for 
a full four.' houts a> day. Therefore, the lower estimate of 80 ia used 
in the comparison. 

o The number of relief drivers (60 4-hour, 5 8-hour) is the same as an 
FTE of 7Q four-hour drivers. Since the four-hour drivers would be 
available both morning and afternoon and the eight-hour drivers would 
be available all day, it is assumed that they would equal a wotfc force 
of 80 substitutes. * 

o # Relief Drivers ,1 would be paid the. starting salary of $6.20 per hour. 
The average salary of $7.00 per hour \s used to ca^qulate costs for the 
positions of Relief Drivers II. Because they would te permanent staff, 
both t groups would qualify for paid holidays and thus be paid for 199 
days t>m year as 10-month employees. - * 

o' The relief driver pool would alfiig^t^ .entirely eliminate the need for 
transportation assistants to devote time ' tq call Ain substitutes and 
would eliminate** the large and complex substitute pafejill. 

o The time-task study showed that 9 # percent of the time of 
transportation assistants, and hence 9 percent of their salaries, are 
devoted to calling in substitutes. Not all time was accounted for, so 
10 percent can be cqnsidered a reasonable estimate* , 

i . * 

o Supervisors said that it takes an , average of 3 telephone calls to 

obtain one substitute. At 9c per call, the annual cost of calling 80' 

substitutes per day is about $3,888. * 

o The time-task study showed that 12 percent of the clerks 1 time and 
salaries are devoted to the substitute payroll. 

Given these assumptions, it <ian be seen in Exhibit 10. *1 that the present 
annual cost of 80 substitutes £s about $426,015. The salary cost of a relief 
driver, pool would be about $439,790 per year , s approximately $13,775 ^ more thai! 
the cost of substitutes. As will be iSftown later, however, the benefits 
derived would far putweigh this very modest increase in costs. *• 
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Exhibit 10.1 

COMPARISON OP PRESENT COST 
OP^O SUBSTITUTES AND 0? THE" 
COST- OP A RELIEF DRIVER POOL 



Present Cost Of 80 Substitutes Per Day 



80 Substitutes at 4 hburs per day; 185 days 
a year, at. $6.20 per hour plus 10 percent 
fixed costs to MCPS 

Transportation Assistants 1 (6) salaries of 
$128,107: 10 percent devoted to calling in 
substitutes + 25 percent fringe benefits, 
corrected to 10 months 

Clerks (3) salaries of $4f,309: 12 percent ^ 
devoted to substitute payrpll + 25 percent 
fringe benefits, corrected to 10' months. 

Annual telephone cost to obtain 80 
substitutes per day 



\ ' TOTAL ANNUAL COST 
Salary Cost Of Relief Driver Pool « 



60 four-hour drivets at $6.20 per hour 
for 199 days + 25 percent fringe benefits 

5 eight-hour drivers at $7.00 per hour 
for 199 days + 25 percent fringe benefits 



$403,744 



> 



„ Difference In Costa 
JPresent cost of 80 substitutes per day, 185 days 
Salaty cost of relief driver pool, 199 daj^s * 



TOTAL ANNUAL COST 
a 



'13,344 



DIFFERENCE 



5,4)39 

4 

3,888 
$426,015 

$3-70,140 

69,650 
$439,790 . 

« 

$4^6,0i5 
439,790 
$ 13,775 



^oes not account for fact that it *is probable that a small number of 
substitutes may have to be called in even when there is a relief driver pool, 



> 
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Potential Benefits of a" Relief Driver Pool 



Transportation Assistants 1 Time ' ' 

On the average, each transportation assistant would gain about 4 hours a week; 
one half of r d work day, by being released from the job of arranging for 
substitutes. Since there are 6 assistants, the Transportation Division would 
gain the equivalent of 3 additional wrk days a week, or 111 days in a school 
year. Iiy Chapter 12, it will be shown that many supervisory jobs are tiot 
being done (direct supervision of drivers, route and schedule planning, etc.) 
and that in some cases MCPS does not provide the supervision required by 
MSDE. The gain of more than 100 days a year would enable supervisors to do 
some of . these necessary jobs, which, in turn, might reduce pupil 
transportation costs. ^ 4 > 

o 

Payroll, Reimbursement, ♦Clerical Time . 

* • r 

Relief drivers would be permanent employees, paid for a specific number«|bf 
hours a day. Their payroll would be like other supporting services payroll* 
in other units and therefore * vastly more simple than the present substitute 
payroll. Provided that other needed' controls were instituted* it would become 
possible to attribute accurate salary* costs to programs that use 
transportation services. As was discussed in Chapter 6,' this could increase 
the reimbursement MCPS is entitled to from other government agencies. 

On the average, each of the 3 clerks would gain nearly .5 hours a week, or more 
than half a working day. The Transportation Division would thus gain almost 2 
additional work days a week, or about 70 work days a year. Again, many jobs 
that are not presently beimjdone or for which there aye serious backlogs 
could be #one in this additional time. 



Jobs for Relief Drivers V 

Day-by-day . substitutes cannot be expected to do anything but drive. However, 
as permanent employees, relief drivers could be assigned a number of important 
jobs at the depots and even on buses when they are driving. When not driving, 
Relief Drivers I, for example, could dp the follbwing j-obs that are> not being 
done regularly or that take up the time of supervisors: take a spare bus to 
the scene of breakdown and transport children to school, clean and inspect 
buses, perfopa minor clerical tasks at*the depot, etc* When driving, they 
would, of course, be learning the routes^ runs, -^nd schedules in the depot 
area. - • * 
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Relief Drivers II, could be given even more responsibilities, including x 
supervisory responsibilities. The following are examples: 

3 

o While driving, they could 

. * . Learn all routes in depot area 

• Hap routes and check, routes for ef*ic iency 

• Check safety of bus stops 

• take bus load counts 

• Check 'operation of bus » > 
o When not driving, they could 

• Assist in training* new drivers * 

• Chcftk odometers of buses to control unapproved personal use 

• Check buses off of and onto depot lot 

. Make certain that drivers perform pre-trip inspections 

Senior relief drivers, as 8-hour employees, would thus give the division the 
equivalent of additional supervisors. 



Improved Performance * 

• • 

In a relatively short time, relief drivers should come to knpw the routes and , 
runs in their depot f s area quite well., In addition, the pupil transportation, 
office staff should be * ahle to keep abreast of route modifications, and 
supervisors 'should be able to enforce the „ requirement that there be route * 
descriptions on each bus. All of this should reduce, if not entirely 
eliminate, the problem now experienced when day-by-day substitutes. who do not 
know the routes and runs are employed. In turn, parents 1 and principals 1 
complaints should be minimized. 0 

* 

.Recruiting, Retention, Promotion (\ ^ 

The creation of permanent relief drivet positions should solve some of the 
problems of recruiting, training, and retaining both substitutes and regular 
drivers. Xhe most competent of the newly trained di^Lvers could move 
immediately into permanent Relief Driver I positions with guaranteed hours. 
Relief Driver II positions would be promotional positions fpr all drivers. In * 
addition, Rqlief Drivers II would be in lirfejd: promotion to supervisory and^w^ 
managerial positions.*. 



It is assumed here that they would have printed checklists % (for safety, 
of bus stop for example) and that they would turn in reports to supervisors. 
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Discussion 



The present system of obtaining substitutes interf ers with the ability of the 
pupil transportation staff to d6 some of the jobs that could save money for 
MCPS and creates operational problems. At a very small additional cost (about 
$14,000), a relief driver pool could increase the potential for improving the 
efficiency of the entire pupil transportation staff And provide the division 
with additional supervisors. As was 4 said earlier, it 'is the idea. of the 
reflief driver pool that is important here, not the particular number of 
relief drivers given in the computational example. However, the 60 4-hour 
drive$S**and 5 8-rhour drivers suggested here would apparently provide a 
favorable balance of hours and staff in relations to estimated needs. * 



. Recommendations 



As soon as possible after the publication of this report, the Division of 
Transportation should begin to keep daily "records of the number of* 
substituted needed, number of runs to be covered, and other relevant data. 

• This data collection should intrude as little as possible on ongoing 
. operations tasks. * 

• Desirably, the division should be provided with a ttapprary staff aitiN— ✓ 
funds to carry out this recommendation. 

An internal committee of the Division of Transportation should catefully 
study the recommendation for a relief driver pool presented here- and, <5n 
the basis of available data, determine the numbers of Relkef Drivers I and 
II needed to meet the daily substitute needs of the divisi6n. 

The Department of Personnel Services should develop, in cooperation nith 
the Division of Transpprtation and the Office of Supportive Services, the 
recommendations needed for relief driver positions to be approved by the 
• Board of Education. N 
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CHAPTER 11 



BUS" ATTENDANTS 



v > - Introduction 

In' FY 1982, the Division of Transportat ion % employed 102 EX$ bus attendants 
(better known ad aides)* They are assigned only to Special, education buses. 
Neither MSDE nor MCPS requires that ai<Us be assigned to these buses, tttbugh 
MSDE by-laws do state that a school system is permitted to' hire ^ides. Bef ore 
instituting block funding, MSDE, N paid a portion of their salaries, but no 
longer does so directly. 

As with drivers, the Division of Transportation has to deal with aides 1 * 
turno^r, absenteeism, recruitment, training] ,and performance. However, while 
a bus cannot move from the depot lot without a driver, it can be taken ptv its 
runs without an aide. The problems are -therefore of a different magnitude. 

Trends And Number Of Ad(des Needed 



In FY 1975, the FTE^of 48 aides was allowed in the budget. The 'FY 1982 budget 
allows an FTE of 102 aides, an increase of U3 percent over FY 1975. TJie 
number of aides has increased with increases in* the number of pupils in 
special and alternative education and the number of special education buses. 
Since there are no standards for assigning aides to buses, there is no way to* 
determine how many aides are needed by the Transportation Division or if the 
present number is adequate. 

The deci&ion to employe aides at all is, at preserit, a policy decision, and 
two extreme positions can be taken. It could be argued that .an aide should 'be 
assigned to every special edifcatioii bus,. On the other hand, sincefneither 
MSDE nor MCPS requires aides, nearly ,$! -million cpuld be saved annually by 
abolishing the position altogether. The Transportation Division has tried to 
establish a reasonable position between ttese, extremes. An aide is -not 
assigned to every special education bus. 'instead, the aides allowed by the 
budget are assigned first to bus e* which. carry pupils who have severe physical 
or emotional handicaps, including to all buses equipped with wheelchair 
lifts. . Only after aides have .been assigned to these buses are the remaining 
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Exhibit 11,1 



DISTRIBUTION. OF BUS AIDES BY SEX 
AND REASONS FOR TERMINATION 
FY 1981 



Distribution By Sex 



Male 
Female 

totIl 



N 

3 

123 
126 



Percentage 
2 
98 
100 



'Reasons For Termination 



Abandoned position 
Accepted another job 
Moved ^ 

Could not worked assigned hours 
.Home responsibilities 
Personal illness 
Retired 
Death 

Dissatisfied i 



Percentage 

32 
% 13 
t 10 
■ 10 
10 
10 
5 
5 

-J 5 



TOTAL 



100 



because 98 percent of the aides are women, breakdown of terminations -by s< 
would be badly misleading. 



r 
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aides given assignments* During the course of the school year, if there are 
enough FTE positions and funds, an aide may be assigned to a bus after an 
unanticipated problem has surfaced. 



Recruitment, Turnover, 
Absenteeism, And Substitutes 



Recruitment 



The prablems in recruiting aides are .the same as those th^t make it 'difficult 
to recruit drivers* Hours of work are limited, generally tt> four hours, and 
split between early morning and late afternoon* 'In addition* aides are paid 
between $4.68 and $5.95 an hour. For a 4-hour aide, tt^is amounts to between 
$3,463 and $4,403 for 185 school days—not a lavish sum in affluent Montgomery 
County. ^ , 



Turnover and Reasons for Leaving 

The turnover rate among aides is higher than among buf drivers and all other 
^>ICPS support services employees: * » 

Rate > 

All MCPS support services 9% 
Bus drivers „ 1 13% 

Bus aides * 17% 



Exhibit 11.1 shows the distribution of aides by sex and the reasons those who c 
left 1 * the job gave for quitting. The vast majority (98 percent:) of aides are 
women. Of those who resigned in FY 1981, 32 percent abandonedjthe job,'i".e., 
simply did not xeport for work one day and did not return. Twenty-five 
percent left because they had home responsibilities, could not work the 
assigned- hours, or were dissatisfied with the job. ' 



Compared to only 7 percent of the drivers, # the majority of whom are 
also women, who abandoned the job. Leaving the job in this ^ay is obviously 
related to the position, not to sex. s . % 
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Absenteeism % «*' " 

* * * 

As shown, /bel<fcr, aides take a lower percentage of leave without pay \ than 
^drivers. HoVever, ,14 percent is still .a rather high rati? and. can be a serious 
problem whefa the •absence'* is not anticipated and •not' approved. « 

, *■ * • 

• v « 

' v • t ^Percentage of* All Leave 

* 1 . / Aides \- * Drivers 

• / *. ■ - 

Earned .leave or granted with prfy H " . 86 ' 81 . ' 

Absence without pay 1 \ , - i 14' "19 



Substitute, Aides * " 

» — : ^ . ' * * * 

Since ^a bus can be taken on the road without an aide> the need for substitute 
attendants is not as critical 4s the need for substitute drivers, ' Obtaining 
substituted / is a problem], however, part of which is a ^matter pf ""mechanics 11 . 
Many drivers of special education Buses h^ve to start their runs by 6:30 a«m. 
The earlifest time at which' an aide*, can call the area office to say* she will 
not; report for dtity.is. 6:00. Telephone lii\es are often busy, and the. aide 
cannot ^ get through * until the bus is ready to leave without, her, At other 
times', 'the, off ice staff cannot » "in the time available, take a c^ll from an 
?ide who will be absent and nfeke calls to substitutes. Finally, there $re 
times when aides do not .call in* at all/ No' matted, why it 'occurs, buses do 
leave without an ^ide "aboard ; ■ 



/ ; * . ■ ... : Training • 1 - 

It seems, logical .that bus aides, tfho are going td work with and give help to 
fcoiae of the most severely physically and emotionally .handicapped pupils # in 
MCPS, should be well trained to dp the job. In practice, however*, many newly 
hired. aides who step onto a special education bus for /the first time in 
September have virtually no training. * MSDE requires only ;two,> hours of 
pre-service twining for aidea. However, in tfCPS newly tiired aides .attend a 
meeting for. bus ^drivers held^ just, before" the .opening of schools. 3y no 
stretch of the imagination earn this meeting be considered the' equivalent of 
jo.b- trainitig.^ - > * ' i 

S6me aides-^-but apparently^ not all of th6m— attend the, training sessions given 
at special education centers. This graining was described and evaluated in 
Chapter 9. • Because ther? is no coordination of the training and because 
important topics are 4 not covered, it cannot be considered adequate v 
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* Supervision Of Aides 



Though supervision ±s one of the major topics addressed in Chapter ^12, it is 
appropriate to mention supervision of bus attendants here. Aides are at the 
very bottom of^rfie managerial-supervisory-worker structure, far removed in 
every way, /including physically, # from area transportation supervisors. The 
driver is in J the position of %he captain of a ship, in charge of what happens 
.and' responsible for the life and safety of passengers and crew. In effect 
then, the-dafiver, who works closely with the aide every day, is the aide 1 8 
Cats .superior and supervisor. But the driver has little ^eal control 

♦ over the aide's conduct or performance and does not evaluate the aide. 
Instead, the area transportation supervisor does the evaluation, even though 
he may not know or observe the aide. Transportation supervisors and 
assistants also settle disputes between drivers and aides, again despite the 
fact that they may know little about the situation* Even if supervisors were 
able to observe and evaluate aides, standards of evaluation become almost 
meaningless -if aides are not well trained to begin' with or if they have no 

• opportunity to get the training they need to improve t their performance. 



Evaluations Of Aides' Performance 



Parents 1 Evaluations 



Exhibit 11,2 gives the percentages of bus drivers and parents of special 
education pupils who responded in- given ways to questions about some aspects 
of the performance of aides,. " Substantial percentages of parents (37 
percent, 34 percejvO said they could not judge whether or not aides take car| 
of t%e needs of ^special eduqatipn pupils or maintain good discipline. 
However, the majority ^aid aides do ttfre for children's needs (57 percent) and 
help Maintain good 'discipline (64 percent) , 



It is important to remember that there is probably some sampling bias* 
Only drivers whose bupes are assigned aid^s-a^d parents whose children ride 
buses to which aide? ajre ' assigned <^ould Arespond to the questions. They 
represent a small sample, ^ \ 

pood discipline while the bus is in motion is a matter of^ safety, not 
necessarily an end in itself,* «* • 
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Perhaps more to the point* is the fact that maay of the parents of special 
education pupili wrote comments about the aides* - These comments reflect 
mixed, and sometimes diametric opinions* The following are examples: 

o The aide on my son^ bus is terrific!* 

o I was hesitant to put my young daughter on a bus, but the aide makes 
her feel at ease. 

« 

o The aide is exceptional in the concern and care she gives, 
o The aide often sleeps on the. bus* 

d The aide does not know how to deal with emotionally disturbed 
children, \ 

. o My son* 8 aide has been abusive, using harsh language and forcing 
children into their seats, 

o «.b 

o The aide is intimidated by the bigger children. 

It is probable that all of these evaluations are accurate. In any grpup of 
untrained and largely unsupervised people, there will be some who display a 
"natural ability" to do the job well ah4 others who do not. 



Drivers t Evaluations 

Depending on the question, between 72 percent and 88 percent of the drivers, 
said the aides are always helpful* and that they do the jobs they are 
presumably hired to do. However, as shown in Exhibit 11,2, between 12 percent 
and 28 percent of the drivers * said the aides perform important tasks only 
sometimes , rarely, or never. This is disturbing because the tasks listed are 
not only those which the aides should perform* but are also those that 
contribute to safety while th£ bus is in motion. For various reasons, the 
MORE- project staff got the impression that while some drivers and aides work 
veil together as a team, good will does not, always prevail, Thid was 
—expressed by one driver who does not have an aide and who wrote, in very large 
and emphatic block capitals, "Keep aides off of my bus It " 



" A Problem Of 'Control 

The Mark Twgin program swerves pupils who have complex emotional and behavioral 
prbblems, 'According to managers * of the Transportation Division, the school 
staff have often complained that rules of conduct are too strictly enforced on 
the buses 'that serve the school,. They say this aggravates emotional problems 
that have to be dealt with in sdhool. Not Surprisingly, in view of what has . 



Exhibit 11.2' 

EVALUATIONS BY PARENTS AND DRIVERS , 
OF SOME 'ASPECTS OF BUS AIDES 1 PERFORMANCE 



Question 



Special Education Parents 
Response 



Does the aide take care of your 
child's special physical and/or 
emotional needs? 

Do you believe the aide helps 
maintain good discipline on 
the bus? 



Yes * 
No 

Cannot judge 

Yes 
No 

Cannot judge 



Percentage 
Of Parents 

57 
6 

37 ^ 

I 64 

3 

34 



Special Education Bus Drivers 



Question 


- c 
Response 




Percentage 
Of Drivers 


DOES THE AIDE ASSIGNED TO YOUR BUS: 








Help .the physically handicapped 
get on and off the bus? 


Sometimes, 
or never m 


rarely , 


12 ' 


Help pupils who need assistance 
while the bus is moving? 


Sometimes, 
or never 


rarely , 


18 


Make pupils stay in their seats? 


Sometimes, 
or never 


rarely, 


16 


Control noise so you can drive 
^afely? 


Sometimes, 
or never 


rarely , 


^28 , 


Prevent fighting or physical 
abuse? 


Sometimes, 
or never 


rarely , 


V l/ 



■4 



c 



a Only parents whose children ride buses to which aides are assigned 

^Oniy drivers to whose buses aides are assigned 1 

C A11 possible response choices are- not givdn* Between 72 percent &nd 88 
percent of the drivers replied always . (i.e., always helps. ...) to' the 
questions. 
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already been said, the school staff also say that the bus aides provided by 
the Transportation Division are not adequately trained to work with Mark Twain 
pupils and that they can cause behavioral problems. 

In FY 1982, school administrators asked the special education aides who work 
at the school to serve as bus aides. Agreement had to be volunary, because 
the assignment is not included in the job description of special education 
aides. Six of them volunteered and have been serving as bus aides. 

In FY 1983, Mark. Twain continued to supply its own bus aides. In addition, 
the school, in effect, has its own bus driver substitute pool. That is, the 
Traniportation Division has designated two substitutes per area to be assigned 
to Mark Twain buses before being considered for other assignments. Regular 
drivers of the buses that serve Mark Twain work at the school for onfe hour a 
day* 'They are paid by the Transportation s Division, but the division is 
supposed to be reimbursed for salary costs by the school. 

As matters now stand, then, the Transportation Division is responsible for the 
buses and drivers that serve the school. The; drivers are responsible for the 
safety of buses and passengers and, by MCPS regulations, for enforcing conduct 
(safety) rules. Bus aides are , assigned by. the school and are more under the 
control and supervision of the school staff than pf the* puRil transportation 
staff. Drivers are not under the supervisory control of the Transportation 
Division during the time they wdrk at the school. If the work they perf^fi is 
to be looked on as training, then the training is not coordinated or^f 
supervised by the pupil transportation staff. . * 

v .. Vj •• - 

Discussion * 



Number of Aides and Need for Policies * 

No evidence' was found in the course of this study that it is necessary or even 
desirable to assign an aide to every special education hus.' Many of the* 
physically handicapped need little or no help getting on and off a bus. IJatijr 
of those who are not physically handicapped behave quite normally while rising 
buses. Not only do these pupils not need the help of aides, but to assign 
aides to care for 'them might convey the erroneous impression that" they * need a 
keeper. On the. other hand, some pupils, because of the. severity 'of their 
physical or emotional handicaps, do need the help and care of aides* That 
help should be provided. . 

At present, no MCPS regulations address the issues of whether or not aides are 
to be assigned td special <ttucation buses at all or what criteria should be 
used to determine whether* or not an aide will be assigned to a given ljus if 
aides are considered necessary. Yet . these are questions of 'policy which 
cannot be ignored. * • £ 
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Recruiting 

. i , 

In Chapter 9, it was pointed out that recruiting drivers, turnover, and 
absenteeism are related* The same thing is' probably true for aides. It would 
therefore seeA reasonable to recruit individuals for whom the split hours of 
employment might be favorable* * Many students at MoAtgoylery college are 
enrolled in programs . that equip them to serve as aides on special education 
buses: Mental Health Associate, Handicapped Assistant, Child Care, Recreation 
Leadership, . and Education. The first two programs require that the student 
participate' in a practician, lit is possible that MCPS and the college could 
develop a. cooperative program from which not only the students, but both 
institutions would derive benefit. 



Training • 

There is no doubt whatsoever that bus aides who are already empldyed and those 
who will be employed in the future need to be given far more training than has 
been given in the past. Accepting this as a given, there' are two issues 
involved: who. should be responsible for training and what training should be 
k given. ' 

The Division of Transportation must be responsible for and in charge of tti£ 
training of c aides just as it is responsible for the training of drivers. 
.Or, in short, the managers of the division must have control over their own 
staff. Training should be the direct responsibility of 'the vehicle operator 
Instructor (whose title should be changed) and the expanded training staff 
/recommended in Chapters 9 and 15. Responsibility obviously does not mean that 
the Transportation Division itself must actually provide all of the training; 
The division shouid give aides training in operating special equipment like 
wheelchair lifts and in bus safety requirements and procedures. , 

.^Beyond that, aides should be given whit amounts to paraprofessional training 
"in dealing with the physically and emotionally handicapped. This could be 
provided by Montgomery College. However, it is probable that it could be 
given by the Office of Special and Alternative Education, with the help of the 
Department of Staff Development;. If aides assigned to particular schools need 
« additional .special training, it can be given by the school staff. All 
t^fning, however, should be coordinated by the vehicle operator instructor in 
the Division of Transportation. 



In general, the Department of Staff Development tends to deal with 
in-service training of the professional staff while units (e.g., School Plant- 
Operations, Transportation, etc.) have a training assistant tp deal with the 
training of support services staff. 
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. Transportation Div ision Control 

. — I v 

The greatest problem faced by the administrators * and supervisors of the* 
Transportation Division is their lack of contrdl over some operations (see 
Chapter 5^. Anything that further reduces their, control increases .the 
divisions operational problems and a}so increases the hidden costs to MCPS. 
Allowing any supplementary or alternative center to exercise even partial 
control over pupil transportation operations or staff takes control out of the 
hands of the division. However, the problem of the supplementary and 
alternative centers cannot be ignored. Therefore, issues must be sorted out 
very carefully. * 

Training is the first and most critical issue.. The drivers of special 
education buses and the aides employed by thn Transportation Division are not 
well trained, tfut this applies » to all of them, not* just to those who are 
assigned to buses serving a particular school. As has just been pointed out, 
all aides can be .trained as paraprofessionals, and drivers can. be g£ven 
adequate m supplementary training. There is nothing about this that suggests. or 
implies that the* Transportation Division should .not be responsible for 
coordinating this training. In fact, Qne of the major problems in training 
aides and drivers is that at present the training is ,not coordinated by one 
responsible individual. # 

There are ~ probably situations in which aides and drivers should have some 
continuous contact with the administrators, teachers, and pupils of ' a 
particular center or program; They might, for example, participate in st^ff 
meetings in which the progress of particular pupils is discussed or, perhaps, 
might' wprk with pupils for a time. The present arrangement in which drivers 
work at Mark Twain for a day is therefore not in itself a bad idea. However, 
the # kind of work they perform and the value of - that work as training should be 
monitored and evaluated by the Transportation Division. * 

Another important issue is discipline. The first responsibility of bus 
drivers and aides is the safety of the bus and all of the passengers. Conduct 
rules, on a moving bus are safety rules. They must be enforced just as they 
must be enforced in family cars and, other vehicles in wtjich many special and 
alternative education pupils go to school*— without benefit {£>f special 
education aides. Comparatively untrAindd drivers and alrtdst totfiffly untrained 
aides can no doubt cause problems among peyerely emotionally disturbed pupils , 
(who may endanger their own safety .and the safety" Of others) , # and those 
problems ca$ carry over to- the school. However,- well coordinated* training 
conducted by Knowledgeable staff members', should overcome, touch of this. ; * 
* * * i* * 

Finally, the idea £hat it is necessary and des'itfaUle for school administrators.* 
tb be in control of any transportation Staff or bperations must be rejected in 
principle. If ■ one ^hool* or 'center, is allowed to have qpntrol, theye is{np 
reason why every other school sho.uld'npt dematld the same right.. '. 
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Special Cases 

i / ■ " ■ # 

\ * • X 

While thfevTransportation Division must be firmly in control Of buses, drivers, 
aides, an<L conditions of transportattion, it must be recognized that there are 
special carfes that must be dealt with. The Mark Twain program, for examplfe, 
is^detfl^gned for pupils with difficult and complex emotiolial and behavioral 
^problems. This is also true in one degree or another of other special atfa 
alternative programs. Therefore, there may be some cases in which even well- 
coordinated training might not, Ijy itself, enable relatively inexperienced 
drivers and aides to meet the needs of some special-alternative' pupils or 
programs. „ 4 

^Jn these cases, it might be necessary to, recruit drivers and aides who have 
training and experience in special education transportation and assign them to 
the buses or runs serving these programs. Recruiting and retraining already 
well trained, experienced special education drivers and' aides might be 
difficult. Well qualified people would undoubtedly expect and deserve higher 
salaries than are presently offered, especially if tney were expected to take 
on extra responsibilities like attending staff meetings. Bat to pay one 
driver or aide a higher rate than another for being assigned to a particular 

,bus Or run (since all aides are assigned to special education buses) would be 
discriminatory. One solution to this problem wOuld be to create promotional 
positions, making promotion dependent on training^ 



■ . ■ Recommendations 

: . 

6 The Board of '.Education should, with the assistance of an appropriate task 
force, set policies, regulations, and procedures for the following: 

. Criteria for dftermining the assignment of aides to buses 

• Determining the number, if any, of bus attendants ^to be employed 

• Responsibility for^training^f aides 1 

\ \ ■ : • 

. Standards for^ the evaluation of aides that are tied to training % 

o. In Chapter .9 it was recommended that a task force be formed to make 
recommendations for and to implement a recruiting campaign for drivers. 
* Recruiting of. aides should be included, particularly recruitment of 
Montgomery College students in the programs identified in this chapter. ' 
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It was also recommended in Cluster $ that the vehicle operator instructor 
position should be upgraded and that the instructor should be* made 
responsible for coordinating all driver trainisg* In addition, the 
follovingTare recommended: 1 \ 

• That the positionr^be retitled to . something like Instructor in Pupil 
Transportation ' 

• That the instructor be responsible tot coordinating all instruction for 
both drivers and t(us aides 

. That the Division of Transportation task force recommended in Chapter 9 
include training for bus aides in its Investigation and in making 
recommendations 

It was recommended in Chapter 9 that a task force and permanent committee 
under the chairmanship of the vehicle operator instructor (retitled) and 
made up of representatives of the Office of Special and Alternative 
Education and Department of Staff Development be formed to determine and 
arrange for driver training. It is recommended here that the task, force 
include training for bus aides. 

Any arrangements that tend to give administrators of any special education 
or alternative center control of any aspect of school bus transportation 
shouid cease* \ 

* * 
Salary schedules for drivers and aides should be reviewed and the 
following should be considered by the Transportation Division: 

. Creation, of special education promotional positions for drivers and 
aides, with promotion dependent upon experience and training in special 
and alternative education 

V — 

. General, upgrading of aides 1 salaries, with experience and training being 
requirements for advancement, to higher steps 





CHAPTER 12 



MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION 



Introduction 



C 



As was said in Chapter 5, the managerial and supervisory staff of the. 
Transportation Division respond to demands instead of planning and controlling 
some pupil transportation operations. The purpose here is to show how the 
organizational structure, inadequate staffing, and the deployment of the staff 
combine to create this situation. 

' While the research for this report was being done, 'the Transportation Division 
submitted a new staffing plan that was approved by the Board of Education in 
the FY 1983 budget. One new staff member will be added, and some positions in. 
pupil transportation will be upgraded. However, as will be discussed towards- 
the end of this chapter, the plan doe ? not address most of the managerial and- 
supervisory problems identified here. 



Organizational Structure and Staff 

Exhibit 12.1 shows the ' FY .1982 organizational structure .of pupiL 
transportation, position titles, and (tn parentheses) the number of staff 
members by position. Central of f ice positions are above the horizontal line. 
Area office and depot positions are below the horizontal line and are clearly 
labeled. 



Wta some minor exceptions which will be noted at appropriate 'times , 
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Exhibit 12.1 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
OF "PUPIL TRANSPORTATION- ' 
' FY, 1982 



Director, Division 
Of Transportation 



-Secretary (1) 
Clerks (1) ; 



Transportation Specialist (1) 
Transportation Specialist (1) 
for Special Education 



Area 



i 



Vehicle Operator* Instructor (1) 



Area 2 



Area 3 



Transportation Supervisor (1) 
Transportation Assistants (2) 
Arfca Secretary <1) 
Area- Clerk (1) 



' Depot 

Radio Bus Drivers (6)' 
Bus Drivers (196)° 
Bus Aides (45) c 



Transportation Supervisor (I) Transportation Supervisor (l) 

Transportation Assistants (2) Transportation Assistants .(2) 
Area Secretary (1) Area' Secretary (t) 

Area Clerk (1) Area Clerk (1) 



Depot 



Depot 

< 

Radio Bus Drivers (6) 
Bus Drivers (196) 
Bus Aides (45) 



Radio Bus Drivers (6). 
Bus Drivers (196) 
Bus Aides (45) 



^The diagram is somewhat misleading. There are 4 depots, not 3. Buses, drivers, 

£l a J?ff at \ assi 8 ned t0 * area8 > *«* stationed at depots. Drivers and aides 
trom different areas are stationed at depots. 

Radio driver is not a position, but an assignment. 

lumbers of drivers and aides are averages for entire operation. ^ 
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Central Office 



Because most of "the staff have been assigned to area offices, the central 
office is^ot staffed .or organized to manage pupil transportation, It should 
office is not 8 «\ a transportation supervisors report to the 

S«S?of the -X L ana tnft Sere is no mid-level manager in they central 
director, or c e tran8por tation specialists is not a manager at all and 

nas been re^onsiole primarily'for preparing the many reports require by 
Se The other transportation specialist is responsible for the special 
fducation^uses Sat serve some supplementary and alternative centers and or 
•rraneine ■ private transportation of special education pupils. However,- the 
greSS number or special education pupils ride regular buses managed by area 
office staff. The vehicle- operator instructor has no regularly aligned staff 
«nd is therefore largely dependent on the area offices to provide She staff to 
.^t^SSS^3hi training /fsee Chapter 9) . "-jFISSSE 
instructor also depends on area offices to conduct continued certification 
training and on supplementary centers, which are completely independent of the 
Sanitation division, to conduct training in special education for drivers 
and aides (see Chapters 9 and 11). / 

It should be noticedl in Exhibit 12.1 that the central office has no planning 
staff! wnich further weakens the ability of the central staff to manage pupil 
transportation. All planning of routes and schedules is done at area 
:„7; ps Therefore, records of load counts (number of pupils riding buses) , 
bu'Tskgn^nts routes, etc. are scattered among the area .^gj** 
are needeffor use in daily operations. .No one at th • °£ 
indeed, at area offices-^can get an overview of the entire pupil 
transportation operation or of the countywide bus route network It is 
therefore impossible for the director, the only senior manager in the central 
otSce to Sect inefficiencies in operations or to plan adequately for the 
acquisition and distribution of resources. This means the central off ge 
staff are not able to exercise very much control over pupil transportation 



costs. 



Area Offices 



In each area office, the • staff are entirely responsible for planning and 
"managing all pupil transportation within the area. However, as can be seen ^n 
Exhibit 12. l! no area office is actually staffed or organized to plan, manage, 
supervise and control operations. If clerical staff are included only five 
individuals in .an area office are responsible for an average of 16,000 pupils, 
200 buses 600 bus routes and schedules, and about 200 drivers and 45 bus 
attenaents, As a result, staff members in an area office cannot perform many 
of the jobs for which they are made responsible. 



2 In the FY 1983 budget, a mid-level position, supervisor of j>us 
operations^ has been created. This was done by reconstituting th* position of 
one of the transportation specialists. 
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IUT? Un i pr0 transportation offices are located at. school 'area 

°5 fl r 8 and are % ftfor * 8ft p« ated *«» the Slaws 

central of f ice and from one another . (see Exhibit 2.2). This artificial 
separation, according *>• managers, makes communication and coordStioh of 

S 1 ^ far mo T r ? d J fficult *~ «o£ ^ 

central office at Lincoln Center. 3 For-, example, special education buses 
have long routes which cross .through more than one area. P Are, supers 
STLv? T am °* 8 then8elvM and w ith the central office to determine how 
tll^lLT 1 ^ ° f ffltJSM* to plan the best route. This takes many 
telephone calls among offices, with the usual delays,- return calls and 
postponement of decisions that result almost universally S£ intlrlffS 
calls. It also wastes time and increases the cost of communication. 5 

Finally, 'decentralization and area administration result in consi<Wbl- 
inefficiency in any one area office and duplication of work Lng ofT^s 
There are so many. buses, drivers, aides, etc. to be managed and so few staff 

w«k"SL aI ? 0n V° ffiCe that the " i« ^ opportunity -for" sp^cialLatTon of 
woric. The transportation supervisor cannot devote full time to planning and 
management. Transportation assistants cannot get out into the fSld 
supervise despite the fact that .(according to\he job descriptJon) tney are 
27 h P „ 8 f t /! fi6ld 8u P ervi8 °«, dispatchers at ? depots, and 
resnon^?:^ 661 i driV6r tfainer8 - S ^ ce the staff in each area office are 
responsible for all transportation operations, the -same jobs are done in eve£ 
office even though some of them. could be done by one or two people for thl 
entire transportation- system. people tor the 



Depots 



Decentralization^ the transportation depots was a sound idea. When all 

T< W6r L eith6r ™ fr ° m ° r Carried out at tl * Lincoln Center, school 
,o V S ' t l sa J?' ou re scattered all over the -county wherever a parking place 
ITlL lL ' H Sh ° PS ^ Cr ° Wded * and em «8^y vehicles, were concentrated 

Sh£f T area * /° W thete 18 park±ng 0n de P ot l° ts »°«t, but not all 

school buses, and buses are nearer to the schools they serve, then they were at 

£7*1** T"^ Sh T 1688 Cr ° Wded * and bacau8e »° 8t ***** are parked 

adjacent to the shops, mechanics can get to them easily, even at night when 

drivers are not on duty. Emergency vehicles and stand-by buses are bette? 

deployed than before. •• 7 » oeccer 



MCPS ™™^m™ b S aUS l are \ admini8 tration of transportation is merely an 
SnS Lea 

4 , 
Costs would Ee even greater, and more time would be wasted if 
supervisors had to meet together to determine how. to handll one bus route? 
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However ,* decentralization of depots, combined .with the assignment of managers 
and supervisors to area offices, makes, supervision and control even more 
difficult. E xhi bit 12. 1 is not' entirely accurate because there are four 
depots, not three as shown in the exhibit. Depots are not under the direct 
control of area supervisors. Instead, buses, drivers, and aides are assigned 
to ar& offices, but stationed at depots. At any given depot, buses, drivers, 
and aides assigned to different areas are mixed together, Drivers and aides 
do not report to the area offices to which *fchey are assigned, but go directly 
to the depots when they obSgin arid end, their runs. Since there are* no 
dispatchers at depots ,^fetfere is no direct supervisory link between depots and 
area transportation offices. Therefore, area office staff have no direct 
control over buses, drivers, and aides* 

As a matter of convenience, radio driVfer is referred to throughout this report 
as. a position. It is not a position, however, but an assignment. Radio 
drivers are senior drivers whose buses are equipped with two-way radios. Like 
other drivers, they are assigned to area offices, but report to depots. They 
carry out some of the duties transportation assistants cannot perform: inform 
drivers of changes in schedules, ^carry messages, etc. However, they are not 
supervisors and m cannot be counted as part of the managerial-supervisory 
staff. 



External Management: An Informal System * 

• € ■ 

VThe organisational structure should reflept not only managerial and 
supervisory control but also decision-making authority. Thus in Exhibit 12.1, 
icvwould seem as if* most decisions about bus service are made by either the 
transportation supervisors or the director of the division. What is not shown ^ 
in Exhibit 12.1, however, is that there are "external managers 11 of p'upil 
transportation. f 

The reason the. MORE team was given for the assignment of pupil transportation 
offices to, schooi area administrative offic'es was that it was believed that 
transportation* supervisors should be, physically close to area associate 
superintendents . Thus , both in concept, and 'actuality, area administration^ 

•imposes a layer of. management between the Transportation Etivisio^s central 
office and the area transportation offices. Transportation supervisors 

• reported that area superintendents, sometimes, for their own ' reasons .and 
sometimes acting for principals, make demands for services that are actually 
predetermined managerial decisions. That is, the supervisors said that when 
an area associate superintendent makes a, request or a demAnd, they know* that 
the request will eventually be granted by some' higher authority. It should be 
mentioned that as far as the MORE team could determine, there are good working' 



In the FY 1983 budget, 12 route supervisor positions were creates, four 
in each administrative area. Each supervisor will be responsible for a given 
number of drivers. (See discussion later in this chapter.) *mm*m 
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relationships between transportatidlT^aupervisors and area associate** 
superintendents* However, this does not alter the fact that quite often 
associate superintendents are managers of pupil transportation* 

JPupil transportation 'has other "external managers 11 as well: principals, 
program directors, and even- the t families of the pupils who ride the buses. 
The pupil tranaportatipn staff reported that decisions about service are made 
at the, demand of all of them* A simple extaple might be a case in which a 
parent claims that a child lives within the transportation boundary and is 
therefore eligible for bus transportation* It is 'said the sequence of events 
will be somethirig like this: 

o Area transportation assistant measures the home-school distance and 
reports the pupil is not eligible for transportation. Parent appeals 
the decision* s « 

a Area transportation supervisor is ordered to measure again; reports 
pupil is not eligible for transportation. Parent appeals* . • 

o Director of the Transportation Division is ordered to measure yet 
again; reports that pupil is not eligible. Patent appeals. > 

o Director of School Services is ordered to take the measurement; 
'reports pupil is not eligible* 

At this juncture, if,* the parent is persistent, the Transportation Division may 
well' be ordered to transport not only the child in question but perhaps other 
pupils who live on' the same street as well* 

Exerciser of this kind, frequently repeated, convince administrators and 
supervisors of the division that whilg they have responsibility, they have 

-little real authority or control. They are apparently largely correct. 
Even if the child in the fictitious ^xample we^e - finally declared ineligible 
for transportation, each staff member would, in effect, have been told that he 

-'Cannot make and enforce what should be a sim||£ decision. In addition, the 
whole process would have wasted staff time and money. 



*" Evidence Of Ufcderstaf f ing ? 

** 

? 

Manager: Worker Ratio 

The manager-to-worker , ratio is a rough measure of the number of workers each 
manager and sjHjerVisor is expected to control. (A ratio <?f 15:45 would mean 



\ - V 

t The fictitous example is quite similar to an actual situation observed 
by the MORE staff. * 
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that each manager is responsible for 3 workers on the average.) It is j bit 
difficult to obtain such -a ratio for pupil transportation, »^cause not 
everyone in a higher-level position actually manages or supervises operations. 

Since the three -area supervisors report directly to the director of ■ the 
'division? it might be considered that there are only four managers for the 
.nSre pupil transportation staff,* a ratio of approximately 1:192 (4:767). £n 
tne other hand, 'the two transportation specialists and *J transportat on 
assistants might be consideted^aanagers and supervisors. In that case, the 
ratio would -be 1:63 (12:7i9>. At either extreme, 1:192 or 1.63, very few 
managers and supervisors are responsible for a latge number of secretaries, 
clerks, drivers, and aides. 



Comparison with Ride-On 




It is interesting to compare the managerial-supervisory staffing of the 
Transportation DMsion with that of the Montgomery County public Ride-On 
rS done in Exhibit 12.2. In this comparison, every Transportation 
Mviston staff member who, by any stretch of the imagination could; be counted 
£ a manager or supervisor was included. In contrast, only half of the time 
'of the SdJS management staff (but all of the time, of the operations staff) 
was countS btcause it was reported that managers devote part of their time 
^coordinating Metro in the county. Thus the^ comparison is extremely 
c^nseraSve. It should be noted that positions cannot be matched exactly, 
/but Saf the bisection between management , and operations conforms • to 
"practices in JULde-On. * 

Rtde-On has the FTE of seven members on what might be considered the central 
Sflce stal?- MC?S has four. Both Ride-On and MCPS have 21 - operations staff 
members! but those in the MCPS area offices are responsible not only for 
operations but also for all planning, and scheduling. 

• The most striking comparison is between the number of manag e^oTfevsTs 
and the number of buses and workers to be supervised. *ide-On employs Z8 
managers and supervisors (including planners, etc. , while MCPS employs only 
5T However, Ride-On employs only 184 drivers /some of whom work p art time, 
and has onlv 90 buses on the road* at peak times. MCPS employs 508 FTE drivers 
and "aides "and .has 624 buses ^ the road at least twice a cay. Managerial and 
supervisory ratios in the two systems are therefore as follows: 



Managers. to drivers and aides ' 
Managers to buses 

Ratio, managers to drivers and aides 
Ratio-, managers to buses 
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Ride-On 


• 'MCPS 


28:184 


■31:508 


28:90 ' 


- 31:624' 


1:6.6* 


1: 16.4 


' ?:3.2 


1:20.1 


16 S 


t * 



Each MCPS Transportation -Division manager is expected to control 2.5 times as 
many drivers and aides as each Ride-On manager controls and 6.3 tWas many 
of Ur ^ ern ?^' ^ S bUS r ° UteS " d 8ch i? dule8 are far more complex 3han 
aWL Son i R f J 011 - r 8 ^, P flrticular ly the routes -and schedules pf the 
almost- 200 special education buses that constitute a fleet which, by itself, 
is more than double the size of theRide^On fleet af its p^ak. 




The situation becomes unbelievable when Ride-On staffing Compared with 
staffing in the Transportation Division's area offices. As was^aid earlier? 

«v.r^I o? n 5nn a J ea ° f ^n^ J^SS. ^ger-supervisors. are responsible for an 
average of 200 buses, 200 drivers, and 45 aides (245 workers total). That is 
2" ^JSgpL ^ number.of buses and 1.33 times the number of workers for 
which 25 Ride-On managers are responsible^..^ 

In fairness., it should be pointed out that .only 6 of the 13 \ Ride-On 

SI I 8 ,/" ° n J"' 7 £ "J F* tlme - H0Wever ' ****** controllers are on 
t^lJll on iy p a noraal ^king da/ and relieved by their replacement. In 

22 J! ,* s ? II ^ ° f ten WOrk 12 hours * dfl y < an FTE of as 

ouch as 1.5) to handle daily operations alone, To say nothing bf planning and 

long-range management. Furthermore, it can probably be safely assumed thft 
mi nJl2J a o? f ^ 8ta « oeober8 of ^e-On could, when necessary, devote 
percent of their time to the system, increasing the PTE staff to 35, 
compared to the Transportation Division's 25; In any case, the disparity in- 
the -number of workers and buses to be managed and supervised is so great that 
none of this f makes any real difference. • • 



Area Staff Work Load And Patterns of Work 



As has been mentioned^ several times, tne MORE team conducted a time-task 
8 I!r e ? f 3l i -? re l, area tran 8P°rtation offices to determine what jobs are 
done (and not done) atfif what the typical work patterns are. The methodology 
employed is . described in Appendix A, though it might be mentioned, here^hat 
the technique is one that is commonly used in personnel studies. 7 

Transportation assistants, secretaries, and clerks were included in the study, 
but not transportation supervisors. The. week selected was not one in which 
the support services payroll is usually prepared, a fact which has bearing on 
secretarial and clerical time. • 8 




S 



made ll i^Sfi^ T£' ' hr0Ugh c e W hour . of «f*J work.day*'a record was 
made at the eV^of- each 10 minutes of the task the ^dividual was performing 

ZJSL I w !/ eed / 0t be a88Uiaed - that the individual worked on the 
recorded task for 10 continuous minutes. 
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Exhibit 12.2 



A COMPARISON OF MANAGERIAL AND SUPERVISORY 
STAFF OF MCPS TRANSPORTATION DIVISION AND 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY "R3DE-ON" 



Ride-On 

Position • v 

Division Chief 3 
Assistant Division Chief 

MANAGEMENT 3 

Section Chief 

Routes and Schedules Unit 

Senior planner 
Planner ' 
Transit analyst 
Transit aide 

"Program Analysis Unit* 5 

Senior planner •" 
Program assistant 

OPERATIONS 0 

Operations Chief 
Assistant Operations Chief 
Unit supervisor 
Operations supervisor 
Controller 

TOTAL 

NUMBER OF DRIVERS 



N ^ 

.5 
.5 



. .5 



.5 

.5. 
1.5 
2.0 



.5 
.5 



1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
5.0 
13.0 

28 

184 d 



MCPS; FY 1982 

Position 

Division Chief 
Transportation specialist 
Vehicle operator instructor 



'Area transportation supervisor 
Area transportation assistant 
Radio driver 



NUMBER OF DRIVER FTE's 
NUMBER OF AIDE FTE's 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



_N_ 

1 
2 
1 



NUMBER OF BUSES AT PEAK 



90 



NUMBER OF BUSES ON ROUTES 



3 
6 

18 



31 

406. 
102 

508 

624 



3 50 percent of time devoted to* Ride-On, 50 percent to Metro; only Ride-On 
time counted here. 

Program analysis unit carries out financial analyses. r 
c 100 percent of time of operations unit devoted to Ride-On in Silver Spring 
and Gaithers}>urg * 

Includes 38 part-time drivers. * * 
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Time by Task and Position ' 

Exhibit 12.3 shows the percentage of time devoted to certain jobs by task and 
staff, position, apyoxitaately in descending percentages of time. Talking on 
• tije telephone accounted for the largest percentage of time, of all staff 
members. Depending on the area and the , individual, transportation assistants 
spent between 29 percent and 97 percent of j their time talking on the . phone, 
with an average (median) of 67.5 percent • Secretaries and clerks spent an 
average (median) of 49 percent of their time 4 on the telephone/ but the 
frequency of recording was inflated by their answering calls and then turning 
them over to transportation assistants. 

Next in order of percentage — but not approaching time on the phone — was the 
average of 18.5 percent the clerical staff spent on typing and the 18.5 
percent on the payroll. Neither is reasonable; the first is too little and 
the second too much. Transportation supervisors reported that there is always 
a backlog of typing, ' especially of load counts, route descriptions, and 
revisions of both. In contrast, the clerical staff should not have to spend 
18.5 percent of their time on payroll in a. non-payroll week . That they do is 
a reflection of the fact that the pupil transportation payroll is extremely 
complex, as was pointed out in Chapter 10. ^ fc 

<» * 

'The 12.5 percent of the time transportation assistants devoted to managing 
routes and schedules cannot be considered plannning time. Instead, the time 
was spent on modifying existing routes and schedules to take care of daily 
changes in demand. Qecause of an error in the way records were made, time 
devoted to field trips seems very modest. However, participants in. the stud^r 
were always busy and could not take time to make precise distinctions,, in Wpes 
of telephone calls they dealt with. Therefore, some field trip timV was 
counted as time on the telephone: In t^ej^pg run, this makes yery little 
difference anc^bes not change the generalit^about time spent on the phone. 

Perhaps the most important observation that can be made is that during the 
week o& the study) transportation assistants did none of the on-the-road jobs 
for which they are responsible according to the job description. They did not 
go out into the field atf all and therefore could not field check routes, 
f measure, goad distances, evaluate safety conditions, or observe or supervise 
drivers. It is also important to note that secretaries and clerks were 
able to devote only about 18 percent of their, time to revising and updating 
the information ifhe * transportation supervisors need for daily operations and 
route planning. % 



ft *t*H 

See Department of Personnel Services job description. These are only 
some of the field supervision Jobs for which transportation assistants are 
responsible. , 
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Exhibit 12.3 



PERCENTAGE OF TIME DEVOTED TO 
TASKS ; BY TASK AND POSITION 



a 



* Task 


Range of 
Percentage 


Median 
Percentage 


Telephone, all staff members 


22-97 


' 44.5 


Transportation Assistants 1 « 
Secretaries 

Clerks a 1 


22- 97 

23- 50 ' 


67.5 
zo.u 
49.0 


Typing, secretaries and clerks only 


8-44 


18.5 


Payroll > secretaries and clerks only 


9-46 ' 


18.5 


- b 
Routes and schedules, .transportation ( 

assistants only 


• 

2-48 


12.5 


c 

Radio, transportation assistants only 


1-15 


11.5 


, d 

Field trips, transportation assistants only. 


6-56 


' 8.0 


Other Tasks 6 * f 






Transportation Assistants 


1-7 


3.5 ' 


Secretaries and Clerks r 


8-3 1 


22.5 



^Percentage of time on the job, but excluding leave; therefore nqt a 
percentage of the standard 40-hour work week* Percentages are not additive. 

^Primarily revising bus routes and managing schedule changes* 

c Time spent .receiving and sending radio messages , from radio drivers, depots, 
aftd other area offices. 

There is probably some recording error here. Some of the time\ devoted to 
-^field trips is undoubtedly included under the category telephone .because so w 
much planning of field trips is done by phone. 

e A variety of not easily described tasks like operating duplicating, * 
• machines, ordering office supplies, etc-. 
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Time on Task . 

- % 



Transportation supervisors reported that it is difficult and sometimes 
impossible for them and other area staff to devote time to jobs that, .by their 
nature, require continuous concentrated attention* Perhaps the best example 
of such a job is planning routes and schedules* This is a, complex task which 
should involve examination of the route network; measurement of , distances on 
maps (and on the road); and trying, out on maps various permutations of stops, 
routes, and time; It is not a job that can be done in ..bits and pieces, 
especially when,' in any given area, there are about* 200 buses, 600 runs and 
many complex schedules* Preparation of the extremely complicated payroj.1, 
with all of .the confusing combinations of trip tickets, time, runs, and 
accounts is yet another example. It is probably safe to say that the 
possibility of error increases with every interruption. 

The MORE staff analyzed the time-task data to detertoine if the situation in 
the area office is actually as described by the supervisors. It turned out 
that the' data supported tjheir contentions. Exhibit 12.4 shows how 
continuously staff members were aole to work on one task. ,While an example of 
the meaning of th$ data is given at the bottom of the exhibit, it is again the 
pattern of work that is important here. 

Of all of the non-telephone tasks done .by transportation assistants, 70 
percent were performed continuously for only one record period, a maximum of 
10 minutes. The same thing is true of 33 percent of all of the non-phone jobs 
done by scretaries and 34 percent Tof all non-phone jobs done by clerks. In 
contrast, substantial percentages of tfce telephone tasks were performed for 
longer continuous periods. 4 * 

"As the number of continuous recording period^T increases, smaller and smaller 
percentages of jobs are accounted for. For example, 85 percent of all 
non-phone jobs done by transportation assistants were .performed continuously 
for a maximum of 20 minutes or less and 92 percent for a maximum of 30 minutes 
or less. j 

It could be argued, of course, that the typical job done in an area office 
should take only a comparatively short continuous period of work. Whil* 
acknowledging that this is probable,' it is ^nonetheless oEvious that, the 
pattern shown in Exhibit 12.4 confirms the frequently reported complaint of 
pupil transportation managers and staff that they are often unable to carry 
out their responsibilities effectively because they are too frequently 
, interrup ted . ^ 



Admittedly a difficult concept. A clerk who is responsible for both 
typing and answering the telephone .cannot be said to be interrupted when 
taking a call. However, if answering the phone takes do much time that no 
typing gets done, it is an interruption at least some of the time. That is 
the situation in area transportation offices. 
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Exhibit 12.4 

PERCENTAGE OF TASKS ^ 
BY CONTINUOUS TIME PERIOD 



Recording 3 
Periods 


Transp 
Phone 


. Assistants - 
Not 

Phone Total 


Secretaries 
Not 

Phone Phone Total 


Clerks 
Not 
Phone Phone 


Total 


1 


• 39 


70 


• 

57 


53 


33 


40 


35 


34 


34 


2 


19 


' 15 


17 4 


28 


33' 


31 


' 30 " 


36 


33 • 


3 


17 


7 




11 


14 


13 


12 


13 - 


13 


4 


7 


• 3 . 


5 


5 


6 . 


. 6 


11 


3 


7 


5 


2 


2 


2 


. 1 


9 


6 


/, 


/. 

» *f 


4 


6 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


/, 
H 


7 


6 


7 


2 


1 


2 




1 


3 


. 2 " 




1 


8 


3 


.3 


2. 














9 ■ 


2 




1 


♦ 


2 


2 


\ 

« • 






10 


1 




1 








i 


2* 


'2 


11-20 


• 




: .2 




1 


1 


i 


1 


1 


21-30 


1 


.3 

1 


1 










1 


.3 


31-40 








4 












41-48 


2 



















a A record of the task being performed was made at the end of each 10-minute 
time period every hour of every day during the work week. A recording 
period" is therefore a 10-minute period. A "continuous time period is one or 
more successive recording .periods in which the same task v r as recorded. The • 
following example shows how to read tn*e table: 



I - 



Of all of the Not Phone jobs done by transportation assistants during the 
study,; 70 percent were done continuously for only one 10-minute period, 15 
percent were done continuously for as long as two 10-minute periods, and 7 
percent were done continuously for as long as three 10-minute periods. Only 
about 8 percent (the remaining 3 + 2 + 1, etc.) were done for 40 minutes or 



longer. 
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Exhibit 12.5 ' 

IMPORTANT SUPERVISORY JOBS 
NOT BEING PERFORMED AT PRESENT 
OR INADEQUATELY PERFORMED 



Behind-the-wheel observation and evaluation of drivers (MSDE require* that 
this be done every two years.) 

On-the-bus observation and evaluation of bys aides 

On-the-road observation or Jspot checks (including covert spot checks) of 
drivers for the following: 

. Safe driving practices/ 

• Adherence to routes 

. Adherence to schedules 

. Unauthorized personal use of buses • 

* ' ^ * 

Daily or other frequent periodic check of bus odometers for the following 
reasons.: 

. \ 

. To control personal use of buses 

. To check length of routes and adherence to routes - ^ 

» 

. To provide baseline data for fuel consumptiUh and planning data for 
routes 

* 

Daily observation of drivers ' performance of pre-trip safety inspection of 
buses • 

# • 

Checking buses off and on depot lots to control time ^nd personal use 
Providing information to drivers about their performance . 




Supervision And Control 



♦ERIC 



In view of what has been said thus far, it is not surprising that 'there is 
little or no supervision of drivers and aides or control over buses or the 
number' of miles driven. The situation is illustrated by a recent incident 
that was reported by two supervising automotive mechanics. It was said that 
it was discovered that a bus was misfiring from^one of the depot lots. It seems 
that a driver wanted to use a bus for a personal trip but did itfpt want to use 
the pne assigned to her. She simply took another bus* used^it , ^gnd returned 
it to a different lot than the one from which she had taken it. The bus 
could not be found for a week, which adds to the story the fact that the 
presence of an extra bus on a lot went unnoticed for all that time. 

Exhibit .12.5 identifies some ,of the supervisory jobs that, according to 
managers, supervisors, and drivers, are not being performed at all or are 
inadequately performed. While there are others which also ax& not done, those 
included here, are the ones that would give some measure of control over buses, 
bus mileage, and the performance of drivers and aides^. 



Behind-Wheel and On-Road Observation . ' 

MSDE requires that a trained * supervisor will observe and evaluate the 
performance of each driver every other year. Observations and evaluation of 
bus aides, is required by MCPS (as for all other employees). These 
observations *are, not being done or are done infrequently and erratically. 
Evaluations are done, but evaluations are obviously not based on observations 
of job performance. Supervisors complain that they do not believe they . can 
fairly evaluate drivers and aides whom they cannot obderve and may know as a 
name on a roster. ' , 

While not required, on-the-road observations,, or spot checks, may be far more 
Important than the formal observations required by MSDE. Transportation 
managers say that covert supervision makes drivers more cautious^because they 
have reason to believe that a supervisor might be lurking arourid^^iei next bend 



in the road. This, they say, ^^mproxes driving safety and leads to^ decrease 
in the number of bus accidents. Ttz is also a way to checlj on\s drivers 1 
adherence to # routes and schedules and a way to reduce the unauthorized use of 
buses, which is a problem in pupil transportation. 



10 Aided, it was reported, by x the fact that the keys ' of buses of like 
manufacture are interchangeable. 

^Supporting data are presented in a memorandum from the director of the 
Transportation Division to the director of the Pepartmdht of School Services, 
August 1981. 
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♦ Odometer Check 



Control over bus mileage ia the most critical control over pupil 
transportation costs because the more miles a bus travels, the more fuel and 
maintenance it requires;. driving time also increases, as do drivers* salaries 
(see Chapter 13 for discussion)* Determining route mileage* total mileage, 
and fuel consumption is also important for planning routes, schedules, and bus 
assignments. 

The Transportatioi* Division collectsNmileage data* The fuel delivery system 
is computerized, and drivers are required to enter odometer readings when they 
get gas. Managers reported that three times a year each driver fills out a 
route mileage report, which is turned in to the area transportation office* 
In addition, a record of mileage as measured by the bus odometer is made at 
the beginning and end of the year* Finally, in May of 1982, on the orders of 
the associate Superintendent for Supportive. Services, drivers made reports of 
mileage and fuel consumption for the month* 



The mileage data ob^SHed in these various ways are generally meaningless* 
Managers and supervisors do. not know vhat proportion of the mileage is 
accounted for by inefficiencies in routes or by such things as trips to the 
grocery store* Therefore, there are no reliable baseline data on which to 
make planning decisions* % : 



Pre-Trip Inspection 

*> 

Every driyer is supposed to make a pte-trip safety inspection of the bus 
before leaving the depot lot. At present, this is left entirely to the 
driver, and no supervisor is present to see that drivers actually perform the 
inspection. There is no evidence that an MCPS school bus has been involved in 
an accident because a driver failed to detect a mechanical problem before 
taking a bus fronr^the lot." However, vandalism is a problem on some lots, and 
hazardous damage like cutting break lines can be done. Property monitored 
pre-trip inspection is therefore obviously essential to guarantiee that an 
accident will not happen because mechanical failure has gone undetected. In 
any event, drivers are paid daily for the time they are supposed to spend on 
inspections, and they should be required to do the job. 




Checking Buses Out and In * 

* 

The case of the missing bus is all the evidence needed to show why buses 
should be checked when they leave and again when they return to the lot. In 
addition, both, drivers and automotive supervisors reported that some drivers 
who are not authorized to park their buses at home do so anyway. This and all 
other unauthorized use of buses must be controlled, and one of. the only 
controls is to check buses^ out and in at the depot lots (plus odoraetef; 
checklfifc. * 4 ^ 
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Drivers 1 Reports on Supervision 



The percentages of drivers who responded in given ways to questions about 
supervision are shown in Exhibit 12.6. When analyzing the /responses, the MORE 
team got the strong impression that drivers often responded in ways that would 
support their supervisors, even though answers might not be entirely 
accurate. Even taking this into -account,. 51 percint of the drivers 
reported that a supervisor or transportation assistant never rides the bus as 
an observer. Twenty-two percent said they were not aware the supervisor does 
this, a "response that oust be counted as a no. . Thus, 73 percent reported that 
supervisors do not make on-bus observations* 

In vielf of the fact that supervisor^ do not make on-the-road checks, it is 
surprising that 50 percent of the drivers said they are observed on th$ road. 
Perhaps those drivers do believe that a supervisor may be lurking around the 
next, bend in the road. Hpwever, this leaves 50 percent who said they are not 
observed on the road or that tt% are not aware the supervisor does this (and 
they are right). * . 

Information About Job Performance 



Because there is littie supervision, drivers do not generally get information 
about their job performance, or, more accurately, they are not likely to get 
information unless someone compliments or cqmplaihs about some individual.^ It 
is as. if drivers are Considered satisfactory unless something unpleasant is 
reported. 

The vast majority of drivers (Exhibit 12.6) said they dtf not get information 
about their job performance (54 percent) or that they get information only 
rarely (19 percent). Only 3 percent said they get information often, and 10 
percent said they, get it sometimes. According to 69 percent, drivers are 
informed when someone calls the area office with a compliment or, more* likely, 
a complaint. * m ~ 



12 A. somewhat * frustrating (for t^^SjRE staff) ■ but not entirely 
objectionable way of answering questions. the impression given ■ was that 
drivers are quite loyal to their supervisors and passengers, and even to their 
buses. If this is true, both supervisors and drivers are to be commended. 
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Exhibit 12.6 

, PERCENTAGES OF DRIVERS • 
RESPONDING IN GIVEN WAYS . 
TO QUESTIONS ABOUT SUPERVISION 



Question 

How oft;en during one school year 
does your supervisor (or assistant 
ride on. your bus as an observer 
during a regular run? 

How often does your supervisor 
check you out on the road (but 
not riding with you) when you 
are making a run to see if you 
are driving safely, on schedule, 
etc.? 



Response 
Never 

Not aware , supervisor 
does this 



Never 

Not aware supervisor 
does this 



Percentage 
Of Drivers 

51 
22 
73 



11 
39. 
50 



Do you get feedback *or information 
about your performance as" a result 
of observation of your driving? 



Yes, often 
Yes, sometimes 
Yes, but rarely 
No 



Yes 



As far as you can tell, are you 
usually informed when a principal, 

teacher, parent, or member of the No way for me to tell 
public calls Transportation to 

compliment you or complain about you?. • * 



About how often do you get to talk- 
with your supervisor (assistant) 
about your job performance or job 
related problems? < 



Once a week-once in 2 weeks 
1-2 times a month 
1-2 times in 2 months «■ 
.Less than once in 2 months 
Never or almost never 



3 

10 
19 
54 
86 

69 

25 
94 



22 
•7 
8 
16 
'31 
64 



All pre-coded responses are not reported for every item. 

^Because all responses not reported and" because there was a small percentage 
of no responses, totals will not equal 100 percent. ^ 
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The majority of drivers apparently rarely have personal contact with a 
supervisor. Nearly half (47 percent) said they never talk with a supervisor 
about the job or that they do so less than once in two months. Mother .8 
percent 'said they do so perhaps 'once or twice in two months. Since 
transportation supervisors themselves say they and their assistants cannot get 
into the fiel4 very often, it is possible that the 22 percent oj^tke drivers 
who say they talk with a supervisor at least once in two weeks included radio 
drivers or even supervising automotive mechanics as supervisors. However., in' 
comments written on questionnaires, many drivers said they feel free to talk 
with a supervisor whenever they need to, though this is not at all the same, as 
a supervisor-initiated discussion of the individual's job performance. 

i 

The Transportation Division's Reorganization Plan 

All of the staff members of the Transportation Division ate^well aware of the 
many problems they face. Therefore, in an attempt to mitigate the situation, 
the director of the division drew up and submitted a staffing proposal 
referred to in memoranda as a "reorganization plan." The plan was approved by 
the director of School Services and the associate superintendent for 
Supportive Services. It was then reviewed by the Board of Education and 
tentatively approved and funded fbj: the latter half of FY 1983. 

V 

Brief Review of Plan 

Exhibit 12.7 illustrates the staffing and organizational structure of pupil 
transportation that would result from the full adoption of tfie division^ 
plan. Central office positions are afc the top of the exhibit. Area and depot 
positions are clearly labeled, but it should be remembered that .there are four 
depots, npt three. The number of staff members by position (including totals 
for all four depots) are shown in? parentheses* It can be seen in the diagrain 
that the division's plan in its entirety consists only of the following:^ 

o One already existing central^* office position is reconstituted to 
supervisor of bus operations. 

o One new position is added to the. central staff: assistant in special 
and alternative education transportation. 

o One already existing position in each area office is* reconstituted to^ 
assistant transportation supervisor. 

o Twelve bus route supervisor positions have been created, butjvthis 

represents reconstitution of the radio driver positions, not., the 

4 addition of staff members. Each route superviso^will be responsible 

-for a given number o£ drivers. > 
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Exhibit 12.7 

'the TRANSPORTATION DIVISION'S 
REORGANISATION PLAN: 
FY 1983 



Division Director 
Supervisor of Bus Operations (l) a 



(1) Transportation* Specialist: 

Special-Alternative Education 

(1) Transportation Assistant in 

Special-Alternative Education 



Vehicle Operator Instructor (1) 



Area 1 



Area 2 



Transportation Supervisor (1) Transportation Supervisor (1) 

Assistant Supervisor 3 (1) 
Transportation Assistant (i 



Assistant Supervisor (1)' 
Transportation Assistant (1) 



Area Secretary (1) 
Area Clerk (1) 



Area Secretary (1) 
Area Clerk (1) 



Area 3 

Transportation Supervisor (1) 
Assistant Supervisor (l) a 
Transportation Assistant (1) 
Area Secretary (1) 
Area Clerk (1) 



Depot 

Bus Route. r Supervisor (4) 1 
Bus Drivers (496) 
Bus Aides (45) 



c. 



Depot 

Bus Route Supervisor (4)' 
Bus Drivers (196) 
Bus Aides (45) d 



Depot 

Bus Route Supervisor (4)* 
* Bus Drivers (196) 
Bus Aides (45) d 



*Not an addition to the staff, but position upgraded from existing position or, as with 
radio drivers- (route supervisors) , assignment. 

^New position and addition to staff; applies to only one position. '* 

c * s 

There are four depots, not three; staff are shown by area assignment. 

d A ' • ' • **> 

Average per area us^ig FY 1982 figures to produce comparability with Exhibit 12.1. 
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Potential Benefits and Problems 

It is possible that some benefits would be realized, if this plan were 
implemented* A mid-level manager between the director of the division and 
area transportation supervisors is needed, as it has-been put by the staff, to 
#keep the, director' from being "nickled^ and dimed to death" by minor problems. 
Any 'increase in Staff represents an improvement/ so the addition of the 
special- alternative transpprtation assistant (the one increase) cannot help 
but be beneficial. Assistant transportation supervisors have been needed in 
£he area offices for pome time tp take; charge when a* transportation supervisor 
is on leave. Route supervisors ate also badly needed, because radio drivers 
have no supervisory authority. * V ' H * » 

The * supervisor of bus operations is a central office staff member^ As was 
*shown earlier, the central office is not stafled or organized to manage the ^ 
transportation .system, and tio one has the Information on which to base an 
overview v of* the entire operation. No provisions are made in the p^an fdr 
changing the % situation or obtaining, information. Therefore, tl\e sypervisq^ of 
bus operations tfilJL be in the same position central qf fice staff 'toatfe been in 
since" decentralization: ^ unable to .see the entire system, unable to identify 
inefficiencies, "and unkble to pian*for the acquisition and distribution of 
resources* * m • 

The special-alternatiyfe assistant will probably not actually be able to 
perform ail of the tasks envisioned in the plan (see the FY 1983 budget) . As 
is . discussed at length* in Chapter. 7, ^the assistant Will not be able to 
represent the division adequately at CARfe and similar meetings if only becaus^ 
there axe so many of them and because many are held simultaneously. However, 
it is possible Aat" the Assistant* could be influential in .meetings .in whicfi 
the lpcation programs is determined, and that may be the individual's 

important contribution. , 

* * « *» * 

Since ,»tljer^ would be no increa4e t in §taff at the area offices, it is difficult 
to see any real improvement in working conditions or in the staff's ability to 
control Operations as a result* of the appointment 'of an assistant 
transportation supervisor. Though the position is undoubtedly needed, the 
major gain would seem to be the one v ' already mentioned: someone to take charge 
when the transportation supervisor is on leave or away from the office. 

According '.to,, the plan, the new roufce supervisors will not only take -on the p 
fc responsibilities of radio drivers and will ..also have , additional supervisory 
^responsibilities. Iff X& doubtful th^t they can meet all of these demands. 
For example*, a bus route supervised is to supervise and coordinate -daily tus 
derations ($ource is IT 1983 budget) • * But; - coordination is carried out at and' 
among area pffices. Route supervisors will b'6 at depots, non at area offices, 
but at times * they will tie on the road and will^not be at either an office or 
a depot. Present radio drivers go to the scene of an accident, or breakdown 
and,* if necessary,' > transport to school the ^pupils from the disabled bus* . 
Unless route supervisors are relieved*, of th^Ls * responsibility, "i,t, .will 
•interfere with their supervisory duties: "But if they are relieved, 'there will 
bqpttf other staff members toV assume the responsibility 4 . Finally, route 
supervisors are to supervise and evaluate drivers* and aides, including 
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on-the-road and ou-bus evaluhtion, but they art also to serve as substitute 
drivers. Substitutes (see Chapter 10) are needed daily and they are needed 
at the times regular drivers and aides are on the road doing home-school-home 
runs. A route supervisor who drives as a substitute cannot also perform the 
required supervisory jobs. In the final analysis* field supervision might be 
slightly improved by the appointment of route supervisors, but in .many* 
circumstances, route supervisors will probably turn out to be nothing more 
than better paid radio drivers. 



Inadequacies of the Plan ^ 

By comparing Exhibit 12.7 to Exhibit 12.1, it 'can be seen tfiat with the 
possible exceptions just noted, the division 1 ^ plan firmly maintains the 
status quo in the following ways:' , ^ 

o The central office continues to be minimally staffed and unequipped to 
1 manage and control pupil transportation and transportation costs. 

o Transportation continues to be linked to school administrative areas 
with an external layer of nianagement between the division's central 
office and the transportation supervisors, 

o ' Area office staff continue to be responsible for all planning, 
• management, supervision, and cpntrol of pupil "transportation, including 
for the bulk of special education transportation. 



''V 



If the, 4 route supervisors *are 'counted," in e^ch area office only 7 



\ ^ 



45 



manager-Supervisord would be responsible for 200 buses and drivers, 
aides, 600 routes, and 16,000 pupils. Compared to Ride-On, with its\2$ • 
managers for 90 buses, the number of manager-supervisors per^ area 
continues to be almost ludicrous. 

^ * a No provisions are made for a dispatajner or other' constant supervision 
at depots. Route supervisors, buses^ drivers, and aide's continue to 
report to depots and^are mixed by area assignment at depots* * 

» • 
o Route supervisors, because their duties take them away from depots, 
vill prpvide* only a tenuous link between depots $nd area offifces. 

These are the conditions that give rise to most of the problems that have been 
discussed previously* in this chapter. Therefore, in perpetuating the status 
• quo^ the f division r s plan also perpetuates the causes * of many pupil 
transportation problem, including the possibility of increasing cost^. 
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Discussiop 



Decentralization and Area Admlnistraton 

Instead \f facilitating management, supervision, and control of operations and 
costs, the organizational structure of pupil transportation and the deployment 
of staff provide impediments. The central office is not organized to manage 
the overall opera£*6n. Managers and supervisors are separated from one 
another and frofo the central office, Ven though, together, they are supposed 
to control a system which requires coordinating more than 600 Mxses and 1,800 
routes and schedules. Supervisors are separated from the buses and workers 
they are supposed to 1 supervise, and there is no constant managerial connection 
between depots and area erf f ices. * ' , . 



Staffing 




All. of the data and all of the other findings of this study shoW that pupil, 
transportation is badly understaffed. Are* administration of transportation 
breaks an already too small -staff info even smaller uuits, but^Wkes each 
small unit responsible for a Very larger number of busS&, routes, ^Tworkerd. , 
Because each unit is responsible for all 'tasks, «staff cannot div^Ife-the work 
(i.e., specialize) and e^aaqjone must do whatever job needs to be done at the^ 
moment. This is highly inefficient. 4 Effiency is, further reduced by the 
endless duplication* of tasks and work in the three offices. 



Increasing Responsibilities 




When a staff is too small find the number of jobs increases, there is a point 
at' which not all of the jobs can be done. . That point was probably reached in 
pupil transportation as long as Jive or six yiars ago. But evince then, the 
numbers, of * services, bused, drivers, arid aides, and therefore the number of 
tasks, have continued to grow. It id small Wonder, then, that so many tasks 
cannot be done by the pupil transportation* staff , including thbse that might 
reduce transportation costs. < 



Supervision and Control 

No real supervision or control is exercised in pupil transportation. As was 
shown in this chapter ,- even the supervision required by MSDE and the minimal 
observations and evaluations required by the MCPS evaluation. procedure are not 
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done* There is every reason to believe that lack of supervision and control 
results in increased costs ♦ 



Decision Making 



It is not unusual in any organization fctr upper echelon administrators to 
^countermand decisions of managers and supervisors and thus, in a particular <u 
case, limit their authority* iV pupil transportation, however, this happens^ * 
far too often, partly because of area administration and partly because ther?^ ' 
is almost no limit to the number of appeals to higher and higher authority 
that can be m^de by users of transportation services* Yet there must be 
limits, partly because manageife of pupil transportation must have a a greater 
amotint of control over operations tha# they now have* In addition, unless 
there are limits, MCPS will continue to pay high salaries to supervisors, the 
division director, the department director, and even to , those in higher 
positions to perform jobs that could be done by a transportation assistant in 
a matter of minutes without ever leaving the area office (e.g*, measuring 
'walkrride boundaries on a map*)* 



The Divisions Reorganization Plan 



The division's p}.an is not a plan for the reorganization of pupil 
transportation. It will mitigate, not" solv$, some of the division's 
problems. However, the plan does tot go far enough atld does not address' most 



-the problems caused by the organization of pupil transportation, 
understaffing, and the deployment of staff. 



Recommendations 




A discussion of the most important recommendations that stem froift the^x^Mings 
presented here is postponed until Chapter 15, in which the MORE team offe^p a 
plan for staffing anty reorganization of pupil •transportation. The following 
recommendation is the only one that will* not; be" presented there :^ 

o The Board of Education should adopt policies, regulations, and 
' procedures that will give decision-making .authority primarily to 

managers of the Transportation Division, except in major, or unusual 
cases to be^define^ tiy the Board of Education. The Boarci should also 
. adopt policies, regulations, and procedures that will limit the kind 
and number of appeals, that can , be made about pupil transportation 
services*. * 
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CHAPTER 13 



PLANNING AND, INFORMATION FOR PLANNING: 
THE PRESENT STATUS 



Introduction 



The Transportation Division lb expected to carry out three interrelated kinds 
of planning, all of which -have an impact on pupil transportation costs: 
operational planning, resource planning, and long - range methodological and 
tecBnological planning. Operational planning is of primary importance. 
Regardless of the adequacy of resources f the , staff must plan routes and 
schedules for the forthcoming school year and modify them during the course of 
the year to meet changing conditions of operation. They must also r plan the 
resources (buses, drivers, etc.) required to meet, the transportation needs of 
the forthcoming school year. Ideally, this budgey planning should stem from 
operational planning. Finally, at longer range, tfidy are expected to keep 
abreast of changes in methodology and technology and to make plans or 
adopting new techniques when , theW promise to increase the efficiency of 
operations and reduce costs. / = ># 

The purpose of this chapter is to show how operational planning, the 
foundation of budget planning, is currently carried out. There is also a 
discussion of the inadequacy of the information available to the % pupil 
transportation staff. Some of the long range-proposals for reducing costs 
that are currently under consideration are discussed in the next chapter. 



How Planning Is Currently Carried Out 



The^j+ots in The Past , y 

At present* the division's planning is not done by a method or a system. 
^Rather, it is a way of doing things that is firmly rooted in the past. It 
does not take £nto account present realities that make it essential to reduce 
costs. The following are part of the inheritance that continue to influence 
thinking not only in the Division of Transportation but also throughout MCPS: 
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o Before FY 1982 , MSDE financed most of the transportation budget, 
including the purchase of new buses* , 

6 The amount of money granted by MSDE was based primarily on the number 
of pupils transported, the number of bus routes, and bus mileage* The 
more buses and the more mileage, the more income was derived from MSDE* 

o There . has been little incentive for MCFS to reduce costs through 
efficient planning* Problems could be solved at little cost to MCPS by 
adding buses — and therefore miles — instead of by reviewing and 
modifying the bus routej network. ^ 

o There has been little need fot information for plannning. Data have 
: been collected and stored in the central computer and reports have 
been produced primarily to satisfy MSDE r s reporting requirements* 

In addition, the* present managers of pupil transportation j many of whom are 
comparatively new in their positions or assignments, inherited the fbllowing: 

S "~ ' • , 

o -An extensive aqd complex bus route network ' 

o Traditional opening and closing times of schools 

o A system in which bus assignments and routes are based primarily on 
load counts (see following section), not on information about pupils* 

A single example should suffice here to shlv tjxAt the past continues to 
exercise a strong influence on the present. The i^ll^wing is an excerpt from 
a previously quoted memorandum written by the director of the Transportation 
Division to support's budget .request for FY 1983: 

[In] FY83, 21 schools will be closed. '/ It is estimated that 20* 
. additional buses! and 20 additional drivers [PTE of 10] will be needed 
to tran^Tort tjtie pupils. These estimates were based on figures 
supplied by [the Associate Superintendent for Instruction and Program 
D eve 1 opmen t ] *j 

Several things are apparent here. First, it^ should be noted that the solution 
to the 2p rob l em of transporting additional pupils is to add buses and 
drivers. Data to justify adding buses were not obtained from a review of 
the entire bus route network, because the division does not have the ability 
to make such a review* Rather, the figures on which the estimate is based had 
to be obtained somewhat secondhand from the Office of Instruction and Program 
development. - - 



^Director, Division .of Transportation, October 15, 1981 



2 

% Adding buses may be the correct solution, but the number of pupils 
alone is not preof. t Local decreases in enrollment, creating new bus stops £ 
and rerouting , "Suaes might reduce the .number of bu&e$ and drivers needed, if, 
indeed, any additions are actually required. The point here is that proof was 
not offered 
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Load Counts, Bus Assignments, and Routes 

Since data have been collected primarily to satisfy MSDE's requirements and 
not for the benefit of the Transportation Division, the pupil transportation 
staff does not get information about pupils (see also later discussions). 
Therefore, the* staff ifave to ma^e do with the information they are able to 
collect on their own.s * 

Periodically during the school year, ^«h driver is required to count and 
report" to t;he area transportation office the number of children who get on the 
bus at each stop. These load counts for single buses can be totaled by route, 
run, school, area, and system. Over'tfie years, the Transportation Division 
has accumulated a historical record oX load counts , which the Rupil 
transportation staff use to make projections of the number of buses to be 
assigned to schools and routes. 

Area transportation, supervisors attempt to collect other information that may 
affect the number, of buses assigned to given routes and the location of bus 
stops. For example, they try to keep abreast of new housing development, road 
construction, and similar changes. This tends to be done independently in \ 
each area, and there is little or no central coordination of either the ^ i 
acquisition of information or of the information itself. % 

During the summer, the staff at each area office plan bus assignments for the 
opening of schools in September. Load counts are the primary d^ta source, 
/however; and, on the basis of load counts, the staff make educated guesses of 
the number of buses to be assigned to schools and routes. As was shown in 
Chapter 8, they generally do a good job. However, ^s was also shown, 13 
percent of the drivers reported that tfheir buses ter/ overcrowded , and 28 
percent said the seating capacity of their buses was under-utilized during the 
first weeks after the opening of schools. September, then is a try-out or 
shake-down period. Thereafter, adjustments are made in bus assignments (load 
counts again), and by "mid-yea? .most, but not all, modifications have been 
made.* ' 



Bus routes may also be modified during the school year. For example, it might 
be observed that two under-utilized buses serving the same school" frequently 
cross- paths. In such a ca6e, one or both buses might be rerouted, for greater 
efficiency. However, since route maps are not regularly prepared, this 
situation would not necessarily be apparent during the year unless drivers 
reported it or, which is less likely, supervisors made the observation while 
in the field. * * 'I 

The procesS, then, is primarily one^ in which the historical route network is 
modified ^ieceiaeal. ' Each area transportation supervisor makes adjustments in 
bus assignments, routes, runs/ and stops when and if the need for doing so is 
called to his attention in some way—and if there is time. Some gross 
inefficiencies -may be noticed and eliminated, but other small inefficiencies 
could go on for* years unnoticed and uncorrected. Ag^in, there is no central 
coordination and, in fact, no one to do^the coordinating. 

;59 
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Schedule Const raint a 

— ^ «. 

Bus assignments, loads, routes, and runs are determined to some extent by the 
opening and closing times of schools. If all schools opened and closed at 
exactly the same time, any one bus could make only one run to a high, junior 
high, middle, or elementary school. In MCPS, schools of different levels open 
and close at different times. The time between the opening of, say, a junior 
high and an elementary school is known as a transportation window . It is the 
time in which a bus can leave the junior high school where it has already 
dropped off pupils, make a run to pick up elementary school pupils, and get to 
the elementary school on time. If the transportation window is very wide, a 
bus can make longer runs or more runs than. when the window is narrow. * 

The Division of Transportation has some influence over opening and closing 
times of schools. At present, hours are staggered in such a way as to permit 
most buses to make between two and' four runs. The average is three: a high 
school run, a junior high or middle school run, and an elementary school run. * 

4 

Deficiencies In The Present Planning Method 



Load Counts 



The load counts on which so many decisions are based cannot be considered 
planning data.' They can be taken only after bus stop£ have already been 
established, routes drawn tip, and buses 'assigned to schools^" and routes. But 
this is the reverse of how planning should be done. Under the best 
conditions, routes should be designed and. stops established according to where 
pupils whp *Bse/ eligible live, but the Transportation Division does not get 
information about pupils. 

Load counts might be- useful for making estimates or projections' for 
forthcoming years if they accurately reflected. bus capacity and the number of 
pupils transported who actually live beyond walk-to-school boundaries, but 
they do not do so. MCPS regulations allow all pupils to ride school buses if 
space is available , and the County Council has made provisions for 
transporting pupil's *to private schools on MCPS buses when special routes and 
runs do not have to be created. MCPS pupils who should walk, to school, but 
who live nearer to a bus stop than to school, can simply walk to a stop and 
get on a bus without being challenged.- Children enrolled, in a private school 
located near an MCPS school can also ride the buses without being questioned. 
In either case; the issue of available space is not considered, v because load 
counts do not distinguish between these who are and those who are not eligible 
for transportation by virtue of living beyond the 'walk-to-school boundary. 
Therefore, transportation supervisors say load counts probably exaggerate the » / 
number of pupils who "seem to be in need of transportation. This means ■ that ' 
lt>ad counts may also exaggerate the need for buses and drivers and that all 
operational planning (and some budget planning)- may be based on data that are 
known to be inaccurate. 



ERIC 



Piecemeal Planning 

V 

As it is*/now .done, planning or route modification is a'piecemeal process. 
Each area. transportation supervisor collects load counts and whatever other 
information' he get in his own area. Changes in bus , assignments, stops, px 
routes are made within areas When and if . the need, becomes apparent and if 
there* is time to review routes tot eyen the most gross' inefficiencies. Within 
anyone area office, information is .inaccurate, scattered among various 
Records, or both. It is difficult for the area supervisor to determine the 
status quo, much less project Into even the very near future. 

Since there is no centfral coordination, no one ever gets. to see the coimtyWide 
bus route network. Therefore, ' some problems that might be solved by. 
reassigning or rerouting bus es~ bj^ geography rather than by area may not be 
identified or solved efficiently. Information that does get from area offices 
to the central office is Virtually useless, because it consists primarily of 
load count data. Information obtained frbm central computer records is also 
largely useless for planninggiecause, as has, been said, reports are designed 
-to meet MSDE, not MCPS requirements (and see later f°^ a discussion of 
errors) . * 



Some Indicators Of The Effects 

Of bef iciencies'In Planning • . . * 

> Because so little reliable information and data are available, it is almost 
impossible to demonstrate the effects of def fi£iencies in the present method of 
planning. There are, however, some indications that the present method of 
planning, ' the ' lack of a ^planning staff, and the lack of information lead to. 
excessive costs. • * . 



See Chapter 12. Secretaries and clerks cannot keep up with revising 
load counts and route descriptions.. Route information and mileage data are in 
separate record?. Drivers do not necessarily follow the routes as described 
or laid out. ' * * ' ■ • • 
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Location of Bus Stops , \ 

J \ ■ 

Exhibit 13.1 shows parents 1 responses to a questionnaire item about the 
distance their diild has to walk ttf a 'bus stop. Al^o* given are the 
distances which* according t&^lgCPS' regulations, separate those who are 
eligible for transportation from those who *are not. For example, an 
elementary school pupil who lives, within a mile of school is not technically 
eligible for transportation ^nd is expected to walk to schoolv ' 

Response patterns describe what amounts, almost to curbside service for those 
who ride bus£s. When cases of no response are eliminated and all groups are. 
combined, 97.5 percent of the parents said their child walks' one-half of a 
mile or less to the bus stop and 89.5 percent said their child walks 
one-quarter of ja mile or less . Patterns are quite similar at every school 
level. Apparently, only in very rare cases ' does a child who rides the bus 
walk even half' the distance to the bus stop that children who are not , eligible 
for transportation are expected to walk to school. i ^ 

Such short walking distances can be achieved only if liuses take circuitous 
routes. For example, children in a housing subdivision may walk ,to bus stops 
at the corners nearest their homes instead of to a central bus stop that would 
serve the entire development. The route through the development would 
obviously He longer than a route that^ involved only one ce^ttal stop. The 
added mileage would increase all transportation costs. j 



Utilization of. Load Capacity 



• » 4 1 

Load. counts , which can be, accepted as reasonably . accufata .numerically, also 
suggest inefficiencies. Tlfe MORE team analyzed a sample of 295 'bus runs* in 
Area £ to determine what percentage of bus passenger' .capacity is typically 
used. Exhibit 13.2 shows the results # of the analysis. 1 ; 

"Optimal" m utilization \ could probably be considered to J>e between 6*1 and 80 
percent of passenger capacity. While that range would be pnly between 34-44 



4 • . ' 

It is probably safe' to assume that parents know the „ approximate 

distance between hope and the bus stop. However, to be conservative, if their 

estimates are doubled^, nearly 90 percent of tfie pupils who* ride btfses would 

'walk qne-half of a jnilei^of less tp-the bus' stop, or half the' distance an 

elementary jiupil is expected to be able to .walk to school. * . V 

The analysis was of the number" of children who were loaded on a given 
bus on one run; for example, an ^elementary, school run. This is a more 
accurate way to measure" utilization of capacity than finding mean loading by 
^bus, etc* * ? ■ * 



Exhibit 13.1, 

' parents 1 estimates of 
distance)child walks to bus stop 
compared to distance children are 
required to walk to school 



Reported Distgfrces 
ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Percentage 
Of .Parents 



'Required 
Walking Distance 

1 mile elementary 
1*5 ,miles middle 



Less than h of a mile 
Between hrh mile ' 
Between 1 mile' 
fciore than 1 mile 

JUNIOR AND 'SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



92.0 
5.0 
2.0 
0.2 



1.75 miles for 
both groups 



Less than h of a mile 
Between hrh mile 
Between %rl mile 
More than 1 mile x 

ALL SCHOOL LEVELS COMBINED 1 

Less than'*s of a mile 
Between hrh mile* 
Between *$-l mile 
tfore than 1 mile ' 



85.0 
11. Q 
2.0 

o;8 



89.5 
8.0 
2.0 

, 0.5 



a Small percentages Of parents in all group's did not respond, j 

Cases of no response dropped, and therefore total is 100 percent of those 
responding in all categories. * . • 
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Percentage Of 
Capacity Utilized* 



Exhibit 13.2 

'J 

PERCENTAGE OF PASSENGER CAPACITY 
UTILIZED ACCORDING TO LOAD COUNTS 
IN A SAMPLE OF 295 BUS RUNS 



'Percentage 
Of Bus. Runs 



Cumulative 
Percentage 



0-20 b 


** 

2 

» 


2 


21-40 


14 

• 


f6 


41-60 


23 


39 


61-80 


,32 


71 

* 


81-100 


21 


92. 


101-120 


• 7 


99 


121-140 * 


* 

2 


101 c 



a The percentage of seats filled. If the percentage is greater than 100, the 
bus is overloaded, i.e„, some passengers must stand** 

.b - ' %■ • 

While the size of the bus does not matter here, '99 percent of the runs were 
made by the typical 55 passenger .school bus. For a bus -of that capacity, the 
percentages equal the following numbers of pupils: V 

10% « «.5, 20% - 11, 40% m 22, 60% * 33, '80% « 44, 100% - 55 

c 

Rounding error 




pupils on the typical 55 passenger bus, scheduling and routing constraints may 
make it difficult or impossible to load more pupils-. As can be seen in 
Exhibit 13.2, buses were loaded optimally on only 32 percent of the runs. If 
81-100 percent of capacity is also allowed as "optimal", Ghen on 53 percent of 
the runs (32 + 21) buses were optimally loaded. 

In contrast, on 16 percent of the runs, buses* were loaded to only 40 percent 
of capacity or less (cumulative percentage column). On 23 percent, they were 
loaded to between 41-60 percent of capacity. Thus, on 39 percent of the runs, 
the passenger capacity of the buses was utfder-utilized. Beyond 100 percent of 
capacity, a tas is overloaded and some passengers have to stand.. Buses were 
overloaded on 9 percent of the runs, . 

If the results obtained in Area 2 generalize to the countywide bus route 
network, then the passenger carrying capacity, of buses* ^is under-utilized. 
This is not direct 'proof of inefficient planning and routing. The road 
* network, schedule constraints, and other Conditions that influence routing may 
make it impossible to load eacVbus optimally on each run. However, load data 
cannot be .viewed independently. It has already been shown that pupils may be 
getting curbside bus servfbe, which results in unnecessarily circuitous 
routes, many stops, and small numbers of children at each stop-^all of which 
influence the time it takes for a bus to make a run. Given thgse conditions 
and a limited time in which to make a run (transportation window) , it iS 
doubtful that every large bus could be optimally loaded and stilly arrive at 
school, on time I It is more likely that buses would have to carry smaller 
loads than they are designed to accommodate. And, of course, if this is true 
for a large number of buses, the size of the fleet has to be large enough to 
compensate, for the inef f iciencies v Again, this would mean additional capital 
costs, additional' mileage, and an Increase in all operating costs, 

r 

Overloading, which is not supposed to be allowed, is a probable indicator of a 
problem that has already been discussed: providing bus transportation to 
pupils who live within walking distance of a school (allowed) without regard 
for the availability of space on buses (not allowed) . Overloading is not 
likely tip occur, after all, early in a run or even mid-way through a run. 
Rather, i): is- most likely to occur when a bus is nearing the end of its 
pick-up /route, a, point close to the boundary of the walk-to-school zone. It 
is there that pupils who are supposed to walk are most likely to get on a bus 
and Tide to school. Since there are no controls on who gets .on a bus, they 
can, easily do so. The result, could be overcrowding. , But as J\iHB discussed 
eariier, load counts are-used to identify conditions which require some sort 
of modification. In this case, an "overload';— caused .by pupils who should, 
walk to school-ncould be taken ^s evidence that another bus has to be assigned 

to a route or will be needed the next schoc>r year. 

* 

Availability Of Information , 

It is clear that if planning is to be improved, the Division of Transportation 
- has to' have more and better information about pupils and about conditions like 
'■ road building and home construction that, will have an Impact on pupil 
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transportation. At present, either essential information does not exist in 
MCPS or there are no procedures for providing existing information to the 
Transportation Division. 



Eligibility for Transportation 



The first and perhaps most important information the pupil transportation 
staff should have is who is eligible for transportation. MCPS Regulation 
215-1 states that a pupil who lives within what is considered walking distance 
of a school will not be eligible atnd that' a pupil who lives beyond that 
distance will be eligible for transportation by school^ bus (see Exhibit 13.1 
for limits). Considerable effort goes into establishing boundary lfnes, and 
each school year the transportation staff are frequently required to make 
precise measurements when parents acting alone or in neighborhood association^ 
challenge the fairness or accuracy of the boundary line. However, as pointed 
out in Chapter 8, MCPS regulations do not specify who is responsible for 
determining a pupil's eligibility or how parents are to be informed ,of their 
child's eligibility for transportation. 

Though there^ is no real control over pupils 1 eligibility, there is a process 
for entering a transportation code iito pfcpiis 1 central ' computer files. At 
the end of September, someone is supposed to make a code on school's pupil* 
attendance record to show whether or not each pupil whose name appears on the 
record is "transported at public expense 1 '— which is not ,at sll the same as 
eligibility for transportation by . MCPS regulations. Apparently the person 
responsible for s coding could be a secretary, a clerk, or a teacher. 
Furthermore, if a teacher says to a class, "Hold up your hand if you ride the 
bus to school," the pupils themselves can determine how the record is coded. 
Attendance records are sent to the MCPS central office for data processing 
(optical scanning), and the transportation code is entered into each student's 
file. The code iS entered just once and is not changed during the school year 
even when a n'upil moves and becomes either eligible or ineligible for 
transportation. « 

The MORE team confirmed 'that coding is tmcontrolled and sloppily donfer-when 
done* at all. The "transported at public expense" codeappears in the records 
of some pupils who have always lived within walking distance of school and 
have never ridden a school bus. It does not appear in the records of others 
who have always been eligible for' transportation. In one sample case, the' 
records for a middle school showed that none of the pupils were transported at 
public expense when, in fact, a large proportion are eligible for 
transportation and ride school buses. Many, other examples of inaccuracies 
could be given. The point is, however, that accurate information about the 
ntimber of pupils eligible f o£ ' transportation — by administrative area, 
geographic, area, school, or other unit — carrot be obtained from the central 
computer. | v • 
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Eligibility Exceptions 



A pupil who, according to regulations, lives within walking distance of schQpl 
'may be transported by school bus if the route the pupil must take is 
considered unsafe. In FY 1981, more than 6,000 granspor-tation exceptions were 
granted at a cost of , approximately $1,675,000. The pupil transportation 
staff ~ is responsible for identifying and reporting hazardous walking 
conditions (MCPS Regulation 215-1), for establishing routes and bus stops in 
the areas * in which they occur, and for reporting to the division director the 
nature of the transportation arrangements and the numbers of pupils involved. 
Throughout, supervisors are to Review recommendations with principals and a 
police coordinator. In addition, area associate superintendents are £o review 
and approve decisions. In general, then, regulations do provide for a flow of 
information. However, the pupil transportation staff rarely receive updated 
information about pupils ai;d cannot always manage, to get out into the field to 
monitor changing road conditions. It is therefore highly unlikely that they 
can properly keep track of the more than 6,000 individual cases per year. 



WalkbackS 



"Walkbacks" are the pupils who live within wallcing distance 4 t>f school, but who 
walk to a bus stop located beyond the walk-to-school boundary and ride the 
school bus. The impact of walkbacks,on load counts and therefore on planning 
J^asr^already been discussed^ .However, jit is appropr^jj^e^ to mention here that 
MCPS^^eligibility-f or-transportation t regulations are largely meaningless 
bg^uje ^aU. pupils are 'eligible^ to t^de school buses v The Transportation 
Division- has^no way to^ .identify pupils who are eligible because they live 
outside the waJtk-to-school boundaries (see immediately below), no way to 
identify walkbacfcs, and no way to teil if load counts accurately reflect the 
availability* of space for walkbacks. 



Identification \ 

') 

MCPS regulations direct principals to assign eligible pupils tch^ouses, but a 
large number of principals do not actually do so (see Chapter 8). One 
possible Qontrol over who gets on the buses is therefore not exercised. 
Furthermore, MCPS does not issue bus passes or take other steps to identify 
pupils who are eligible for transportation because they live beyond the 
walk-to-school boundary. A driver therefore' has no way fcf knowing whether or 



Source: Transportation Division reply to Council e Executive 
Question 71, MCPS 'Pupil Transportation Statistics, FY 1979-FY 1982. The 
number of pupils transported by exception was ^reported to be 6,134, dnd the 
-average annual per-pupil cost was reported to be $273. 
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not a pupil who gets on the bus is -eligible for transportation, or even if the 
individual is an MCPS pupil. It might be mentioned that it is reported that 
it is common practice for young people to use school buses as a kind of public 
transit system: to ride to school with a friend on one bus, to go home with 
another friend on a different bus, to take a convenient bus to get to a 
swimming pool or tennis club — all without regard** for eligibility for 
transportation or bus assignment* 



Central Computer Records ^ ^ * 

• 

In addition to the already mentioned transportation code, which is of little 
or no value, central computer records contain students 1 names, addresses, and 
other information which might.be of value to the pupil transportation staff. 
There are, however, many errors which, again, were confirmed by the MORE 
team. Addresses recorded for some pupils do not exist in Montgomery County. 
In many cases, pupils have moved, ,but records have not been updated. , 

Until very recently, the accuracy of the computer records has not mattered 
greatly because area transportation supervisors have not obtained information 
from them. In^ Y\ 1982, at the request of-* one area supervisor, they did get 
printouts giving pupils' names, addresses, and school assignments. The 
supervisors reported that while the printouts ar,e better than nothing at all, 
they are too bulky and the report format is not designed specifically to meet 
the needs of the transportation staff. - 



Principals • * 

It might be supposed that the schools would be the primary source of 
information about pupils and transportation needs. However, as was shown in 
Chapter 8, MCPS Regulation 2*15-1 makes principals responsible for. maintaining 
an accurate record of pupils transported by bus, ? but does not make them 
responsible for providing the Transportation Division with a Copy of the 
record. . ' " • 

The lack of a requirement has its*expected effect. As shown in "Exhibit 13.3, 
which gives^ the percentages of principals responding in given ways^ to 
questionnaire items, the overwhelming majority ^(75-82 percent), said they 
provide no information about regular pupils who are eligible for 
transportatibn. A majority (54 percent) also sa£d they provide no information' 
about pupils in special programs who must be transported. * . 



7 * 
Including, according to the, regulation, each pupil's name, addtess, 

phone, grade, homeroom, teacher , and bus on which pupil is authorized tp ri4e. 
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Exhibit 13.3 
I 

PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPALS RESPONDING TO 
QUESTIONS ABOU\ PUPIL TRANSPORTATION INFORMATION 



Question Response 

)0 YOU PROVIDE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION 

TO THE TRANSPORTATION DIVISION DURING A 

pURRENT SCHOOL YEAR TO ENABLE THE DIVISION 

TO PLAN ROUTES AND SCHEDULES FOR THE t 

FOLLOWING SCHOOL YEAR: 

f 

Number of pupils who will be eligible for Yes 
transportation under the usual beyond the > No 
walking distance rule? 



Percentage \ 
Of Principals 8 



Names of pupils who will be eligible Yes 

under the beyond walking distance rule?- No 

Addresses of pupils who will be eligible. Yes 

under beyond walking distance rule? « No 

Number of pupilswho live within walking Yes 

distance but who will be eligible for or No 
provided with transportatiQti? 

Names of pupils who wiil get exceptions , Ves" 

to walking rule? ■ . • No 

Addresses of * pupils who 'will get exceptions Yes 

to Walking rule? * ✓ No 

Number of' pupils in special programs for Yes 

whom special transportation must be No 

Provided? s m m x 

Names of special program pupils who / Yes 
will be transported? * *No 

Addresses of special program pupils who * Yes 

will be transported? • No 



21 
75 



17 ' 
•80 



18 
82- 



23 
78 

22 
78 

46 
54 



46 
54 

46 
54 



^Percentages will not always total 100 percent because of small percentages 
of no response to particular items. *"•;.. 
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It is probably nc£t surprising that almost half of the principals said they do 
provide ' ^ information about pupils in special programs. However, it is 
difficult to explain why between 17 percent and 23 percent said they provide 
information about regular pupils when it is not required and not the norm* 
Perhaps they, believe erroneously that the information provided on fhg 'pupil 
attendance record eventually gets to the pupil transportation staff* It is 
also possibly that one or two of the area transportation supervisors have 
arranged tcP^obtain information from some principals, phough none reported 
doing so. Nl 

- •• v> • 

Educational Facilities Planning 

The Department of Educational Facilities Planning and Development supplies all 
schools, divisions, and departments , with frequently updated projections of 
what school enrollment * is v likely to be in the following fiscal year* 
Administrators, including managers of .the Division of Transportation, use 
these projections in planning budgets* While the information .is useful for 
some purposes, it is not specific enough to be used in planning routes* 

Tho^department is capable of supplying the Division of Transportation with 
enrollment data and with numbers* of pupils who live within and beyond the 
walk-to^syhool boundary. However, it was reported that the ' information is * 
obtained/from the pupil data base in the central computer, which, as has been 
stated, ( contains many errors,' The information is therefore not any better 
than that now being obtained from the , central computer by the area 
transportation supervisors* . ' ' 4 ■ • 

At the" time of this writing, the department had just made available^ a seri^f 
of maps which illustrate the MCPS 15-year comprehensive facilities plan. m The 
maps show, by administrative area and level of school, the schools to be 
closed by $ear of closing, areas affected by school closings, and schools to 
whiQh pupils from affected areas will be transferred. While the maps v are easy 
to use as a quick reference, they do not provide enough detail to be useful in 
planning bus routes and^ schedules . 

Facilities Planning gathers, data on population movement, housing development, 
and other changes that might affect school* enrollment in specific areas. 
These are, of course, the same things which have an impact on pupil 
transportation, therefore information about them is potentially important to 
the Division of Transportation. Members of the Facilities Planning staff 
provide the information to area transportation supervisors* *,They do so 
informally, however, not because they are required to do so by MCPS 



* 8 * - * " 

But .if principals' did. malce this assumption i "they did, not answer the 

(question as asked. The pupil attendance record does net provide information 

for the ne*t school year. « ^^-^ 
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regulations or procedures. This means there is no formal control over* ^the 
♦kind of information they pust, provide, when they should provide it, ox the 
most useful way to present it (i.e», tie .reporting format which woi^ld be most 
useful to the Transportation Division) . 9 

Division Qf Transportation , , 



Finally, the Division of Transportation 'itself collects or generates a large 
amount' of . dat^. In fact, the -division is almost overwhelmed * by data; 
However, as has been said, almost all of the data were collected to meet MSDE 
reporting requirements. It was not required that the information be useful 
for planning pupil transportation routes, the location of pus stops, or bus 
assignments. ■ For this, the division is forced to rely on load counts and 
whatever other information can be obtained from the varipife, ( sources previously 
discussed. 



Since bus mileage and pupil transportation costs dir,|fc'tly related, mileage 
data^should be u%ed itf 'operation planning. The • length' ;$t routes should be 
known and monitored (see Chapter 12). So-called deadhead mileage (distance* 
from starting-point to the first pickup) should £lso bejjaiown because it may, 
among .other .things, influence where buses are parljOW. Miles per gallon of 
fuel, if known and monitored, could help de terming.^' bus assignments. For 
example, the least fuel efficient vehicles could' be put on routes wherd 
driving conditions are most favorable. $[ 

* * 

' The Transportation Division collects mileage data, however, as was discussed 
in Chapter .12, the mileage figures ai>e gross mileage, not mileage by category 
of use: route mileage, deadhead mileage, mileage attributable to personal use 
of Jmses, etc. This information is thefefoire of , extremely limited value and 
cannot be used in planning. 

' Because MSDE, for funding, required that route mileage be' reported, the 
Transportation Division developed a system to obtain the data. It is sarid 
that three times a year each driver fills out a route mileage report. The 
reports are turned iii to area transportation offices where records from all 
buses are compiled manually. Summary forms are sent from area offices to the 
division's c^fitV^l office where a transportation specialist compiles diata from 
all areas, again manually. In this way, route mileage data, which would be 

* useful ^fcor planning, are summarized and summarized yet again to the point of 
uselessnkss. The MbRE team made the conservative estimate that this eiytire 
exercise costs MCPS at least $6,000 a year in salaries alone. 

< r 




MORE Route Planning 
And Mileage Reduction Study 



Reducing Costs by Reducing Mileage 



Reducing the number of miles travelled by school buses offers the only hope 
for reducing all 'pupil^transportation costs simultaneously.. The relationship 
between ♦milfeage and all other costs can probably be most easily thought of as 
a kind of equatidn in which * 

Miles - • • ^ 

hours of driving time for which drivers are paid 
+ fuel consumption (and cost of fuel) 
+ engine oil* and lubrication 
+ salaries of automotive service workers 

+ replacement of parts that wear out in normal use (brakes, tires, etc.) 
+ other meehanicaltmqintenance (tune-up.,* repairs, road service) v . 
+* salaries of automotive mechanics ■ .C * 

+ distance or time in which a bus must be replaced (capital outlay) 
+ salaries of operations and maintenance administrators and supervisors 



All Transportation Costs 



The equation is applicable both to $ single bus t or the entire bus fleet.* 
Thus, if a bus is driven more miles, the hours of driving tijne and the - salary 
of the driver increase, more fuel is consumed,' arid so on for increases in all 
costs. If >the bus is driven fewer miles, all - costs decrease. As fleet 
mileage increases or decreases, all costs also increase or decrease. 

No Qther single variably has. this same . effect. Reducing fuel costs, v for 
example, while desirable in itself,' would not reduce all costs. Even reducing, 
the size of the bus fleet would not reduce costs if fleet mileage remained 
constant or increased. For example, if 600 buses travel about 10, 000*, 000 
miles* a year, an annual. average would be' 17,000 miles per bus. If the fleet 
were ' tut in half but mileage were unchanged, each of the remaining 300 buses 
would have to average about ,34,00Q m^les a year. TJxis increased mileage would 
increase all other costs per bus, and total costs would be virtually the same 
as before. 



9 ' ' 
Some small short-term savings in capital outlay might be realized. 

However , buses would have to be replaced or engines would have to be 

overhauled more f f requently. Some costs might increase. Since drivers would 

have to dr£ve loriger hours,, they might have to be paid more overtime. 

♦ * 
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MORE Route Planning Study 



The Division .of Administrative Analysis add • Audits contracted for an 
independent routing 'study to determine the effects of the following on route 
jnileage and costs: . f ^ 



o Basing bus stops and routes on pupils' addresses instead of on load 
• counts or other history 

o Concentrating on reducing route mileage 1 . ) 

o Enforcing existing MC?S transportation regulations t . 

t ■ 

The study is presented in its entirety in Appendix B and is therefore only 
briefly summarized here. 

The individual selected to perform fthe study was Mr, Ben Hartman, «the 
supervisor of transportation of the Howard County (Maryland) • Public 
Schools.? The purpose of the ^study and -conditions under which' it wa6 
carried out were as follows: • 

o To determine whether or not mileage could be reduced on the routes of 
the buses serving a single school, Kennedy &igh School / 

o Buses assigned and routes planned by the MCPS Transportation Division 
would serve as standards for comparison. _ 

'o Any new bus stops and routes planned by the contractor would *be based 
on the following: • ^ 

. Addresses of.' pupils who attended the school in FY 1^82 - 

. Walk-ride "boundaries established by MCPS regulations * ' 

o All existing MCPS regulations would apply. No transportation 
exceptions would be granted except in cases in whicti-'the safety of 
pupils would be threatened; present cases of exceptions to be examined 
..and walking routes field checked for safety; 

*** ■ 
o • Any new stops or routes, planned* by the contractor would be field 
checked and" proved 3afe for pupils «and buses (no^tums in face of 
traffic, etc.). « w » 



^°See Appendix B for reasons for selection. Mr. Hartman Vas previously 
employed by *the- ^CPS Transportation Division and is familiar with. the rqad 



network in Montgomery County aifd with conditions of bus operation in MCPS, 
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Exhibit 13. 



ACTUAL AND PROPOSED ROUTE MILEAGE 3 
OF BUSES SERVING KENNEDY HIGH SCHOOL: FY 1982. 
(One Way Mileage, Morning Run) * 



b ' MORE Study 

iHi Actual' Miles , Proposed Miles 

1 * 

2 - 

3 . ,' 
•4 ' 
5. 

6 ' 

7 * , 
"8 • 

' • 9 
10 
11* 

12 , . 

14- * , 
15 
16 
•..17 

. TOTAL 

DIFFERENCE 





4.3 


- 


4.3 




7 A 




7.4 




4.3 




4.3 




7.4 




9.2 




4.7- 




4.7 




7-.0 




6.4 




6.8- 




6.2 


) - ' 


7.0 




6.2 


7.6 ■ 




5.5 




5.3 




4.7 




12.8 




8.1 




8.9 




0.0 C 




8.0 




8..0 




5.9 




5.9 




■ 8.7 




• 6.8 




4.9 




7.3 


'* * 


k * 5.1 




•5.7 


1 


: 116.1 




1 100.7 








-15.4 


•PER BUS • 




« 


• 0.91 



In both cases, mileage includes "deadhead" mileage fjrom depot to beginning 
of .route. High school runs are the earliest and buses leave from depots, not- 
from -other schols as they do on later runs. ' , 

b Numbers are not actual MCPS bus -numbers (see Appendix ,B) . 



This route eliminated in proposed r6utifig.plan. 
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The area transportation staff, who *ere asked to Identify a suitable school 
for. the *study, said that Kennedy High is' a typical MCPS high school 
(enrollment* number of buses) and that the problems involved in routing buses 
to the school are no different than for other schools* 



Results 

Exhibit 13.4^ .shows the results of the study. In FY 1982, 17 buses were 
assigned to Kennedy tfigh. On each jinorning run, they logged 116.1 cumulative 

one-way miles from depot to jfoute to school* By basing bus stops and routes 

on where pupils live and applying MCPS regulations, the contractor was able to 

design new routes and effect the following: ■ 

o Reduction of cumulative one-way mileage from 1 16 • 1 miles to 100*7 , 

miles, a difference ofM/>.4, miles % ( 13. 3 percent reduction) # * • 

o An average reduction of 0.91 miles per bus (though some routes were 

\ lengthened) • ' . # 

o Elimination of one route and therefore of one bus .(bus 12 in the 

exhibit) , ' * ' 

< ,* 

Projecting Results to Fleet 



Exhibit 13.5 shows the reductions of mileage and costs that would, result if 
the findings of this routing study vere generalized to the ehtire bus fleet. 
At an average reduction of 0.91 miles per bus on only one run p« day, there 
would be a reduction of 558.74 fleet miles per day. In FY 1982, maintenance 
and operating costs fir school buses were $0.54' per mile, and therefore a 

'reduction of 558.74 miles per day wojild reduce costs by $301.72 a day. In the 
185-day school year, the reduction in £osts would be $55,818— 'from a reduction 
of only .91 mij.es per day per bus on one run . However each bus, on the 
average, makes six runs .a day, three in the morning (high school, junior high 
or middle school and elementary school) and three in the afternoon* If an 

/average of .91 mites were cut on each run, the annual reduction in fleet: 
maintenance and operating costs would be $334,906. v ■ 

The routing study dealt only with buses on regular education routes, not with 
special education buses . Therefore , in Exhibit 13.4, projections of 
reductions in mileage, anc^ costs are shown for regular education buses alone. 
In this case, the reduction of .91 miles on the runs of the 417 buses would 
reduce 'annual maintenance and operating costs by $227,454, a" substantial 
amount even .if costs were not reduced at" all on special education routes. . 

While it is obviously important to reduce costs in any way possible, reducing 
mileage will have the greatest effect on all costs. But mileage can.be 
decreased only if the entire bus route network- is efficiently designed, and 
/this can be achieved only through planning. 
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Exhibit 13.5 

PROJECTIONS OF REDUCTIONS OF MILEAGE AND 'COST 
FOR ENtlRE BUS FLEET BASED ON MORE ROUTE STUDY AND FY 1982 DATA > 

All Buses On Routes 



Mean reduction of mileage, * 0*91 miles per' bus 

One run per day 

Reduction for 614 buses, a ' i 614 x .91 * '558.74 m^les 

one run per day ' ^ 

b 1 
Maintenance and operating $0.54 

costs per toile 

Daily reduction in cost, 558.^4 x >54 - $301.72 

one run only, 614 buses 

X » 

Reduction in cost, 185 * " •# 

school days, one run only, $301.72 xl85 - $55,818 

614 buses ^ 

4 

Average number of runs 6 * 

per bus per day 

' - • « 

ANNUAL REDUCTION IN COST * $55,818 x 6 - $334,908 



Regular Education Buses Only , x 

417 buses at reduction of ^ 379.47 miles per day 
.9JL miles per day, one run 

r 

Reduction for 6 runs per day 2276.82 miles 

Reduction for 185 day6 421,212 miles 

ANNUAL REDUCTION IN COST 421,212 x $0.54 «= $227,454 



a There were 614 buses on routes in FY 1982. 1 • 
Cost per mile was obtained from Transportation Division report TR-4 for 

1982. ■ ' ; 

On the. average, each bus makes six runs per day, three in the morning and 
three ^Ln *the afternoon. 

There were 417 regular education buses on routes in FY 1982 ; 
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Discussion 



The Present System , - > / • 

V 

The present system of , planning routes and resources may result in increases 
rathejr than to decreases in mileage and therefore in all costs. Year after 
year, problems ttave been solved by adding buses and driver^ and increasing 
fleet mileage. What planning has 'been done has been backwards, i.e., not 
based on information about what pupils are eligible for transportation and 
where they live, but on after-the-fact load counts that merely show how many 
pupils (eligible or ineligible) ride the buses. * Ifcis a system wjxich is 
almost guaranteed to produce inefficiencies. 



Staff and Area Administration 



Itiis a sy 



It was shown in Chapter 12 that the county's Ride-On system, with its 90 
buses, employs 11 full-time planners and analysts. The MCPS Division of 
Transportation, with more .than 600 buses and- drivers, employs not one 
full-time planner. Furthermore, the managerial, supervisory, 'and clerical 
staff of the division has been so reduced that staff members have difficulty 
dealing even wj^th day-to-day route modif ications. The situation encourages 
finding quick and easy solutions to problems: adding buses, -adding miles, 
increasing costs. 

. . y 

As Was also shown in Chapter 12, because pupil transportation is administered 
.by school administrative area, the central office is not staffed or organized 
to manage ' the system. Records are scatitereE among area offices, .and no one 
has an opportunity to see 'the larger picture, * the countywide bus route 
network. Therefore, inefficiencies which might increase costs are not likely 
to be detected. 



Information 

Information on which efficient planning should be based is simply not 
available. The pupil transportation staff is* therefore forced to rely 
primarily on load counts. This, in turn, means that planning has to be done 
in reverse, again aljnost guaranteeing inefficiencies. If the situation is to 
be changed, it will .take the work and cooperation of several departments and 
divisions to supply the information the Division of Transportation will need 
if it is to have the capacity to plan. 
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Regulations and Procedures - 



Even the most efficient planning will not result in a* reduction of pupil 
transportation costs if MCPS regulations and procedures are not revised and 
enforced. At present eligibility or non-eligibility for transportation as 
defined by^ regulations is meaningless; All pupils are eligible and there are 
no .controls, over who rides school buses* The regulations that make principals 
responsible, for assigning pupils to buses and for keeping accurate records are 
not enforced. In any case, unless pupils who belong on given buses can be 
identified^ assigning tfiem to buses would be nothing more than a futile 
exercise. . Without regulations and procedures, the Division of Transportation 
will probably not get the information it needs for planning. 



MORE Routing Study 

• * 

The MORE routing study demonstrated that substantial reductions in mileage and 
In maintenance, and operating costs can bi made by using pupils 1 addresses when 
planning routes, concentrating on reducing mileage, and enforcing aljreacjy 
existing MCPS regulations* The study was not intended to show or suggest that 
the area transportation staff could not do the same job that was done by. the 
contractor if they had the opportunity. It has been shown in this chapter, 
however, that they, do not have that opportunity at present. They lack the 
time to concentrate on one small segment of the .route network and must 
generally rely on load counts instead of ,on accurate addresses of pupils when 
planning routes and schedules. Furthermore, the contractor was able to act 
independently and "en^tce" MCPS regulations, which the pupil transportation' 
staff cannot always do. /> 



In one case, the contractor disallowed transportation exceptions for a 
group of high school pupils who live within the walk-to-school ^boundary, but 
who are now transported by bus even though their homes adjoin a well, used, 
paved public * walkway that' leads' to the school. j 
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Rec ommenda t ions 



The major recommendation that r logically emerges from the findings presented 
here is that the Transportation Division 'should be provided with the staff,' 
mechanical -support, (word processor,, perhaps computer, etc.), an<J other 
resouwes to establish a central planning ?tkff . However^this recommendation 
^11 be discussed ^further in Chapter 15. The following ate other 
re^pmmendat ions - derived £rom". the findings: \ 

A committee or task force should he^f oAaed to determine the data and 
other, information" needs y>£ tiie Division of Transportation and to 
develop a calendar of target -dates for feting those needs. The task, 
* farce should*., ' be made up 'of % the A director of the Division of 
^ Transportation, - a 'representative ' of me Department of Management 
Information and Computer Services, a representative of the principals 1 
associations, and a representative of. Educational Facilities* Planning 
*>and Development. 

o It, has been. Recommended elsewhere that* MCPS regulations should be 
reviewed and revised and that additional regulations should be written 
when -appropriate ones do tfot exist. The same team of task force, should 
inclu'di a review of the follo\*ing! T4 • 

. , Hpw eligibility for transportation is to be detepaihed'land by Vhom. 

. How pupils and parents are to be informed 9 f a child s eligibility 
•\ and bywhom. e 

.' Who is responsible -for entering an eligibility code into pupils 1 4 
* computer records and when and how reyisions are , to be made in 
computer codes. t 

V *\ . 

. Responsibility . of . principals in assigning pupiljs to . buses, foi^ 

keeping up-to-date records, and for providing the-* Transportatidn 

Division with information about pupils. (But there may .be anotmer 

way to provide the information. See previous recommendation.) 

' * i * ' • * 

. Eligibility or non-eligibility of all pupils to y ride buses ^ * 

o The task f orce on information (see first- recommendation) should 
investigate a pupil identification system, particularly identification 
that^ can be produced by computer.* Recommendations should be included 
in its final teport. *\ • 



CHAPTER 14 



A DISCUSSION OF CURRENT METHODS 
UNDER CONSIDERATION FOR REDUCING COSTS 



Introduction 



Th a Transportation Division staff a. " said S-SSlS 

long-range planning and to propose adoption of ° e „ oard o£ 

ITigat 3 £ ff^-J^«^32» .«* ^°" s 

chapter, * * , 



Consolidation Of Bus Stops 



MCPS Regulations y v * 

in the previous chapter it was ^ ^ ^ 

school buses probably walk a far -^J" JJJ^ ^ me ans that some 

elementary school pupils are exp ected to val k to schoo ^ 1 Regulation 215-1 
buses may be taking unnecessarily circui ^routes. y MC P ^ 

Ale j^.:^ Ji^^^ ^ « --° ted * 

ftot necessarily in full) 



o 



*. a teTflilc "flflfftlv without sidewalks in many 

ar ^:?Bu 8 :r ^s--* - * • • • 

Children are expected. to be aftLe ta walk to centralized pickup points 
to await the arrival of school buses. 
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[Bus] routes will m \ be extended unless the welkine dlstsnca fro. rt. 
Pupils 5 e !" bUrted »» *• S"«er then Uhe "l«"n=e t^t 

Lpectedlo we* STdJS? ^ "J • U * bU te ™ 



Work to D'ate and Effect s 



XT" "TT -Pervlsors, "hen ..ta^^ fV^. 1 "^ 

turned out, it would have hppn tHff4n„i + +~ * u "lu-ortunaceiy, as it 

of 1981 t'o try to conL?^ \ ^ pi ° k * W0r8e time than the summer 

h.in 8 . "°?h;..,^1&t:^ 8 ^d th 1o^ 

before finish?™ \ I tran8 P° rtat i°* supervisors. Two students quit 

1983 savings would be $30,000. teQ cnac ln " 



Future Prospects 'and Recommendations t 



manpower, time, 



^Source: 
Question 70. 



Transportation Division's 
f 



response to County Executive 



9 
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School Schedules And Reducing 
The Size Of The Bus FT^et , 



The Line of Reasoning 

In Chapter 13 it was pointed out that school schedules serve as a c<tostraint 
on the number of runs each bus can make. The greater the '•difference in 
opening times and closing times between schools of different levels, the nfore 
runs each bus can make. The more runs each bus can make-, the fewer buses and 
drivers are needed. Therefore, it is * argued, costs can be reduced 
substantially by altering school schedules to permit the greatest , -number of 
runs per bus. 



The Proposal " - ' , 

From time to time, school schedules have been changed 'to permit some buses to 
make more runs. Howeyer, while discussing the FY 198.3 budget, . the Board^ of 
Education • asked the Division of Transportation to show what the effects of 
"optimal" schedule change,s would have on costs. Therefore, in a memorandum 
(March 18, 1982), the director of the division presented "a radical approach 
to scheduling the opening and closing times of schools. The following points 
are paraphrased: 

o In FY 1983, buses and drivers must^be added to*>rovide transportation 
for additional pupils. 



The transportation staff and the /director have, proposed changes in 
school schedules that *will reduce the number of additional buses 
Reeded, though more buses will have to be added in any case. 

It is not possible to effect significant saving's by adjusting 
schedules within present limits. Therefore, a "radical approach" is 
.eded, beginning in FY 1984* 



nee< 
So\ 



w^e high schools would open as early as 7:15 a.m. and some middle and 
elementary schools would close as late as 4:15 p.m.. The difference in 
opening and closing times among schools of the same . grade level would 
be as great as 1 3/4 hours. \ 

This would, 'permit eacU bus to make between six and eight runs instead 
of the present average of three. 

Therefore, the number of buses and drivers could.be reduced by as much 
as 25 to 35 percent, and. the budget could be reduced brflow "that which 
would be needed" by ,15 to 25 percent (both estimates). 
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In fairness, it must be emphasized that this is a very tentative plan. The 
Transportation Division ^taf f have not yet had an opportunity to work out all 
of the details or identify all of the ^problems 'that might be caused - if a 
radical plan were actually implemented. 



Questionable Predictions 



The estimates of savings of 15 percent to as much as. 25 percent of the budget 
are based on some questionable predictions. The ' Division of Transportation 
does not now have the ability to look at the entire bus route network and does 
not have. information or data about such things as the loss of riders in some 
areas compared to gains in others, deployment or possible redeployment of 
buses among areas, or the, utilization of the carry in^cajacity. of sthe. -present' 
bus fleet. It is remotely possible that tWe pupitf -transportation staff can 
predict that still more buses and drivers will Be needed - in FY 1984. The 
justification, as usual, is that more pupils will have to be transported. 
However, this is not in itself evidence of the need for more buses and drivers 
(see Chapter 13). * 

' ■ \ 
Furthermore, 1 it is not claimed that the size of. the bus fleet will actually be 
reduced. Instead, it. is said that adjusting 1 schedules "will reduce the number 
of buses and drivers that will need to be added ." But if there are no 
accurate data to show how many buses are actually "needed, 4the claim can never 
be substantiated. , 



More Miles and Greater Costs 




Not only are predictions questionable,, but there is an inherent contradiction 
in the plan as it now stands. If each, bus made six to eight runs instead of 
the present ( average of thr«e, mileage per" bus would approximately double or 
more than double. All costs per bus would increase, and there would be little 
or no reduction in .pupil transportation costs (see Chapter 13). 
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Special and Field Trips 



As presented, the plan does not make provisions for the many special and field 
trips which now account for so much mileage. ,and drivers' time. Presumably, * 
they would continue! If opening and closing times of schools were spread out 
over most of the day and buses were making home-school-home runs throughout 
that time, . the number of buses and drivers, available fbr these trips would be 
limited. Therefore, it is likely thdt extrd buses that are not used on 
home-school-home runs would be needed. This would mean an increase in the * 1 
size of the fleet and 'in the number of drivers, which would agaiti increase >f 
costs. — » "V 




Problems with Schools 

The plan,' if presented formally, would probably be opposed by principals. 
Exhibit 14.1 shows principals 1 responses to questionnaire items about opening 
and closing times of schools/ Principals are interested in economy, as 
witnessed by the fact that 59 percent said that if savings can be realized, 
schools should open and close at different times regardless of educational and 
social concerns,. However, 59 percent' also said that the maximum time 
difference between schools of the same type should be 3P minutes and another 
24 percent said it should be between 30 and 45 minutds. Or, in short, 
principals would, support what already exists, a difference of less than an 
hour, not the nearly tyo hours. .sugges ted in the radical proposal. Principals 
also" generally, .do not'* want the' Division of Transportation to make decisions 
about school opening and clpsing times, though a majority agree that the 
division and the transportation supervisors shoul^ have a "lot^of input" into 
decisions. 

• * 

Other problems with schools, pupils, and parents would undoubtedly surface if 
• the proposal ,^were made formally. To get to school by 7:15, some pupils would 
have to ;be at the bus stop very early indeed. Elementary school pupils wliose 
schools" closed late in the afternoon would, from about November to February, 
have to walk from the bus stop to home in the dark". 



Evaluation and Recommendations » 

~ t • 

At some time in the future, MCPS may have to consider a plan as radical as the 
one presented" here. At present, however, the plan has the effect of .shifting 
a burden from the. Division of Transportation to the schools. It is not' a 
Substitute" for the kind of planning the division. staff should be capable of 
doing. The plan should therefore be held in reserve, to be " Examined again 
when and if the division has the capacity to review the entire route network; 
obtain adequate information about pupils; and base projections' 'of needs on 
something more substantial than load counts, guesses, and estimates. 



Computer Routing And Scheduling 
Air Emerging Technqlogy 

In recent years, a * number of private companies * have developed software 
packages or systems to do school bus routing and scheduling by Computer. Some 
school districts throughout the, country have tried or are currently trying 
these systems. Before instituting funding by block grants, MSDE encouraged 
Maryland school districts to investigate computer routing and seemed to 
promise funds for trials. Encouraged by MSDE, the Division of Transportation 
and the Department of Management Information "and Computer Services began to 
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.Exhibit 14.1 

PRINCIPALS 1 RESPONSES ^TO QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 
ABOUT OPENING AND CLOSING TIMES OF SCHOOLS 



Question 

Which of the following is 
closest to your opinion? 



If schools of the same 
kind opened at different 
times , what is the ^maximum 
difference that should be 
allowed? 



? 



Percentage 
Of Principals' 



Regardless of possible economies, 
all schools of the same type must- 
open and<clos # e at about the same * 
time for. educational or education- 
ally related reasons. 

Regardless of economies, it is 
desirable (but not essential) for 
all schools of the same type to 
open and close at about the same 
time for educational and other 
reasons <athletic, social, etc.)* 

If savings in transportation cait be 
realized, schools of the s&me type 
should open and close at different 
times . 

30 toi£ utes 

Between 30-45 minutes 
Between 45-60 minutes 
More than 60 minutes 



10 



30 



59 



59 
24 
7 
7 



How much decision-making authority or input should each of the following have in 
determining the opening and closing hours of schools? 

• i 

Percent ,of Principals' 



e 


•Make 


Lot Of 


Some 


No 




t 


Decision 


Input 


Input 


Input 




Deputy Superintendent 


37 >l 


i 

, 15. ' 


31 


12 , 


<* 


Department of School Services 


0 


'21 


53 


21 




Transportation Division 


6 


* 50 ' 


39.' 


3 • 




Are^a' Associate Superintendent* 


39 


40 


18 


h 




Area Transportation Supervisors 


10 


62 , 


26 


0 


t 


Principals ^ 


18 


w*. 69 


12 


0 





a " 
In all cases, small percentage of no response. 
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look into computer routing. Now that MSDE provides block grants, it has 
apparently lost interest, probably because it would no longer realize the 
major share of any savings that might come from the .technology. Nonetheless, 
the" Transportation Diyisoa staff have "continued to investigate computer, 
Touting. Unfortunately, it must again be said that further investigation at 
this ti,me would be*a waste of time and money. Enough is already known to make 
it clear that MCPS is not ready for computer routing. 



MORE Tekm Findings / # 

t 

.Independently, the MORE team searched* the literature, called other school 1 
districts, and analyzed companies* promotional materials. gome generalities 
emerged from *this study: ' Each company claims -that »its system reduces 
transportation costs. Most say that reductions are achieved by improving 
schedules, increasing the number of runs made by each bus*, and thereby 
decreasing t;he size of the* bus fleet (or some variaton of this theme) ✓ The 
occasional company will claim that its system' cian produce a decrease in fleet 
mileage. However* most do not claim <that fleet mileage is reduced, which 
casts doubt on whether^ most systems aan actually reduce total transportation 
costs. 4 

Most systems are comparatively expensive to set up and operate. One company, 
whose /representative . made a presentation in MCPS, would charge an initial 
S£t-up*fee of between $340,000 and $390,000 and an annual fefe thereafter of 
about $166,000. Another, whose representative talked witfc Transportation 
DiVison staff, would charge a set-up fee of, $340,000 sfnd annual fee of more 
than $190,000. However, one company, whose representative talked to both the 
Transportation Division staff and to the /MORE team, would charge a one-time 
f6e of Jess than $100,00te »This company is one that claimed its. system could 
reduce fleet mileage. * 

Packages or systems vary widely in what they can do.*~Some are truck routing 
systfenjs, sometimes, but not always, poorly modified to handle school bus 
routing^ Some aire^ expressly designed for routing school buses but cannot 
haridle systems as large as the MCPS bus ikute' network. Others cannot handle 
special ^education 'routes well. Finally, some are apparently well designed and 
capable of handling large route networks and a variety of special problems. 
^However, sorting the good from the mediocre and * the mediocre from the bad 
stakes time, ef f ort , .co£t , and Considerable expertise. , * 

Perhaps the most important finding is that the following are essential for 
setting up and operating most computer systems: 

o A countywide street .grid showing, street by street and road by roa( l/ 
all constraints on transportation (rail crossing, narrow streets, on* 
way streets, etc.) 

6 Accurate identification of pupils who , are eligible for transportation 
o Accurate street address of each pupil eligible for transportation 
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"While not essential for the operation of a computersjaj^m, it would also b£ 
necessary to have accurate mileage and cost data before trying compWer 
rotting so that it would be possible* to prove whether or not costs were 
actually reduced. But it should be noted that all of this information and 
data are needed for planning, routing, and scheduling , with or Without a 
computer. # ^ 

Information from School Districts ' ' ' 

.'Since computer routing and scheduling of school buses is a comparatively new 
technology, some school 'districts the MORE team contacted are -using computers 
bi^t do not have enough data to sjiow the "5f f ect. if any, on costs. Others had 
just adopted one system. or another and had nd dafj^at all* Some have tried 
computer routing and given it up, vowing neyer to try it agaiiu (The director 
of transportation in one Florida school system §ai'd, "The computat^HaV^i?es 
lined up in the Gulf of Mexico.") < W 



Evaluation and Recommendation 
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rt mu$t be remembered tha%=£ computer to a tool and that computer routing, and . 
scheduling pf buses ig a means 'to /an end. At present, neither the* 
Transportation Divison nor MCPS has the information a private company would 
need v to set up and operate a computer routing system. Using the present . & 
student data base, with its 2 many Errors, would"make it difficult; to evaluate*"*' 
fairly any system being triedl It will be some time in thf, future before ' 
the- essential information /can ^ be made Available. t InatW|tiot^ while th^ 
Division of Transportation staff can .evaluate the ' 'roiifces* ajid) schedules * 
produced by a computer routing, system, they canngt 6e expected to have enough 
expertise to evaluate the r software br " the comparability of a company r s v 
hardware with the central MCPS computer.* When the time cpmes that a computer 
systein should be tried, they will" need hdlp from other MCPS units. Cpmputer : 
routing is therefore a .potefatially gopd idea* which n^eds to "be held in reserve /' 
f or % a future in which the Divison of Transportation has the organization, 
staff, and information needed to be able to use the technology. 

* ? 



2 .* . * • » < 

Computer routing wds apparently # failure in_ some school districts " 

because, as in MCPS, the information in the student~%ata base w$s inaccurate. ^ 

: i v 
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Discussion 



This <|4a£us8ioti of attempts and plans to reduce . transportation ^ costs 
illustrates * the fact that the division does not h^ve the capacity to do some 
types of Iqpg-range planning. The stop .consolidation program has had some 
limited success and should certainly continue, but does not, in itself, 
promise large reductions in pupil transportation jcosts. The estimated 
$12-thousand 'to $30-thousand savings 'represent only between 0.0% and 0.2 of 
1 percent of the division's $14-million budget. More substantial savings can 
be realized through more efficient route planning (see Chapter 13) with stop 
.consolidation- -3s. a by-product. The radical scheduling proposal passes the 
burden of planning fxom the' Transportation Division to the schools and is 
probably unacceptable because of the problems it would create for principals ,* 
pupils, and parents. Centralize! computer scheduling is not practical under 
present conditions of operation or with the scanty information now available. 

Recommendations . 



o The stop consociation program should continue, and the division t should be 
provided with ' the information and planning capacity that would enable the 
.staff to design Routes more feff iciently. ' 

o The radical proposal for altering school scheduled should be set aside for 
later cdnsideratioA emly if it becomes financially necessary* 

b Time and - effort should not— be devoted to* investigating computer routing 
until the division develops the information base , atid *has the centralized 
planning capacity that make computet routing feasible. 




' CHAPTER 15 

i 

\ 

~ A PROPOSAL FOR CENTRALIZING 
AND REORGANIZING PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 



Introduction 



/ 

It has been shown in previous chapters that MCPS is attempting to operate a- 
major transportation sys fern with a minimum of staff, planning, management, and 
supervision. The pup^l transportation staff are trapped in a self-generating 
cycle in whicK~"~they must constantly respond |6 demands and ^situations over 
which they have little control." They are barely able to cope .with day-to-day 
operations. With no planning capacity, . they must solve problems in ways ^that 
increase the number of. operational problems* and probably increase costs as 
well. .As- the number\of problems increases, staff members are less' able to 
cope with them. 

The MORE team believe that the way to stop perpetuating this/fcycle year after 
year ia ' *tp centralize, reorganize, and very modestly increase the size of the 
pupil transportation staff* Before discussing " the MORE* proposal, it is 
necessary to review briefly the .many problems the plan is intended to solve* 



Summary Of Major* Problems 

Exhibit 15.1 summarizes* the majtor problems in transportation that have been 

identified in previous chapters. . Bo summarize still .further, the -following 

are probably the ' greatest nWigetial problems faced by. the pupil 

transportation staff: * ' * * 

o Separation of managers and supervisors from the central office staff 
and from one another * . . . 

Artificial' creation (area office administration) of d need to 
coordinate among, offices superimposed upon a real need to coordinate 
transportation 

o Inability of 1 the staff to plan for and deal with transportation 
countywide 



o 
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Exhibit 15.1 
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A SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROBI-BMS 
IN PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 



o Organization 



Instead of facilitating management and^fcupcrvision, the organizational 
at'ructurc, staffing, and dcploymcot of staff provide the Impediments. 

_/^¥ 

Managers and supervisor! are separated from the division's central 
office and from one another. ^ 

Buses, drivers, <nd aides arc separated from managers and supervisors, 
there is no constant supervialon at depots, an^thert is little field 
supervision. ^^\_ 

The need for coordination is vastly Incceased while the staff's ability 
to carry out coordinated planning and to coordinate operations is 
decreased. , 

Area administration makes 'it impossible for the division to carry out ' 
centralized planning or to deal wtth the bus route network as a whole. 
It prevents dealing with transportation by geography or by other units 



more logical Ifchan adniniatratlve areas. 

Assigning transportation supervisors to school administrative offices 
creates conflicts in administration. and decision making which undermine 
the authorlty*of Transportation Division managers and supervisors. 



o Supervision k 

* There are no provisions for constant supervision at depots 

. Supervisors cannot carry out field supervision responsibilities because 
the workload at separate area offices is too great. 

o Special Education *, 

. Special education and regular education coipete for a seriously Halted 
amount of staff time* 

. Special education transportation is partly centralize^}, but area 
offices arc* responsible for the greater number of programs and pupils* 

o Planning t 1 

• The county's Ride-On system employs 11 planners >f or a fleet of 90 
buses. The MCPS transportation Division,, with a fleet of more* than 600 
buses, docs not have even one full .time planner, 

. The division does not have the ability or the information to carry out 
efficient operational and, long range planning. j 
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o Stafflng'artd Working Conditions ' 

. The managerial, supervisory, and clerical staff is too small. 

. Staff duties do not reflect the realities of operatton under 1 
decentralization and area administration. 

i 

. Area administration dividca an already too small staff into small units 
that»do the name lobs in three different places. This further reduces 
their efficiency and prevents specialization of labor. 

* i 

. Staff members cannot and do-*not do all of ^the tasks assigned or tljat 
need to be done.^ * 

. Constant ifttcrrupt ions, especially telephone calls, prevent staff 
members from* carrying out tasks which should take continuous periods of 
uninterrupted thought and work. 



o Training 



Training of drivers is marginal. The training given to aides is 
entirely inadequate. •** 

Continuing certification training does not meet MS OR standarda. 

Refresher training, especially in defensive driving, is not provided. 

Training is not coordinated with accident investigation and accident 
prevention. 

Though training of various kinds is needed, training is not 2.1 ? 
coordinated. r "~ 
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o Lack of information and therefore of planning capacity r even in area 
offices 

o Too small staff too widely scattered, resulting in reduced efficiency 

o 'limited ability of staff to practice even essential division of labor, 
e.g., supervisors who do not have time to supervise 

o Divided area staff responsibility for buses, drivers, and aides , 
assigned to different areaa but stationed at a single depot 

All of these problems must be solved if the Division of Transportation is 1 to 
gain control over operations and therefore also over costs. Sinde they/ form a 
web of cause and effect, the problems cannot be attacked and\ solved 
piecemeal.. For example, because the division does not get information about 
pupils, the area staff must rely on lpad counts. Because load counts are 
misleading, it is possible that more buses than are actually needed may be J 
purchased and assigned to routes. As the numbers of buses and routes 
increase, the staff face more managerial, supervisory, and coordination 
{problems. Under present conditions, providing the staff with information 
tfbout pupils— the apparent first link in the causal chain— would not solve % the 
various problems or reduce costs, because another problem intervenes: There 
are too few staff members in feach of the area offices to enable anyone to 
analyze pupil data, plot the data on mays, and design routes and schedules 
according to where pupils live. 

Again, then, problems cannot be dealt" with individually. Any proposal, plan,^ 
or course of action -mfist deal with all problems simultaneously and either 
provide solutions or create conditions in which it is possible for the pupil 
transportation staff to find solutions in the future. 



Brief Description Of -The MORE Plan And The 
Argument For Centralization And Organization By Function 



Outline of MORE pla n 



ERIC 



The MORE team believe that their proposal attacks all pupil transportation 
problems simultaneously. At a minimum ,' the plan requires the following: 

— r ' < , 

* o Cpraplete separation of transportation and area administration 

. Elimination of area offices and of • area assignments, and 
elimination of role of areas in transportation management 

. Elimination of job titles that include reference to area 

. Assignment of buses, drivers, ancf aides to depots only, not also to 
areas 
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Exhibit 15.2 



DIAGRAM OF MORE REORGANIZATION PROPOSAL: 
ONE CENTRAL OFFICE, FOUR DEPOTS 



DIRECTOR 
TRANSPORTATION DtVISON 



, PUPIL TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR 

Planning and Data Analysis Unit Bus Operations Unit 

Communication Service (radio/phone) 

Community Relations Unit Field an^Special Trip Service 

(Special telephone) (Special telephone) 

Regular Education Operations 
* * 
Training and Field Service Uhit Special Education Operations 



At Depots 

Dispatchers 

. , Houte Supervisors 

* Relief Drivers 
O . * 

Drivers and Aides 
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o Centralization of the present area staff in one facility 

• Assignment of all present area office staff members to one building 
but not -necessarily to the present central office of the 
Transportation Division at Shady Grove Road 

• Creation of the position of pupil" transportation supervisor 
(instead of the present supervisor of bus operations) and assignment 
of the supervisor to the centralized pupil transportation office or 
building * 1 

o Organization of the pupil transportation staff into functional units 
! .6 Addition of six central office staff positions (above FY 1983 staff) . 
o Upgrading of some extant positions 

• o Creation of the position of dispatcher and assignment of one 
dispatcher to each depot (not included in 6 positions in central 
office, but obtained by upgrading extant positions) 

o Assignment of a limited number of route supervisors to each depot 

o Formation of a pool of relief drivers and assignment of relief drivers 
to depots 

i 

The organizational structure proposed by' the MOflE team would be as shown in 
Exhibit 15.2. The pupil transportation supervisor, acting under the director 
of the division,, would be the chief administrator of pupil transportation. 
The functional unitfe are those which the MORE team believe to be essential for 
efficient division of labor (see later description of responsibilities). Each 
unit would be supervised by^an experienced staff member with rank equal to 
.that of a present area transportation supervisor. 

At each depot, a dispatcher, also with rank equal to that of a present area 
transportation supervisor, would control buses, drivers, and aides. Route 
supervisors and relief drivers would also serve under the 1 dispatcher, but 
could be assigned duties by other unit heads working through the dispatcher. 



Benefits of Centralization 



Severing the bond between transportation and administrative areas and 
centralizing the .pupil transportation staff would , immediately solve many 
problems. Provided that the division received the support of the Board of 
Education, a layer of "external management" and therefore conflicts in 
decision making could be, eliminated. Since managers and .unit supervisors 
would be in one place, the present artificially, created need for coordination 
among widely scattered offices would also be-«*€nminated. Free of the 
constraints of administrative areas, the staff would also be able to plan 
routes by geographic boundaries, population clusters, or by other units -more 
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logical than administrative area. Supervision would be made easier because 
buses , drivers, aides, route supervisors, and relief drivers would be assigned 
to depots alone, not to both depots and administrative areas. 

t # 



Organization by Functional Units 

» 

The advantage of specialization of ,labor as a means of increasing staff 
efficiency is so wetf.1 known that it needs no lengthy discussion here. 
However, specialization can increase efficiency otfly if it is specialization 
by function . 'That is," the pupil transportation staff already practices a kind 
of division of labor. In each office, the staff are specialists 4 in a 
particular administrative area. But in each office, the staff are responsible 
for'all jobs from route plarining'to community relations. Everyone has to be a 
jack-ofrall trades, and no one can concentrate on one task for very long 
withdut interruption. This diminishes the efficiency of an already too small 
staff. This would also be true if a centralized staff were divided into units 
and e&ch unit were made responsible for, say, a geographic area or a group of 
high schools. Within a unit, a necessarily small staff would continue to be 
responsible for all jobs. 

>ta contrast, specialization by function would enable one unit to concentrate 
on one t ask without interruption. For ejcajgple, the community relations unit 
would handle all requests or complaints- £rom parents (See later description)), 
The unit responsible for bus operations wpjild be freed from dealing with th^se 
calls and he able to concentrate on daily operational problems of the. entire 
bus fleet. In turn, -of course, the community relations staff would not have 
to take calls from stranded drivers, send radio messages to route Supervisors, 
or arrange for field trips. 



A Summitry of Benefits 

As has been said, the MORE team believe that their proposal attacks all pupil 
transportation problems simultaneously. Exhibit 15.3, which is partly derived 
from Exhibit 15.1, summarizes the major: problems that would be solved or 
mitigated. Some, like the present separation of managers and supervisors from 
the central office and from one another, wo£W be solved immediately. Others, 
like the staff's present inability to car^oiit, countywide planning, would not 
be solved immediately because it .would take time for the planning unit to 
develop procedures for gathering information and establish a useful data 
base. However, the creation of a planning unit and the ability of the 
planning staff to concentrate on planning would make it possible for^ them to 
father information that is 'not now available and, eventually, to use it to 
improve operational efficiency. 

There are three problems the MORE plan would only mitigate: understaf f ing, 
the inability of a too small staff to perform all essential tasks, and 
competition of regular and special education for a limited amount of * staff 
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Exhibit 15.3 



MAJOR PUPIL TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 
SOLVED OR MITIGATED BY THE MORE PROPOSAL 



a 



Major Problem 



Solved 



o Managers, supervisors separated from 
central office and one another 



x 



o No constant supervision at depots 

o Need for coordination increased, staff 1 



s 



x 



x 



ability to coordinate decreased 

o Inability of staff to carry out 

countyvide planning or plan other x 
than by administrative area 

o Managerial, supervisory, and 
clerical staff too small 

o Staff- duties do not reflect operational realities x 

o Too small staff scattered, staff cannot 
perform all assigned tasks 

o Constant interruptions, staff cannot x 
devote continuous time to essential tasks 

o Inadequate field supervision „ , x 

o Regular and special education compete for 
seriously limited amount of staff time 

o Area offices responsible for most special x 
education transportation ^ 

o Division has no ability to carry out x 
long range planning *' 

o Training; inadequate and* uncoordinated x 



Parallels Exhibit 15.1, but concentrates on major problems. 
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time. While specialization can increase staff efficiency, it cannot entirely 
compensate for understaf f ing. Therefore, the success of the MORE plan — or of 
any attack on the. division's problems—depends on increasing the staff. Since 
this is such an important topic, it will be treated separately later in this 
chapter. 



MORE Proposal: Description Of Functional Units 
And Staff Responsibilities 



Exhibit 15.4 shows the functional units proposed by the MORE team an4 the 
responsibilities of each unit's staff. In each case some additional 
explanation is required. Howeyer, it is assumed that ample justification for 
each function or unit; haspbfeen given in previous chapters and that extended 
discussion is not needed. here. 



Pupil Transportation Supervisor and Staf f 

i 

The director of the Division of Transportation has pointed out the need "for a 
mid-level administrator fo be responsible for pupil transportation, and thQ 
Board of Education has tentatively approved the position of Supervisor .of Bus 
Operations to fill that \ need. The MORE team agree that the position is 
needed, but believe the position should be titled Pupil Transportation 
Supervisor to reflect the fact that the administrator would be responsible for 
all pupil transportation functions, not for bus operations alone. 

Exhibit 15.4. shows that the supervisors secretarial and clerical staff would 
be responsible for preparing the payroll, a complex and time-consuming task 
tinder present conditions. The assumption here is that a relief driver pool 
would be created and that relief drivers would work regular hours. 
Dispatchers at the depots would simply check daily attendance, record 
absences, and send the reporting forms to the central office for processing. 
The payroll would therefore be like, any other supportive services payroll in 
MCPS. There would still J be a substitute payroll, but it should not present 
problems of the magnitude of the present one, especially since dispatchers 
could keep records on simplified forms. ^ v , { 

- \ , • 

Planning and Data Analysis 

The formation of this unit would offer the best hope that transportation costs 
would eventually be brought under* control "because it would give the division* 
the planning capacity it so badly needs. Staff members would be responsible 
for obtaining and analyzing the information and data the division does not now 
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Exh£6it 15.4 



MORE TEAM PROPOSAL: 
FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES 



/ 




PUPIL TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR AND STAfF 



Carry out Instructions of 01 rector of Transportation 01 vision and 
coordinate work, of units 



Maintain liaison with all HCPS units capable of providing essential 
information about schools, pupils, and conditions t affecting 
transportation 

Maintain liaison with metropolitan and county planning units, police 
department, and other organizations capable of providing Information 

Collect and analyzt all data obtained fro* transportation operations 

Plan routes and schedules In cooperation with bus operations unit 

Plan resource needs 



TRAIN INC AND FIELD- SERVICE UNIT 

Plan and coordinate ill training for drivers, aides, and (If 
necesssary) for other members of pupil transportation staff 

Carry out in class and behind-vheel training for drivers and aides 
except training In special education problems (which unit coordinates) 

Carry out required 24-nonth behlnd-vheel supervision of drivers 

Investigate all accidents and analyze sccldent information 

Coordinate training programs and accident prevention program 



COMMUNITY RELATIONS UNIT (Provided with sptclal^ phont lines for Incoaing 
calls) 

N Collect an^( maintain reference file of ail MSOE, MCPS, and other 
i • regulations or laws that deal with transportation servlcts to be 
offered ana* limits of services <- 

Maintain up-to-rdatt maps snowing boundaries between walk-to-school and 
bus-transportation zo'nes (or obtain from planning unit) 

v Maintain reference file t>f individuals or offices to call to . find 



Prepare entire payroll (Including drivers, substitutes, aides) 



PLANNING AND' DATA ANALYSIS UNIT 

. Set up,*in cooperation with computer center, pupil data base 
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Exhibit 15,4 (tonp.) 



HUS OPERATIONS UNIT 

o Chimin icat ion Service (Provided witn tadio and special telephone) 
• " * i 

. Communicate with dispatchers, supervising auto mechanics, route 

supervisors by r*d{o and, when necessary, by telephone 

Take emergency calls- from drivers and. relay information • 

ft Field and Special Trip Service (Provided'wich special telephone) 

• Take all calls about field and special crips from school ares 
offices, principals, and other's / 

. Communicate requests co bus operations specialises ancT dispatchers 

• Confirm and follow up requests 

' ** oce ; requests would cone through this unit r 

o Regular Education ^Transportation 

/ . * 

. ! Deal wich day-co-day operations problems of regular education buses 

and drivers 

. Hake alnor modifications in routes and schedules as needed 

. Confer wich Planning Unlc on long range rouctng and scheduling 

o Special Eduction Transportation (Special educadon phone) 

. Deal * wich y day-co-day operational problems of ill special education 
buses and special educaclon pupils who ride regular buses 

* 

. Make minor, modifications in routes and schedules of special 
educaclon buses 

<# 

. - Maintain liaison wich Off ice'of Special and Alternative Education 

. Confer wich Planning Unit on long range routing: an*d scheduling' and 
wich Training Unit on training of drivers and aides 



DEPOT STAFF, x 
o Dlspacchers 

. Supervise and control at depot aljL buses, drivers, and aides 

. Coordinate and assign buses an<( drivers' to field and special trips 

• Assign relief drivers and arrange for emergency relief 'buses and 
drivers ^ * 

o Route Supervisors 

Assistant dispatcher in supervision and control at depot 

Perform field duties and supervision as assigned by dispatcher 

o„ Relief Drivers . . * / 



Serve as driver substitutes under direction of dispatcher 
i • ' 

... Perform other duties assigned by dispatcher 



/ 
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have: demographic information about pupils, information ahout new housing and 
shifts in7 population, information ahout road conditions, and so on. If it is 
determined that principals are the 4)est source of pupil information data, 
planning unit, staff would coordinate the collection of the data. In addition, 
they would be responsible for investigating and reporting on innovations like 
computer routing and others that may, in the long run, reduce costs. 

Training and Field Service > ■ 

I 

The present position of vehicle operator instructor'' should be upgraded to 
equal that of a present area supervisor (and be retitled appropriately) , and 
the Individual should be made the head of an adequacy staffed unit. Staff 
members would be responsible for providing all training offered by the 
Division of -Transportation and for coordinating training in special education. 

The vehicle operator. .instructor is already responsible for reporting and 
analyzing accident data, serving as chairman of th6 investigating board, and 
for conducting post-accident remedial training. However/ at present, 
on-the-«cene investigation may be -conducted by almost anyone in an area 
•office. Information about accidents is not coordinated with training, and 
there is no real accident prevention program. Making the training unit 
responsible for accident investigation and data analysis would assure the 
continuity now lacking and also relieve the bus opefations staff of a chore 
that interferes with other tasks. , Information about the causes or correlates 
of accidents could be used by the- training staff in planning all training, 
including, of course, post-accident remedial training. 

The training staff would also" be responsible for the 24-month op-b? 8 
supervision of drivers that is required by MSDE but not now carried out. The 
job could be done easily by 'two staff members who could devote about 25 
percent of their time to it ' (about two hours a day).. Supervision and 
training would thus be a continuum. Informatio'n obtained from on-bus 
observation could be used to identify training needs. Remedial training could 
be developed and required for drivers with less than satisfactory supervisory 
^^j^ports'. 



^iven about 600 drivers every 2 years - 300 per year/2 staff members .» 
150 drivers per" year per staff member. With 185 days per school year, each 
staff member would have to supervise only ,1 driver per day. If the driver 
were observed on 1 entire morning or afternoon run, it would take 2 hours on 
the average. . 

* , 

2 It should be pointed out that the reorganization plan presented by the 
Transportation Division makes 12 route supervisors responsible for on-bus 
observation-when and if they have time to do It, (see Chapter 12). Even- if 
the job was actually done, it would not be coordinated with training. 
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It might be mentioned that on-bus supervisors *wouTd almost inevitably learn a 
great deal about the road system, the b^s route network, problems of drivers 
and aides, and so on. This information, regularly reported, could be of value 
to the entire pupil transportation staff* 



Community Relational 

s j % 

t t? 

^f^Sbmmunity relations is a constant, time-consjg^Lng task that is presently 
f "magnified beyond necessity. A parent may call several % offices and 
individuals, some of whom do not have decision-making authority to try to find 
Solutions to problems. Everyone then calls area transportation offices. The 
problem can be brought under control by establishing a unit that handles all 
public contact. The unit would be provided with special telephone service, 
and parents would be given one number to call. Staff members woulcj have the 
information (se6 Exhibit 15. 4) that would enable them either to make decision*/ 
• or to arrange for decisions in a reasonable period of time. 



Bus Operations Unit * 

Staff members of the bus operations unit would be responsible only for 
day-to-day fleet operations. This would include the following: 

o Exercising control over buses, drivers, aides, route supervisors, and 
relief drivers . <■ 

o Assigning buses and" drivers to routes and special trips (in 
cooperation with the planning unit) 

o Assuring that buses adhere to schedules and arrive at their 
destinations 

* i 
o Providing emergency services 

o Making minor modifications in routes and schedules as needed , 

To eliminate the present competition between regular and special education for 
a t limited amount of staff time, one group of staff members would be 
responsible for regular and another for special education. The special, 
education sub-unit would be equipped with a special telephone for contact with 
principals and other MCPS staff members only (not also from parents, who would 
contact the community relations unit). 



3 

The Board of Education would have/ to support the unit by making 
appropriate regulations and # procedures on which decisions can be based. Even 
without this, immediate support, however, the unit could relieve the bufe 
operations staff of the burden of calls from parents.* 



The field trip sub-unit would be responsible for arranging all field and 
special trips or other services like half-day closings. Again the unit .would 
have a special telephone number, and ail MCPS staff would call that single 
number to make arrangements for trips. , 

* • 

The communications service would be responsible for all\radio communications • 
and would be equipped with, a special telephone line to be used ' by drivers in <> 
emergencies. It is assumed, that eventually all buses, would be radio equipped 
and that the communication .service would be able to /contact drivers, 
dispatchers, and route supervisors by radio. \ At that time, the special 
telephone line would no longer be needed. , 



Dispatchers '.«-**.• 

» " • * - 

It has been shown that the only way to guarantee - constant supervision and 
^control of buses and depot- staff is to .assign a dispatcher with supervisory 
rank to' each depot. The dispatcher would be Responsible for a wide vfcri&ty of 
tasks , including the following: 

o Checking attendance of drivers, aides, route supervisors, relief 
drivers, and substitutes \ 

* • 

o Checking buses and drivers off of and onto the lot 

* >. * 

o Assigning buses and drivers to special trips &t the request of the 
field trip sub-unit / 

o Assigning relief drivers to open runs anff, when necessary, calling in 
substitutes 

o Checking odometers and taking other measures to control personal 
unauthorized use of buses 

o . Scheduling busgs for maintenance , * - 

These and other controls that a well trained dispatcher can exercise could, by 
themselves, , increase the efficiency of operation and, in doing so, probably 
reduce operating costs. 



Route Supervisors 

The MORE alan, like the reorganization plan proposed by the Division of 
Transportation, allows for route supervisors at depots. However, *hile the 
division's current plan requires 12 supervisors, the MORE plan would require 
few6r, because they would be responsible for fewer jobs. The ttaining unit 
would be ' responsible for on-bus training, supervision, and accident 
investigation. The communication service and the dispatcher would be 
responsible for transmitting messages to drivers. The dispatcher would 
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control and supervise busefc, drivers, aides,* and other depot dtaff. Route 
supervisors would not have to serve as substitute drivers except in unusual 
circumstances. Senior relief driyers could also assume some supervisory 
responsibilities. The smaller number of route supervisors VQuld, ^therefore,, 
be able to serve as assistant dispatchers when necessary and concentrate on 
specific supervisory responsibilities assigned by the' dispatcher or the 
Central bus operations staff. "... . - 

1 * * • ; - • • / 

As Was pointed out in Chapter 12, the Transportation Division 1 s -.plan makes 
what 4 , are essentially higher paid radio drivera^responsible for supervising a 
given number p£ regular drivers. It is claimed that coVert* On-the-road 
supervision would increase safety. The MORE team believe, however, that it is 
.unrealistic to think that a route supervisor in a large yeliow school bus can 
actually perform covert supervision and that this is not an effective way to 
do road , checks. Instead, a very few, perhaps only two supervisors, could be 
assigned pool cars and do road checks on a random schedule (or random to the 
drivers). Since lr different pool cars could be used every day, they would be 
difficult to detect. And since drivers would not know supervisors f schedules, 
they would have good reason jto believe that a supervisor may be lurking around 
the next bend in the road, 



Relief Drivers 



The proposal for a relief driver pool is made in Chapter 10. It is pointed 
out there that relief drivers, even when serving as substitute drivers-, could 
do many jobs that are not now being done regularly, among them the following: 

- o Checking safety of bus stops or' road conditions 

•o Taking load counts 

o Obtaining information about routes (mileage, efficiency, etc.) 

o Checking odometers at depots 

* * * 

Some jobs, like checking odometers, could be assigned by the dispatcher. 
Others would be assigned by unit heads and scheduled through and by the 
dispatcher. 



Staff at Other Lots 



Some buses are now parked on high school parking lots, and it is likely that 
this wJtlTNrontinue to be true for some time in the future. To provide for 
supervision and control of these buses and their drivers, senior relief 
driverk or, if necessary, route supervisors could serve as dispatchers at* 
these JnLgh school lpts. An alternative would.be to have drivers report in and 
radio (see later) to an assigned dispatcher, though this is not the 
same as direct supervision. v 
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MORE Proposal: Staffing And Staff Development 



' MORE 'Staffing Proposal . 

Exhibit 15.5 shows that the functional units proposed by the MORS" team could* 
be formed ,by tht staff allowed . by the FY, 1983 budget* On the left qf -the , 
exhibit are the.units and job title? and, in parentheses, the number of jtarf 
members that could be assigned to each unit; oil the right afe the positions 
and numbers of staff allowed in the FY 1983 budget. .Because adoption of the 
MORE plan would involve upgrading some position^ the positions and ranks are 
riot exactly comparable. For example, route supervisors allowed In tie FY 1983 
budget do not have rank equal to that o_f dispatchers in the MORE plan. 
However, there are 31 positions in both cases. 

As has been pointed out repeatedly, pupil transportation is understaffed, and 
even increased efficiency brought about by specialization cannot entirely 
compensate for this. Some units would be unable to function as effectively as 
they should with the number of staff members shown in Exhibit 15.5: community 
relations, field trip service (und*r bus operations),, regular education 
operations, and special 'education transportation. The MORE team therefore 
recommend that these units or services be staffed as shown in Exhibit 15.6. 
The reasons, for these additions, are as follows: , 

o Community Relations 

A single specialist could 'not handle all calls, arrange solutions to. 
• all problems, and perform all other duties. In addition, when the 
specialist took leave, therfi^ would, be no one to assume full 
responsibility for the unif. An. assistant would be badly needed. 

The clerk would have responsibility for maintaining reference files, 
pulling regulations, etc. The equivalent of a switchboard operator, 
the telephone service clerk, would be needed to answer., and transfer 
calls. ' 

o Field trip Service 

» ♦ * 

One individual ,cannot handle all requests for service, and there 
would be no one to assume responsibility when the ' specialist took 
leave. An assistant would be needed. 

. Accurate accounting for field trip time 'and mileage and monitoring 
changes in costs can save money for MCPS. A clerk would be needed 
to perform these functions. 



! 



; Excluding substitutes in the FY 1983 budget and relief drivers in fife 
MORE plan. * • ' V 
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Exhibit 15.5 



STAFFING FUNCTIONAL UNITS 
WITH* FY 1983 STAFF 



( HOIK Plan Foaltlonj ' t 
> PUPIL TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR (I) 
Secretary (I) 

FsyroII accounting dark (I) 

PLANNING AND DATA ANALYSIS UNIT 

Planning auparvlaor (I) 
Assistant planning auparvlaor (1) 

Planning assistants (2) 

Secretary (I) 
TRAINING AND FIELD' SERVICE UNIT 

Training auparvlaor <1) 

Field auparvlaora (2) 

Flald lnvaaclgacora (2) 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS -UNIT 

Public contact apaclallat (1) 

Clerk (I) m ' 9 

BUS OPERATIONS UNIT 

Cosatunlcatlona operator (1) 

Field trip apaclallat (1) 

Regular Education Sub-Unit 

Bus oparatlona apeclallata (2) 
Aaalatant operations ^specislist (1) 

Special Education Sub-Unit 

SAE tranaportatlon apaclallat (y) a 
Aaalatant SAE apaclallat (1) 

DEPOT STAFF 

Dlapatchera (A) 

Route supervisors (4) 

Relief drlvera 



FT 1*83 Staff \ 

Supervisor of Bua Oparatlona (1) 

Area, adalnlatratlve secretary^ (I) 
Area) administrative secretary (I) 



Area tranaportetlon supervisor (I) 
Aaalatant. tranaportatlon auparvlaor (.1) 

Route auparvlaora (2) 

Area administrative secretary (1) 

Vehicle operator Instructor (I) 
Area tranaportatlon aaalaeanta (2) 
Route auparvlaora (2) 

/ealatant tranaporCatlon supervisor (1) 
Area general clerk (1) 

> 

Area general clerk (1) I 
Araa general clerk (1) 



Area tranaportatlon supervisors (2) 
Aaalatant tranaportatlon auparvlaor (I) 



SAE transportation apaclallat (I) 
Aaalttant SAE specialist (I) 



Route auparvlaora (4) 

Route auparvlaora (4) 

See Chapter 10. Equivalent already 
Included ftx substitute budget 



Special and Alternative Tranaportatlon Speclallat. * 

b the route auparvlaor positions included tti the FY 1983 bud|et are not 
equivalent in rank to that *f dispatcher. See text for recosstendatlona. 
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Exhibit 15.6 
STAFFING OF SELECTED FUNCTIONAL UNITS 
(* indicates additional staff) 

COMMUNITY- RELATIONS 
Community contact specialist (1) 
^Assistant community contact specialist (L) 
Clerk (1) 
telephone service clerk (1) 

BUS OPERATIONS. 

Communications operator (1) 
Field trip specialist (1) 
*Assistant field trip specialist (1) 
*Field trip clerk (1) 
General Clerk (1) 



R£G! 



EDUCATION SUB-UNIT 



Bus" operations specialists (2) 
Assistant operations specialist (1) 
Operations assistant (1) 

*^ 

SPECIAL EDUCATION SUB-UNIT 

v 

4 

SAE transportation specialist (1) 
Assistant SAE specialist (1) 
*SAE assistant (1) 



*Additional staff beyond FY 19834llowance. Total » 6. 
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o Regular Education 

• An operations assistant would be needed to back up this rather 
small central unit staff, particularly before improved management 

' — - and control could reduce operational problems. ' 

• In .addition, the position could be considered a promotional and 
1 supervisory training position* 

o Special Education 

• • Ttfo specialists cannot handle all special education operations and 
also attend CARD and other meetings. An assistant would be needed. 

It should be noted that only six new positions "are advocated, a 19 percent 
increase over the administrative, supervisory, and clerical staff , of' 31 
allowed t by the FY 1983 budget. However, given the staffing proposed here, all 
units should be able to function efficiently for a long time in the future and 
exercise far greater control over operations and costs than the present staff 
is capable of doing. It might also be mentioned yet again that the pupil 
transportation staff is only about 83 .percent as large as it was in FY 1975, 
despite the fact that there are now more buses, drivers, aides., and services 
to be managed. Increasing the staff by 19 percent would therefore merely 
represent restoration of ^he 15 percent by which the staff has been cut over' 
the years and a real increase of only 4 percent. This is hardly unreasonable, 
and even with the proposed Increase, the pupil transportation staff, who 
manage more than 600 buses and drivers,^ would be only slightly larger than the 
county Ride-On staff, who manage only 90 buses at peak load. 



Salary Costs and Payback 

4 

• 

The Department of Personnel * Services would have to establish " appropriate 
grades foir the positions recommended in the MORE reorganization proposal. It 
is therefore not possible to say what .exact costs would be. However, the MQKE 
staff estimate that annual salary costs for the MORE plan would be between 
$150,000 and $170,000 greater than the, amount already budgeted (FY l!?83) to 
Implement the Transportation Division's plan. In Chapter 13, it was shown 
that reducing mileage on each bus run by only .91 of a mile by more efficient 
planning would reduce operating and maintenance costs *by more than $300,000 a 
year. Tltfs alone would not only pay the annual cost of reorganization, but 
would yi.eld a faet saving to MCPS of $130,00.0 to $150,000 a year. Additional 
savings could be expected as a result of increased control that could be 
exercised fcy dispatchers, supervisors, and managers. 
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Start-t^' Staffing 

It is" - well known that the cost of starting up an operation is always greater 
than subsequent costs. TJie same thing is true of the number of staff 
members. More staff are needed initially than are needed later to keep an 
operation running smoothly* Therefore, if the MOKR plan were adopted, the 
pupil transportation staf^would have to be augmented by temporary staff 
members, probably for the eri|i.re first year of reorganization . 

dhile functional units would be set up W recommended, some would 'not haye 
much impact on fleet • operations for as mfah as year. For example, it would 
probably take the planning unit that long to develop a useful information and 
odata base and to begin systemwide planning. Therefore, bus operations .during 
that time would not be much different than at. present,' and ~both the regular" 
and special education sub-units might heed more staff than proposed in Exhibit 
15.5 and 15.6. So also might other units like community relations and 
services like payroll. The, MORE staff believe that the pupil transportation 
staff, on the basis of their experience with present conditions of operation, 
should determine the 'numbers and assignments of temporary staff members needed 
to carry them out through the start-up year. 

In Chapter 10 it was shown that calling' *in reassigning^ and accounting for 
substitutes is a major time-consuming 'chore. . It could continue to be a 
serious problem during the period of reorganization, because it is doubtful 
that the relief driver pool could be created within the first year. 
Therefore, during the set-up period, the Transportation Division should be 
authorized to hire a sufficient number of substitutes who would report to-work 
every clay (without being called in), be assigned a four-hour daily schedule, 
and be paid out of the existing substitute account. 



Staff Development 

In Chapter 13' it was ' pointed out that the pupil transportation staff have 
inherited certain attitudes towards and ways of managing the transportation 
system. . They have learned to respond to demands, not to control the 
conditions of operation." Because they haye had to respond, they have learned 
to solve problems in what might be very costly ways. Furthermore, a feeling 
of resignation apparently prevails among the staff. Many staff members 
expressed to the MORE, team the belief that their problems are not understood 
by upper-echelon .administrators or by the Board of Education and that, in any 
case, they will not receive the support of the Board (financial; enforcement 
of regulations, etc.). Some expressed the fear that if they were to ask for 
major Improvements, they would not get even the very little they have 
requested in the FY 1983- budget. 

In addition, some staff members have not been adequately prepared to do the 
jobs for which they are actually responsible -or , if adequately prepared 
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initially, have received no continuing in-service or other training. For 
example, it has been general practice to promote bus drivers to the 
transportation assistant positions* If transportation assistants actually 
functioned as field supervisors (as in the job description), experienced bus 
drivers might be considered adequately prepared for the job, provided they 
were given in-service supervisory training* However, as was shown in Chapter 
12, transportation assistants have to perform a wide variety of .jobs in area 
offices: managing field trips, community relations, etc* Experience as a bus 
driver is probably not adequate preparation for performing these or other 
supervisory or managerial jobs in area offices or the central office. 
Transportation supervisors, on the other hand, must have college degrees and 
training to qualify for the positions. However, after they have been, hired 
(or promoted), MCPS offers them few opportunities to increase their knowledge 
and skills. * ; 

j . . ■ . . . 

In view of thes^ corfsiderations, it is not surprising that in many ' meetings 
and interviews* the MORE team discovered that some pupil transportation staff 
members find it difficult to conceive of managing transportation in new or. 
better ways. Some, 4 for example, seem to have iittle knowledge of what 
information might be useful for planning or how to use information if it were 
available. Very few have any idea of what information or data are already 
avail&ble from the central computer, what useful reports could be generated, 
or what the best and most useful fotjuat of reports should be. 'In general, 
staff seem to have little real knowledge of the technological innovations- that 
haVe^ already been introduced elsewhere in MCPS (fcord processors, 
mini-computers * etc.), o£ what electronic* devices can and cannot do, or of how 
they might benefit pupil transportation. * ' 

Obviously, MCPS has an investment in the present administrative ,and 
supervisory staf f ,of pupil transportation. Many of them have considerable 
knowledge of schools, housing, roads, regulations, laws, etc. in Montgomery 
County. However, they need to be taught ,how to administer, supervise, and 
plan in new and different ways to eliminate problems and reduce costs. It 
would therefore be essential, during the first y§ar or two of reorganizatipn, 
for MCPS to invest in a major staff development program, conducted under ,the 
aegis of the Department of Staff Development. The following should be 
included: . 

o Planning routes and schedules to reduce operating problems and costs 

o Obtaining, managing, and using data for route and schedule planning 

o Principles of electronic data and word processing 

0 Principles and methods of direct supervision and remote supervision 
(i.e., under conditions when the supervisor cannot always be in direct 
contact with workers) . 



^Whether or not the MORE proposal is adopted, such a program is needed 
JLf transportation is to be properly managed and if costs are to be^ reduced. . 
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Additional topics would also have to be identified by the division staff in 
cooperation with the Department of Staff Development* Some of the necessary 
training can/probably be provided by MCPS staff, though consultants may have 
to be brought in to deal with special topics like route plapning. 

Training would probably not provide for all needs* In some cases, members of 
the pijptl transportation staff should have to apply for positions in the new 
organization and compete with other applicants from within and outside MCPS. 
Tlie^position of supervisor of pupil transportation, for example, should be 
filled by an , individual who has had experience in managing a transportation 
system and who already has f raining in planning, managing data, and electronic 
data processing. The head of the training and field service unit would be 
responsible for plantfing and coordinating all training and should therefor* 
have both academic credentials and experience in 'program planning, training, 
driver education, classroom management, and supervision of educational 6r 
training programs. The four dispatcher positions should be filled by 
experienced dispatchers cap v a£le of managing and supervising large numbers "of 
vehicles and drivers and of dealing with complert schedules and assignments. 

The i director of the division and his administrative supervisors mi^ht, of 
course, determine that some other positions should be filled by open 
competition. It should be mentioned that MCPS has followed the procedure of 
filling key positions by reapplication and open competition in previous 
administrative reorganizations. 
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MORE Proposal: Facilities And Supports 
Building or Offices * ^ " 

The MORE plan would necessitate relocation of the pupil, transportation staff 
from the area offices to a central office. The central* office staff could 
operate from, virtually anywhere in the county, though perhaps most efficiently 
from the Rockvilie-Gaithersburg area. It is doubtful that the staff could be 
housed in the present central office at Shady Grove Road, because there* is 
little or no room for more offices. In. fact, the overall purpose of the new 
organization . might be best served by moving the entire central office to a hew 
location. For many reasons, one of * the closed schools would be • an 
excellent choice for a pupil transportation office. 7 » 



- Proposals' whicfi** have been made fot the Division of Maintenance could 
require additional off ices at Shady Grove Road; space would be available if 
the Division of Transportation central office were moved. 

The training unit would need classrooms. The planning unit would need 
rather large workrooms in which to hang large maps, etfc^ 
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Depots 



A dispatcher would nked an office. Route supervisors and relief drivers would 
need shelter while waiting for assignments. It should also be mentioned here 
that supervising auto mechanics reported that drivers are sometimes a nuisance 
in automotive shops (see Part III). At present, there is*no, place for drivers 
to wait while service tickets are being written and no place for them to take 
shelter or have coffee except in the common room, used by mechanics as a lunch 
room. But they must go someplace, and the parking lot is not a suitable place 
for shelter, on a cold Winter day. Under the circumstances, it would be 
defcirable to provide both dffices and waiting rooms at the depots. Trailers 
or, still better, temporary buildings would be quite satisfactory. 



0 

Telephones; and Radios 0 

***** * 

As has been described, some units would have to have special telephone lines* 
The bus operations unit would need a radio, and dispatchers should also have 
radios. There is already radio equipment at each of the three area offices, 
so only a small amount of additional equipment would have to be purchased* 

Eventually, all bus.es should* be equipped with radios to enable drivers to make 
emergency calls directly to dispatchers. This would solve the problem now 
faced by drivers, Who can neither leave the bus nor send a pupil to make an 
emergency telephone call. It would also eliminate the present problems caused 
by second- or thirdhand relaying of information to the garage staff. On-bus 
radio* would also permit the dispatcher or the central operator to relay 
messages to drivers (changes in routes, etc.). Route supervisors would, then 
no longer have to do this chore. by driving a bus to a school as is done now. 

Transportation supervises say it would not be a good idea to equip buses with 
radios because there would be tdo much on-the-air chatter among drivers. 
This, however, is a matter of discipline, and since the central radio would be 
monitored constantly, it should be possible to enforce the rule that drivers 
are to use the^radio for emergency calls only. • 

The cost of equipping buses with radios is a more important consideration than 
radio discipline. The supervisor of automotive maintenance estimated that the 
cost would be about $1,200 per bus or more than $700,000 for the fleet. Under, 
present economic conditions, thi? woyld be prohibitive. However, actual cost's, 
may not be that high. It is possible to buy a reasonably good two-way radio 
for between $300 and $500,' and the unit price would be lower for bulk 
purchases. Furthermore, all buses in the fleet would not have to be equipped 
with radios in, one fiscal year. Instead, costs could be spread out over a 
5-year period or longer. < 




Computer Sup'port 

The pupil transportation staff should "undoubtedly have computer and word 
processor support—eventually. It could, for example, be visualized* that the 
much needed student data could £ low directly from the main computer to word 
processors in the pupil transportation office and that the word processors 
could produce lists of- pupils by route, geographic area, .etc. However, as has 
been shown,, the necessary information and data .are either not now available or 
are no.t reliable. Furthermore, as was said earlier, most members of the pupil 
transportation staff know very little about the kind of information they need, 
how to use information for planning, and the potential us"e of electronic data 
and word processing equipment in .managing transportation. Therefore, the 
planning and data analysis unit would have to work closely during the first 
year of reorganization with the Department of Management Information and 
Computer Services to determine' their needs and how those needs can be met. At 
the same time, most ,of the members of the central office staff of pupil 
transportation should be given basic training in electronic data processing 
andflts applications. ( l 




Discussions 

Provided that 'the Board of Education gave full support by implementing other 
recommendations included in this report-, the MORE team believe that the 
adoption of their plan and staffing recommendations would vastly increase the 
efficiency of the pupil transportation staff and make Jit possible for them to 
plan, manage, supervise, and control the operation. The MORE, routing study 
demonstrated that using pupils' addresses as the basis for planning bus stops 
and routes, concentrating on reducing mileage, and enforcing already existing 
MCPS regulations can substantially reduce pupil transportation costs. ^ So also 
should greater control of buses, better, driver training, and all of tKe other 
improvements the MORE plah\. would . make possible. However, there «can be no 
absolute guarantee, especially in the first year or two, that the adoption of 
'the plan would automatically lead to a reduction in costs, because it cannot 
be known what additional demands will be made on the Transportation Division 
in the future. 

What can be guaranteed is that there is little hope. that transportation costs 
will ever be reduced if the status quo is maintained. The pupil 
transportation staff have been wotking on, a treadmill for years, unable to get 
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off and unable to change direction. Under adverse circumstances, they have 
done an excellent job, a job that. is appreciated by the users of the services 
they provide. But as was said in Chapter* 5, they have done so at great human 
cost and probably at too great a financial cost. They 'must be given the 
opportunity to reduce these costs. the MORE plan would provide that 
opportunity. 



Recommendation 



The^MGRE plan for centralizing and reorganizing pupil transportation 
and for Increasing the pupil transport at idn staff should jbe adopted and 
implemented. 
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PART III 



AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 
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CHAPTER 16 • 
DESCRIPTION OF SERVICES 



•Introduction 



Because' the functions of the Transportation Division's automotive services 
section are not as obvious or as well understood as those of pupil 
transportation, it is appropriate to begin this part jof the report with 
descriptions ,of those functions, the most important of which are listed in 
Exhibit 16.1. A description of the organization of automotive services has 
been' given in Chapter 2. To recapitulate briefly, there are four' large 
automotive parking lots and repair depots: Shady Grove, Randolph, Bethesda, 
and Clarksburg. Depot supervisors and mechanics are responsible for the 
maintenance and repair of vehicles assigned to their , .parking lots and for 
providing emergency road service in their geographic (not school 
administrative) areas. The. Shady, Grove depot is also responsible for ordering 
an^i distributing parts, supplies, and equipment, and for certain major jobs 
that cannot be done at area depots. 



Preventive Maintenance: School Buses 

* 

Because the, school bus fleet represents the greatest number of vehicles owned 
and operated by MCPS, preventive maintenance of the buses is a major job of 
the automotive services staff. To keep . £he buses running and reduce the 
number of operating problems and repays,' the Transportation Division has 
established its own preventive maintenance procedure" and schedule. In 
addition, the state's Motor Vehicle Administration (MVA) sets preventive 



^'Automotive services' 1 * is use'd as a convenience throughout Part III, 
though with some justification. Automotive services has a mid-level manager 
in the Transportation Division's central' office (supervisor of automotive 
maintenance) and operates as^a kind of sub-unit or section. 
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Exhibit 16.1 



> • . , 

FUNCTIONS OF AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES ' 

o Provides preventive maintenance and repair of the pupil transportation bus 
fleet and of sail vehicles owned by MCPS ^Maintenance Division, Supply 
■ Division, Food Services Division) J 

* ^ * 

o Provides emergency road service for the school bus fleet and all other 
MCPS vehicles , 

- * 

o ' Purchases and stores fuel (gasoline^ diesel) N f or all MCPS vehicles and 
distributes (pumps) fuel toMC^S vehicles, driver education .cats, and some 
' county vehicles 

o Provides .maintenance, repair, and operating cost data to MCPS units that 
own and operate vehicles (including for driver education years, which are 
not owned by MCPS) ^ 

o Maintains a large partes inventory at the Shady Groye depot for all MCPS 
vehicles, distributes parts to automotive depots, and maintains small 
inventory at depots * . * 

o Operates MCPS motor pool and staff car system 



3 * • 

The motor pool and staff cars are not discussed in this report but will be 

deal t^ with in a future MORE report as a financial, not an operational matter, 
not atf operational one. ' 
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Exhibit 16.2 



Division •< Transportation 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Rockvitle, Maryland 



30 DAY INSPECTION (SERVICING) 



Date In 



Data Out 



Vehicle Numbt r_ 
Mileage 



Work Performed By 



VEHICLE ON LIFT — All adjustments should be made according 

to the menufecturer's recommendations. 
* . * 

BRAKES — Adjust 

CLUTCH — Check linkage, adjust If ctqulred • 

HYOROVAC — Inspect for taaki 

HYDRAULIC ^RAKE LINES Impact for leaks 

MUFFLER — Inspect tail pipe and hangers 

* 

SPRINGS r - (front and rear) — Inspect U bolts 

TIRES — Check for Incorrect wear, air pressure 

POWER STEERING — Inspect lines near pump and cylinder 

ENGINE — Inspect/or oil or water, leaks 

DRIVE LINE — Inspect t 

Ttfc ROD ENDS — Inspect 

GREASE AND CHANGE OIL MONTHLY — Change oil filter 
epftVyfyHtf month 

CHECK AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION OIL FOR DIS- 
COLORATION AND CHECK FOR PROPER OIL LEVEL 




(AIR BRAKE EQUIPPED VEHICLES) 

Inspect ^jl^lnes, chambers, hoses for air leaks 
Inspect Sir tengs and automatic drain valve 
(VEHICLE ON SHOP FLOOR) . \\ 

Battery — Check water, clean end tighten terminals 
Belts -r- Inspect end tighten f ^ 

Alternator Inspect end tighten mounts 
. Carburetor — Clean air cleaner 
Fuel Filter — Cleen drf eplece 
Antifreeze — Check 
Oil Feed end return lines ~- Check 
arburetor enp* gas lines — Check for leeks 
Brake pedal — Check free travel' * 
Radiator — Heeter — Check for teaks 
(AIR BRAKE EQUIPPED VEHICLES) 

Check end tighten etr compressor mounting bolts 
Check operetion — fill alcohol evaporator 



MCPS Form 215-23, April 1975 
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maintenance standards for 'school . buses, and, MSDE has written MVA standards 
into its own regulations. 



Monthly Service 

Qnce a month v every school bus is inspected and servicea according "^o 
standards established by the Transportation Division (Exhibit 16.2). The 
driver to whom a bus is assigned is personally responsible for making an 
appointment , for service each month. A driver who has not made or kept an 
appointment is notified and required to taring the bus into the shop. 



Annual Preventive Maintenance Check 

/ ■ < 

MVA requires that each bus be given an annual preventive maintenance check. 
Minimum requirements ate shown in Exhibit 16.3. The automotive services staff 
are responsible for carrying out the check and doing any work that might be 
required. The Transportation Division sends to MVA a form certifying that the 
check has been completed. Automotive services staff set up a schedule for the 
annual preventive maintenance check and tell drivers whefr "to bring buses to 
the shop. ; • * 



Forma l State Inspection 

Three times a year, each bus undergoes inspections administered jointly by MVA 
and the Transportation Division. Each of the inspections of the entire fleet 
is carried out within about ^a* two-week period, making it a very busy time for 
all of the automotive . services staff. Exhibit J6.4 shows * inspection 
standards. If a bus fails inspection, defects mu&t be corrected by the 
automotive services staff. .In recent years, the staff hatfe been conducting 
pre-inspectlon checks to keep the failure rate to a jninjmum. 



Preventive Maintenance: Other ^Vehicles ... 

> 

There are no MCPS, HVA, % or MSDE requirements or standards for preventive 
maintenance of the vehicles of the Maintenance, Supply, or Food Services 
Divisions. The supervisor of automotive maintenance reports that every effort 
is made to give each vehicle at least one^£horough maintenance check per year, 
and depot supervisors report that they schedule vehicles other than buses for 
regular lubrication and oJLl fchangei ^ 
* > « * 
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Exhibit 16. 3 



"MVA MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ANNUAL 
v PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL IBUSES 

/ < 

Brake Drums: Check for cracks, mechanical 'damage, manufacturer's 
specifications 

Brake Linings: Reline if less than 1/16 inch (bonded), if <less than l/ v 32 
inch at any rivet head (riveted) 



i Drag Link-Tie Rods-All other steering linkage: No excessive play 

> "Exhaust System: Replace if' system is patched or leaks 

> . • 'i • • , 

> Brake System: Check hoses and tubes for leaks, cracks, improper support! 

j King Pins-Ball Joints: Replace if measurement is found to be in excess of 
(specified diameters) *^ > 

a Master Cylinders: Check for leaks, fluid level must be at least 1/2 full 

o Parking Brake: Must have more than 1/3 reserve, "must hold vehicle on any 
grade . \ 

o Service Brake: Pedal travel mustf not be less than 1/3 t^al. available 
o Springs, Shackles, Shocks: Replace broken or worn parts 

o Tires: Must Jrnve minimum tread of 4/32" front, 2/32" rear, no cuts, no 
cord showd^»g% no mismatched tires . 

o Wheel Bearings: Check for improper adjustment and damage 

o Whee.l Cylinders: No wheel cylinder leaks \ 

o Wheel Seals: Jiear wheel seals must not leak \ 



*From MVA vehicle preventive maintenance inspection certification form, 
DL129 (9-79). ' , , % 
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Exhibit 16.4 i 
STATE INSEECTION STANDARDS 



Olvistoft •( Tunieortiti#n 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
a RockviMe. Maryland 



OEFECTS 
SCHOOL BUS INSPECTION 



But No. 



Mileage 



Tig No. 



Shop 



Area No. 



Date 



Impaction Site 



RETURN TO SHOP SUPERVISOR 



GROUP I - Suspension and Frame 



T. BaTl Joints: R. L _ 

2. Orag Link; *" Adj. - Rtplaot » 

1 Tit Rods: End - R i 

4. Springs; ShKklet (Bolts) - Hangers - Uavts Broken - 
y * R.F. - R.R. - L.P. - L.R. 

5. Shock Absorbers: R.F. — R.R. - LJ\- L.R. 

6. Rear Axle Seal: R.L - Rear Wheel - Front Wheel - Seat 
7/ Front End Alignment , 

1 King Pint and Bushingi 

9. Steering Column M U" Joint - Upper Bearing 

10. Steenng Gear Box - Ad|. - Leaks ^Tighten Mounting Bolts 

11. Power Steering Mechanism Sea! and Hoses: Replace 

12. 3o.iy Attachment Ciampt - insulators - Loose - Replace 



GROUP 11 - Brakes and Wheel* 
Adi. 



. Rin 



to: 

It. 
12. 
t3. 



Service: 

Air or Vacuum Booster Leak 
Low Indicator: Air Vacuum 
Emergency System 
Master Cylinder: • < 
Wheel Cylinder - Leak - Brake Hose 
Wheel Bearing: R.L. - Front - Rear 
Wheel Lug Nuts: Loose - Missing 
Tires: R.R.O. - R.R.I. - L.R.O - L.B.I. - fl.F. - L.F. 
^ir Leak •* Foot Valve T Oesludger Valve - Dryer - Relay 

Valve i 
Air Chamber: Oiaphram - R.R. - LR. - R.F. - L.F. 
Hose: Fitting - Line - Tank -> Bracket - Strap 
Air Compressor * Bracket - Broken - Loose ■ 



• Adj. - Replace 



• Bolts 



GROUP 111 - Engine and Exhaust 



Air Cleaner - Tighten - Clean - Repair - Bolt Broken 
Alternator - Generator - Replac* - Tighten - Bolt Broken 
Battery Holddown - Clean - Tighten - Replace - 

Battery Cable 
Orive ?elts: Adj. - Replace - Alt. - Pan - P/S 
fuel Leaks - Carb. Fuel Pump - Tank » Lines 
Gaskets and Seals - 



MVA 



GROUP HI Continu ed 

7. Engine Mounts: F.R. R.L. 

8. Radiator - Heater - Hose - Top - Bottom 

9. Fan Shroud — Tighten - Replace - Broken 

10. * Lines and Wiring 

1 1. Heater Core - Radiator 'Core - Leaking 

12. Radiator Support - Loose - Repair 

13. Aitto Transmission - Leaks - Mounts Loose 

Shift Cabled Replace 

14. Engine Operation - 

15. Engine Cleanliness - Oil Leak - Seal - F.R. 

Valve Cover - R.L. - Filter 

16. Pinion Seal - Gasket - Leaking 

1 7. Exhaust and Tad Pipes Manifold - Length 

Hangers - Replace - Tighten - Flange 
Leaking 

18. Damp -Tighten Replace 1-2-3-^4-5 

19. MuHler: Tighten - Replace 

20. P.C.V. Valve 

21. Transmission Floor Cover - Loose - 

Weather Strip 
GROUP IV - Lighting and Glazing 

- Tighten - Replace 

R.L. - Broken - 



10. 



11. 



Headlight - R.L. 
Stoplhd Tail Light Lens: 
Rtplace 

Warning Flasher food: R.F, R.R. 

Replace - Straighten L.F. L.R. 
Clearance Lights L.F. L.R. 

R.F. R.R. 
Center Cluster F. R. , Lens 
Turn Signal - Hazard - R.F. R.R. - 

Indicator - L.F. L.R. 
Interior -Step Well 
BackUp: R. L. 
License Plata - Missing - Fr. - R. - 

Repaint Numbers 
Instrument Panel - Wiring - Gas Gauge - Irltat 

Gauge - Amp Gauge - Oil Press urjr Gauge 
Glass: Window - Doors - Frames Loose'- 

Windshield - Cracked R. ts\ * 



County IrMQeCtO' „ 



GROUP IV Continued . 

12. Windshield Wipers R 4j%.- Motor . 

Blades -Arm' 

13. Odometer Speedometer 

> 

GROUP V - Emergency Equipment 

first Aid Kit - Flares - Reflectors - Axe - Fir* 
Extinguisher 



.Top - 



GROUP VI - General 
1. Body Condition: Repair - Paint • 
R.S. ■* L.S. - F* - R. 
Uttering - Grill Loose 
Mirf0f: E xterior — Interior - R .L.* - C-oss 

.Over - Replace- Tighten ^Bracket 
Repaint Word -School Bus - F.R. 
Service Door-- Weather Strip * 
Emergency Ooor - Stop - Lower Glass Gutni 

Buwer - Latch - Hard to Open 
Emergency Exit - Latch Glass Guard. 
Heater - Defroster - Switch - Motor - 

.Replace -Tighten 
Horn/s 

Floor Covering: Metal $tr(p t -Cement ** 

Replace \ . 
Driver Seat Belt - Loose - Replac* 
Interior Condition - Dirty 
Stanchion Pole -Loose -Cover ' 
#1 21- Indicator Ligrjt 0 
Sun Vispr 
Miscellaneous 

Seat Frames - R1 234 56780 10 
L-1 2 3 4 5 6 7 B 9 10 
Upholstery - Cushion - Pads -Clips 

R*1 23456789 10 11 
I- 123456789 10 11* 



2. 
3. 

4. ■ 

5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

L?. 

18. 
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Repair Service 



Automotive services staff 2 perform repairs of almost all kinds on the vehicles 
owned and operated by MCPS. Most repairs can be done at any of the Repots, 
just as most repairs on private automobiles can .be done at' a small 
neighborhood garage. However, some jobs Require special or heavy equipment 
which would, under normal - circumstances, be used infrequently at any^single 
depot. Therefore, large or highly specialized repairs are done at the Shady 
Grove shop, which has the necessary equipment. Preventive maintenance and 
repair of school buses always have priority, but work cm school buses is 
generally done by the day shift, while work on other vehicles is done by the 
night shift. * V ' 



Emergency Road Service , 

Each depot, except Clarksburg, . has a tow truck and a road-service vehicle^ 
Towing or mechanical service is provided to all MCPS vehicles that experience 
problems on the roafl. Emergency service is provided by the depot nearest to 
the scene of a breakdown or accident. The Shady Grove depot handles road 
emergencies in the^tlarksburg service area, and the Bethesda depot handles 
road calls for any MCPS vehicles that happen to be in the District of Columbia 
(e.g. , ^biases taking pupils on field trips). ^ 



Motor Fuel^Service 

The Montgomery County government procures motor, fuel for all county agencies. 
The contractor delivers gasoline and diesel fuel to tfsers. The Transportation 
Division is responsible £or Maintaining bulk storage tanks and, pumps and for 
pumping the fuel, i.e., for operating service Stations. There are storage' 
tanks and pumps at the automotive depots, Lincoln Center, and, to serve driver 
education cars,, at high school lots. While automotive service workers 
sometimes pump fuel, bus drivers and. drivers of other vehicles also fill their 
own tanks,* Depot pumps are linked to a computer, ttie GasBoy system, which 16 
in the Transportation Divisions 'central office. The petson who pumps fuel 
enters the vehicle's number and current odometer reading into the system at 
the pump, and this information and the amount of fuel delivered are recorded 
and printed out at the division^ central office by the computer. 



o ■ • ♦ * 

Exceptions are highly specialized repairs, especially repairs of the 
components of some very large vehicles* 
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Maintenance, Repair, And Cost Data . 



Every time an automotive mechanic or automotive service worker does a job, no 
matter how small, a repair order (better known as an RO) must be filled out. 
The form is quite large and is therefore not included as an exhibit here. 
However, it Is like the forms used in most large private automotive repair 
shops^and with which most car owners are familiar. At the beginning of a job, 
the depot supervisor issues an RO to the mechanic who is to do the work. ' A 
description of each job, the time it took to complete the job, the parts used 
and their identification numbers, and the/ quantitities of supplies are entered 
onto the' RO, which becomes a complete data and cost-accounting recotd of. each 
job. Every RO has a preprinted control number, and every MCPS vehicle has an 
identification number, which is entered onto an RO at the beginning of a job. 
Thus, the data on RO's are always linked # to particular vehicles and to the 
units to which the vehicles are assigned. 

RO's are sent from the depots to the Transportation Division's central office, 
where the account clerk, using a remote terminal, enters the data friom each RO 
into the MCPS central computer. (A copy of each RO is returned to the depot, 
where a maintenance file is kept for each vehicle.) In addition, though the 
flow, is not direct from one system to the other, fuel and mileage data for 
each bus are taken frdm GasBoy and entered into the central computer. At any 
given time, then, there is a central record of fuel consumption, maintenance, 
repairs, labor time, labor costs, parts, cost of parts, etc., for every MCPS 
vehicle. A number of reports are generated from these data: weekly 
transportation reports, monthly transportation reports, monthly cost 
summaries, and so on. The Transportation Division is responsible for 
providing the Maintenance, Supply, and Food Services Divisions with these 
reports. 

♦ Parts And Equipment 1 

MCPS owns and operates more than ,1,000 motor vehicles of a wide variety of 
type, model, size, age, manufacturer, etc. To maintain and repair them, the 
Transportation Division must order, maintain, and account for £ large and 
complex stock of parts and supplies. The central automotive services staff at 
Shady Grove is responsible for ordering, receiving, distributing, , and 
accounting for parts, supplies, and equipment. Parts and supplies are sent 
from Shady Grove to other transportation depots, each of which has its own 
small parts department. 
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Technological -Planning 



Just as the pupil transportation staff are responsible for keeping abreast of 
technQlogical development like computer routing, the automotive . services staff 
are responsible for keeping abreast of changes in automotive technology. - For 
example, thcmgh the diesel engine is by no means a new development, interest 
in diesel-powered school buses' has grown enormously in recent years because of 
the fuel. efficiency of the diesel. Automotive services staff investigated the 
use of diesei and arranged for the trial of one diesel bus in normal MCPS 
service. As a result, MCPS will soon hive 89 diesel buses in its fleet. This 
and other technological innovations promise to save MCPS money by reducing 
vehicle operating costs; and, indeed, technological planning is the major way 
in which the automotive services staff, can contribute to ~ reducing operating 
costs in transportation, maintenance, and other school services. 



c 
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CHAPTER 17 



SERVICES AND THE BUDGET 



Major Trends . 



Some G eneral Trends 

— 11 ^^^^ — » * ' ' 

Exhibit 17.1 shows some major trends in services and staffing between FY 1975 
and FY 1981. (See also Chapter 2 for additional .trend data.) The numbers of 
school buses and miles travelled by buses and the numbers of Maintenance 
Jlvlslon and Supply Division (including Food Services) vehicles have increased 
since FY 1975. The number of maintenance and" mechanical staff members in the 
Transportation Division has. also increased, but by a greater percentage than 
the 'increases in numbers of vehicles or school bus mileage. 

Costs « i 

' Exhibit 17.2-shows majors trends in operating and maintenance costs by division 
for the same FY 1975 to FY 1981 period, giving actual costs, costs adjusted 
for inflation by the CPI (1975 is base year) h and percentage Vof change. It 
must be understood that differences among divisions in percentages of change 
reflect differences in vehicle types, mileage,, and other variables that affect 
costs, not differences in management or, staff efficiency. For example, for 
school buses, the' percentage of increase in the cost of gas, oll^ and tires 
was 277 percent, while for Maintenance Division trucks, the Increase was 245 
percent. But the school bus fleet has grown, mote than the Maintenance 
Division fleet, and more pupil transportation services are .offered now than in 
FY 1975. " ' \ . 



l Oata are broken down by division only because this is the way costs are 
reported on various computer printouts. Averaging costs would distort the 
data because there' are great differences in numbers and types of vehicles used^ 
in the different divisions. 
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" " Exhibit 17.1 

MAJOR TRENDS IN SERVICE AND STAFF , 

» Percentage 
* FY 1975 FY 1981 Change 

Number of school buses on routes 526 602 14 

Number of miles travelled by 

school buses in millions 7.95 9.82 24- 

Number^of Maintenance Division ... 
vehicles 260 262 1 

Number* of, Supply Division (and Food 

Service) 'Vehicles 4 * 25 32 28 

Transportation Division , * 

maintenance and mechanical staff 49 71 45 



a 

Food Services vehicles have been accounted for in the past. 3£ Supply 
Division vehicles. 



Not including administrative, ^supervisory, and technical staff, the number 
of ^ which, for the Transportation Division, was decreased by 87 percent during 
the same period. 



Exhibit 17.2 r 

TRENDS IN MAJOR OPERATIONAL 
AND MAINTENANCE COSTS: 
FY 1975 - FY 1981 
(Costs in $1,000) 



FY 1981 .Percentage Change . 
FY 1975 Actual Adjusted Actual Adjusted 



Transportation Division 
(School Buses) 



Gas, oil, tires 




714 


2,691 


1,632 


277 


128 


Parts 1 




336 


* 778 


472 


132 


-40 


Contract 




59 


21 


13 


4 -64 


-78 


Labor „ 




276 


515 . 


■ 312 


8*6 


13 


Maintenance- Division 


* 












Gas, oil, tires 


,< 


95' 


329 


, 199 


*245 


109 


Part? 




37 


. * 102 ' 


62 


. 180 


70 


Contract 






7 


4 4 


232 


101 


Labor 




42 


77 


47 , 


• 84 


12 



Supply iJivisiOn s 

* Gas, oil, tires 
P^rts 
* Contract • t 
Labtfr * 



38 



92 
20 . 
0.7 
14 



*56. 

\ 2 ■ 
0.4 

. 8 



139 
. 67 
-80 
36 



45 
2 

-88 
-18 



Vercentage change from FY 1975 - FY 1981 percentages are based on original 
dafes-* not on the rounded data 'given here. 

b Adjusted for inflation .by the CPI, using. FY 1975 as the base year. ^ , f 

°School buses only; Transportation. Division trucks not included. • 

d Fqod Services Division ,' vehicles * .have, * in' the past, been .accounted fot as 
Supply Division*vehicle6,^and costs c^npot; be separated out. , 




As might bt txptcted, the coat of gas, •oil, and tires Increased more than any 
other cost in either^ actual or adjusted dollars. The cost of parts also 
Increased rather dramatically in actual dollars, though when adjusted for 
inflation, far less than the adjusted cost of petroleum products and tires* 

ract costs for the maintenance of school buses and Supply Division (and 
Food\ Services) vehicles decreased substantially because the automotive 
ces «jtaff, in recent years , have obtained training and equipment to 
able them to perform work that was previously contracted* In the 
Maintenance Division, contract costs have increased by 232 percent (iOl 
percent adjusted), primarily because the division operates large trash 
compactors and some other special vehicles that are maintained by contract* 

As was said earlier, the percentage of increase in the number of maintenance 
and mechanical staff in the Transportation Division has been much greater than 
percentages of increase in the number of school bus.es, bus mileage, and in the 
number of other vehicles (Exhibit 17*1) # However, Exhibit 17*2 shows that of, 
the costs that increased, labor increased least of all, especially when 
adjusted for inflation (resulting in an 18 percent decrease in one case)* 



Budget Planning For School Bus 
Maintenance And Operating Costs 



Because automotive services is included as part of the total Transportation 
Divisipn budget, everything that is said about budget planning in Chapter 6 is 
'applicable here* The division staff use the data available to them and 
attempt * to prepare a realistic budget* The budget presented for approval is 
based primarily on past budgets, not on the documented needs of the division, 
and must* conform to spending guidelines that may not always be realistic* In 
recent years, this has resulted in the division's being forced to underbudget 
(or apparently overspend) for automotive services* 

Figure 17.3 illustrates the situation*^ In FY 1981 f the amount budgeted for 
maintenance and operation of school buses was $2,258,000, but the amount' 
actually spent was $3,062,061^. It is true that actual expenditures for FY 
1981 would not have been known at the time the FY 1982 budget ' was being 
prepared (data are . alwmys two years behind the budget in preparation) < 
However, it was certainly known that actual , expenditures have typically 
exceeded the amounts budgeted* It was also known that more demands for 
services have been made on the* Transport at ion Division .every year since at 
least FY 1975 'and that more buses were to be assigned to school bus routes* 
For all of the reasons given in Part II, the exact number of additional route 
bus^s may not have been known ~*in advance, but funds for the purchase of 11 
additional buses were included in the FY 1982 budget. It had to be assumed 
that these additional buses would, by themselves, increase maintenance and 
operating costs* f . 
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Exhibit 17.3 

AN EXAMPLE OF UNDERBUDGETING FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SCHOOL BUSES 



Budget Item 

Gasoline 
Oil 

Tires and tubes 
Parts 

Total 



School. Bus Data 

Number of school 
buses on routes 

Miles travelled by 
school buses in millions 



Actual Expenditures 
FY 1981 

$2,015,399 
29,892 
365,745 
651,024 i - 

$3,062,060 a 



FY 1981 



586 



- x 



3.44 



Budgeted 
FY 1982 

$2,037,578 
32,582 
236,135 
693,705* 

$3,000,000 



FY 1982 
602 • 
9.82 



Percentage 
Difference 

+ 1 
+ 9 
-35 
+ 7 

- 2 



Percentage 
Increase 



+ 3 



+ 4 



ff In FY 1981, gaoline, oil, tires, tubes, and parts were .budgeted as ^one line 
item described as "Operation of Buses (Gasoline and Oil)". * The amount 
budgeted was $2,258,000, or $804,060 less than was actually spent. 
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Despite what was or should^ have^aen known, according ,to the division's 
director, "the budget review process' placed a budget limit of $3,000,000 (on 
gasoline, oil, tires, tubes, and parts)." Thus, in a year that. ' the number 
of buses on' routes increased by 3 percent and the number of miles by 4 
percent, the maintenance and operating budget for school buses was decreas ed 
t by 2 percent, or by $62,060 below actual expenditures for th^e previous year** 
It is true that the separate amounts budgeted for gasoline, oil, ,and parts 
w$re greater than the amounts actually spent in FY 1981. However, it would be 
difficult to argue that they represent realistic increases (especially for 
gasoline) when the total amount allowed for the maintenance and operation of 
additional buses was less than the amount spent the year before. , * 



Funding And Reimbursement: 
School Buses 

( 

Again, what is said in Chapter 3 and Chapter 6 about funding and reimbursement 
of pupil transportation costs is applicable here and therefore requires only 
brief review, ^efore FY 1982, when block funding was started, MSDE funded a 
sizeable portion of automotive services by providing a mileage allowance for 
maintenance and operating costs of school buses. If inflation continues at a 
rate higher than 8 percent per year, MCPS will have to fund increasingly large 
proportions of future automotive services budgets (see Chapter 3 in 
particular) . 

> ^ m 

The charges made for field and other special trips include a standard amount 
for bus maintenance *nd operating costs. In Chapter 6 it is shown that 
charges have generally been too low and do not cover actual costs to the 
Transportation Division or to MCPS. However, after the Board of Education 
revised field trip rates in FY 1981, MCPS realized a "profit" of $14,398 from 
the maintenance and operating component of field trip charges made between 
April and June of 1981* This did not offset a loss of $43,835 in maintenance 
and operating costs that had been incurred between July 1980 and March 1981 
and only modestly reduced the total lose on field trips in FY 1981 (to $91,516 
instead of $105,914). ^t is possible that the ."profit" from maintenance and 
/operating costs might continu^. But a profit, in this case, is an indication 
\(just as a loss is) that the maintenance and operating component of the field 
trip charge has not been calculated accurately. Again, the^ entire issue is 
discussed and recommendations are made in Chapter 6. 



2 * 
1 . FY 1983 budget question number 34 and answer. 
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Budgeting* And Accounting " * 
^ For Costs In Other MCPS Units 

t 

By any reasonable standard, the automotive services staff provide a systemwide 
or central maintenance service for all "MCPS Vehicles , Like other central 
services (the Supply^Division* for example), automotive services budgets foT 
its own operating^feoSts* Other units include vehicle maintenance and 
operating costs as a line 'item in' their own budgets. Automotive services 
pumps the gas and performs maintenance work on the vehicles. Thereafter, the 
Division of Accounting, using data supplied by the Transportation Division, 
charges operating, maintenance, and repair costs to the appropriate divisions, 
operating budget, A budgeting and accounting system of this kind is quite 
satisfactory, provided that the following conditions are met: 

o All actual' major costs must be included in charges against the 
accounts of the users of the service, 

o Costs should not be charged to inappropriate ?tate budget categories, 

♦ - o One user of the service should not absorb costs incurred by other 
users, 

o Users* of the service should have a large measure of control over 
spending and should receive adequate and timely information on which 
to base spending and budgeting decisions. 

At present, thesg conditions are not being met. t 



Budgeting and Charging for Service 

The categories in yhich funds are budgeted are mandated by the state. The 
Supply Division's vehicle, costs are assigned to Category 08 and the 
Maintenance Division's to Category 09, These costs include only gasoline, 
oil, tires, tubes, and parts used in repairs. Pupil transportation costs are 
assigned to Category 07, and all Transportation Division funds are budgeted in 
this category. Like the other divisions, the Transportation Division has a 
line item' in its budget for the maintenance and operation of school Buses; 
and, as in other divisions' budgets, that line item includes only fuel, oil, 
tires, tubes, and parts. Although the automotive services, staff maintain all 
MCPS vehicles, and not just school buses, their salaries are included in the 
Transportation Division's budget in, Category 07, 
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As was discussed in Chapter . 16, automotive servidfeit repair 'orders give 
detailed cost information about every job performed by vehicle and divisional 
assignment of the vehicle; the information is entered into the HCFS central 
computer. The Division of Accounting uses the data to make charges for 
operating^ and maintenance costs to the various divisional accounts. However, 
labor costs are not included in the charges , This is not, in itself, 
particularly unusual in MCPS. The Supply Division, for example, does not 
charge users of the service for the labor costs involved in delivering 
supplies. However, not charging for the labor of the automotive services 
staff violates three of the four conditions discussed earlier: major costs are 
not charged to us^rs, costs are charged to inappropriate state categories, and 
one user of the service absorbs costs that should be charged to other users. 

# 

In automotive services, labor 1? often the major cost of a maintenance job. 
For example, a mechanic and an auto service worker may lubricate a Maintenance 
Division truck, make a preventive maintenance check while the truck is on the 
lift, adjust the brakes, and tighten the parking brake cable. The cost of the 
materials (grease) would be only a^few pennies, and labor would be the major 
cost of the job. However^the Maintenance Division would not be charged for 
this major expense, and the cast of labor would be absorbed by the 
Transportation Divison. This means that a major cost would be inappropriately 
charged to state budget Category 07, which is supposed to be used only for 
pupil transportation. It also means that the Transportation Division, which 
budgets separately, for school bus maintenance and operating costs and is 
therefore only one , more user of automotive services, would be charged for 
service costs actually incurred by the Maintenance Division. 



Control Over Spending 

As was said earlier, a user who is charged for a setvice should have a large 
measure of control over spending and adequate information on which to base 
spending decisions. As matters now stand, the automotive services ptaff have 
^ considerable control over the amount other units must spend, .while unit 
managers appear to have little control. The costs of parts, mptor oil, 
grease, and tires are, of course, not determined by automotive services. 
However, the auiomfitt^ve services staff ^determine what work needs to be done on 
Vehicles and what ) partes and materials are used. Decisions about work thus 
become cost and spending decisions. . y 

According to automotive managers and supervisors,, they do not make decisions 
independently, but confer with managers of other units when major work is 
needed^ on a vehicle. They said, for example, that if a Maintenance division 
truck needed a new transmission — a Very expensive ..job-— tljie supervisor of 
automotive maintenance, (or his designee) would discuss the situation ^with the 
director of the 'Maintenance Division. The two managers, it was reported, 
would take into account the costs of the job, how much of Its vehicle budget 
the Maintenance Division had already spent, the age of the truck and its 
remaining time in service, and other relevant information. The decision to 
replace or not replace the transmission would then be made by the director of 
the. Maintenance Division, but with the help of ,and on the advice of the 
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automotive services staff. fcbwever, quite in contrast to this report, the 
managers of the • Department of School Facilities and the Division of 
Maintenance said the following in a meeting with the MORE staff: 

» 

o The Maintenance" Division does not get a preventive .maintenance 
schedule from automotive services, is not notified when or if a 
vehicle is actually given service, and has no* way to check to find out 
if work ia done; , 

o When repairs are needed, automotive services does the work without 
notifying the Maintenance Division. ~ 

» 

o The director of the Maintenance Division lias no knowledge of what a 
repair will' cost and gets no estimate ln| advance from automotive 
services. . 

o At any given time, the Department ot School Facilities and the 
. Division of Maintenance have no "exact knowledge of how much <?f the 
vehicle budget has been spent on repairs and cannot make a reasonable 
estimate. 

Not all of these- problems were reported by the director of the Supply Division 
in his interview with the MORE staff. However, he . did say ■ that the 
division usually does not know how much of its vehicle maintenance and 
operating budget has been spent and is "completely at a loss for budgeting . 
'As a result, he said, the division may be underbudgeted because managers 
» cannot determine actual costs and 'therefore cannot present a good case for 
adequate funding. Thus while the reports of the two directors may differ in 
detail* there is agreement that they do not have very much day-to-day control 
over spending. 

k It would .not be fair to leave the impression that the automotive services 
staff deliberately withhold information from division directors and managers. 
Work would grind to a halt if they had to confer with a mapager about every 
oil : change, grease job, or brake adjustment. In fact, if they did this, each 
director would, in effect, ' have to manage the preventive maintenance and 
repair of the division's vehicles, and the advantages derived from a central 
garage service would be negated. Therefore, the automotive services staff 
must make most decisions about the work to be performed,, and conferences with 
"division managers must, be restricted to major jobs. Nonetheless, at any given 
time, users should know how much "of their vehicle budget has been encumbered 
so they can make informed decisions about spending and budgeting. 



' * 
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J 



3 The Maintenance Division has more than 250 Vehicles assigned .to and 
parked at all transportation depots. The Supply Division has -only slightly 
more than 30. vehicles and a dispatcher who controls vehicle servicing 
* *. schedules. The service an* maintenance problems of the two .divisions are 
therefore quite different. 1 
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Exhibit 17.4 

TRANSPORTATION REPORTS 
OF INTEREST TO USERS OF 
AUTOMOTIVE ' SERVICES 

o Monthly Accounting Gas/Oil Statistics Report 

Quantities and cost of gasoline and oil by operating area 



o Monthly Accounting Repair Activity Report ^ 

Cost of parts, tires, HCPS labor, and contract repair by operating area 

o Vehicle Repair Cost Summary: 

Month by month, year-to-date listing of costs by type of repair by 
operating, area 

o Vehicle Gas/Oil Cost Summary: 

Month-by-month, year-to-date listing of quantities and costs of ^ gas, 'oil, 
and transmission fluid by operating area 

* 

o Monthly Transportation Exception Report * 

Identifies v vehicles which exceed certain limits of gasoline, oil, or 
transmission fluid consumption or which require * excessive numbers of 
adjustments pr repairs. Also "flags" vehicles with no record of monthly 
service 

o Year-en4* Reports * 

Detailed vehicle expense report for each vehicle and totaled by operating 
"areas 



Year-end totals of gas, oil, tires, parts, labor, indirect costs, mileage, 
and cost per mile fo;r each vehicle and by operating area 



a 

Operating area is used in report descriptions to tefer to user or vehicle 
assignment: bus, pool car, supply vehicle, etc. 
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Timeliness •of Information 

In Chapter 16 it was pointed out that various reports are produced by the 
central computer from the cost and other data obtained from repair orders. 
Some of these reports would provide unit managers with the .information they 
need to make decisions about spending and to exercise some control over 
costs— provided that the reports were produced and s^nt to managers within a 
reasonable time. Brief , descriptions of the most useful reports are given in 
Exhibit 17.4. 

Unfortunately, in the pest,, monthly reports have been run by the Data 
Processing Division approximately three weeks to a month after the end of the 
month to which th*y apply, e.g.., the April report would be produced in late 
May or sometimes * early" June. . Division directors have gotten them perhaps a 
week or more after that. Sometimes reports- have not been produced and sent to 
users for even longer periods. The director of the Supply Division said, for 
example, that in the autumn of 1981, his vehicle account had not been "billed" • 
for several months, but that he needed the data^because he was in' the' process 
of making the budget for the next fiscal . year. Apparently; . some reports 
are not sent to users at all. The monthly exception report would be valuable ( 
to directors, since it identifies vehicles which consume excessive amounts of 
fuel or require excessive numbers of adjustments or repairs. However, in 
interviews, the directors said they ' were not ' at all familiar with the 
exception report and never received it. . * . 

There are probably many reasons why these reports are not, sent out^ on time. or 
not produced and distributed at all. In general, managers of the 
Transportation Division say the division has "low priority" for data* 
processing. . The MORE team found," however, that the Division of Data 
Processing seems to produce reports as soou as all data are received from or 
entered into the computer by the Transportation Divisoh. It is probable that 
the whole system for getting information from; repair orders and GasBoy to the 
central computer and from the central computer to users, is far too, 
cumbersome. Whatever the reason, users of automotive, services do not 
receive the information they needon which to base spending and 1 budget 
decisions' in a reasonable time ) and do not get some information that would 
enable them to exercise better Control over spending (e.g., the vehicle 
exception report). ... . 

' ( • 



This means ; . that the last complete set: of data to which the director 
had access had to be. for the previous fiscal year, or two years removed from 
the budget he was prepardmg. . ; • 

• 5 It was reported very recently " that an effort has been made to reduce 
the time it takes to' enter data into the system and produce reports. It is 
said that reports are now received by the 10th of each month. ' . > • 
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Discussion 



Transportation Division Servic e * 

» 

Automotive services must be looked at in two ways: as an integral part of 'the 
Transportation Division and as a central MCFS service. Anything that has an 
Impact on pupil trarfppprtation affectd automotive services in its xolyas a 
provider of service for '•school buses/ As the number of pupils transported, 
buses, and miles travfflied by buses have increased over the years, there have 
been corresponding increases in the number of staff and costs .of automotive 
services* The maintroriee and 'operating cdsts of school buses can be 
controlled, thfen, primarily by controlling the growth ,and cost of pupil 
transportation services* This, of course, is one of the most important topics 
discussed throughout Part II (but see especially Chapter 6) , £ad it is assumed 
that if recommendations made there .for controlling and perhaps eventually 
reducing pupil transportation costs are adopted, the cost of "automotive 
services would also be reduced. Until those recommendations can be carried 
out, it. Is unrealistic to force the Transportation Division^ to underbudget (or 
overspend) every year for automotive services in, the face* of increasing pupil 
transportation costs simply because the division's budget as a whole has to 
conform t^ certain rather arbitrary spending guidelines. It is even mqre 
unrealistic to increase the number of pupil transportation , services .off erfed 
(see Part II) and add bu^es to the fleet while in the same budget cutting the* 
allowance for school bus maintenance 'and operating costs, % , 



MCPS Central Service 



Every central MCPS service absorbs costs that are actually incurred by , other 
units, and therefore costs , are, in effect, transferre!?Tateong state budget 
categories'. In itself, this is not a problem. However, because the cost of 
labor is often tt\e major cost of vehicle maintenance, not charging users for 
labtfr is a questionable management procedure. First of all, failure to 
budget and charge for thig major cost makes it almost impossible Zo determine 
the true costs to MCPS ofiwservices, functions, or practices. In turn it. is 
also impossible to determine actual spending trends or to identify costs that 
might^be better*cjo*trolled or reduced. Furthermore, not charging users for 
the labor involved in vehicle maintenance inflates th6 apparent cost of pupil 
transportation and makes the costs of other servicfff* like maintenance and, 
supply appear lower. * than they .actually are. Obviously it cannot .be proved 
that this has had an adverse effect on' the Transportation Division's or 

» Ik. 



* Charging users for labor would require the modification of some MCPS 
budgeting . procedures so that automotive mechanic positions would not be 
charged against the budgets of units pther than the Transportation Division, 
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automotive services 1 budget in the past, but the potential clearly • exists. 
rBecause the division's budget id artificially inflatid, it could, during 
budget preparation and negotiations, appear to exceed spending guidelines. 
Cuts might be ordered, and th<?pe cuts could be made in the budget of the 
divisions pupil transportation sub-unit. This could easily explain why the 
pupil transportation supervisory staff has been reduced over the years despite 
the growth in Rupil transportation service*. However, cuts could, instead, be 
made. in. the automotive services budget, and this could result in serious 
linderbudgeting, as was discussed earlier and illustrated in Exhibit 17.3. ■ 
There is no good reason why labor costs involved ^n vehicle maintenance cannot 
be charged to users of automotive services. 

Since some major charges are already being made against their budgets, jxsers 
of automotive services must have more control over spending and budgetrfwg-than 
they now have and more timely information on which to * base decisions. There 
must, however, be a reasonable balance between the n£ed for effiHent 
operation of .automotive services and the need for managers to /control 
spending. The automotive services^staff should not have to consult withJ and 
get the approval of external managers^or every ail, change and grease lob, 
though managers should know what first-echelon maintenance is to be performed 
on their vehicles, when it will be performed, and how much it will cost. lite 
situation could be handled adequately i£ automotive services provided ot\\t 
units with schedules and standard costs of certain repetitive jobs i 
advance. Beyond that, some cost limit might" be established* Automotive 
services woul'd not consult with managers on any job costing less than the 
limit, but would do so if the .projected , cost, were above the limit. The' 
process could be formalized, *at least to the extent that autmotive services 
would supply a cost estimate and the unit manager would approve the- work (or 
no* approve, defer it to a future time or budget,, etc.). the process nee4 not 
be cumbersome. Standard charges can be established for all jobs as is done in 
private industry, so detailed job-by-job computation would, not, be 
necessary. . % 

■ 

Control over spending, information about spending, and budget preparation are 
interrelated, and at present, users are not getting adequate information.- The 
■average lag of four ' to six weeks between the end of the month and the time 
managers get that month's cost data is -far too great. At the end of the 
fiscal year, the lag is even greater, and, managers begin to devel6p tHe next 
year's budget before they Icnow whit the previous year's actual cost's have 
been. This may result in underbudgeting of vehicle expenses, as suggested by 
the director >>of the Supply Division. The problem should not be difficult to 




additional benefit would be /derived • frflm the use of standard 
charges. At present, a computer prografi calculates labor costs by matching a 
mechanic's n^me and salary with the hours reported. This is an unnecessarily 
complex way of 'going about things, especially when labor costs are reported 
but not charge^ to users' accounts (i.e., the precision of the information is 
unrelated -to use). Standard charges . would simplify a limited chatgeback 
system. See also Part IV, the auditor's report. 
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solve, however. Automotive services collects an enormous amount of data,, and 
many good and useful reports are already being produced. What is needed is a 
reduction in the amount of time, it takes to enter data from repair orders and 
GasBoy into the central computer and to get essential information from the 
central Computer into the hands of managers. Apparently an attempt to 
accomplish this is already under way. 



Recommendations 



All recommendations made in Part II that have the potential for 
controlling and perhaps reducing pupil transportation costs should be 
carried out as a means also of controlling and possibly reducing school bus 
maintenance and operating costs. 

All units should be charged for all automotive maintenance costs, 
including the cost • of labor, and mechanisms for carrying out this 
recommendation should be established. 

Until the preceding recommendation is carried out, it should be recognized 
that t automotive services performs a central MCPS function. Therefore, the 
growth {qjr decrease) of the Automotive services component of the 
Transportation Division budget should not be determined by general spending 
guidelines, but at very least by the following: 

. Number of pupil transportation services to be offered £p. the budget 
year and all service and cost data (number of buses to be in service, 
projected number of miles, etc.) 

. Number of vehicles assigned to other MCPS individuals and units 

Full time equivalent of hours devoted by automotive service mechanics 
(and other workers) to MCPS vehicles other than school buses, and the 
cost of labor 

To give unit managers more control over spending and budgeting, a 
committee or task force should be formed and should consist of a 
representative from each of £he following divisions: Accounting, Food 
Services , Supply , Maintenance , Data « Processing , and Transportation 
(automotive services) . The committee should consider the following and 
make recommendations to the superintendent and Board of Education: 



Cost and other data most useful to users of automotive services, and 
'the most useful and comprehensible reporting format " 

When data are needed and for what purpose 
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First-echelon and preventive maintenance schedules and standardized 



costs 



4 * - ' 

The possible use of standard repair costs 

Reduction / of time from collection of data to data processing and 
sending reports to users ' 



A 



■\ 
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CHAPTER 18 



9 

ERIC 



DELIVERY OF SERVICE 7 fc 

j* > 

I 

/ # 

" ' Introduction 

This chapter deals with preventive maintenance, repair, and emergency 
services., Most of the discussion will focus on servicing school buses, 
which represent .about 70 percent of the vehicles maintained by the 
Transportations Division. "There are, of course, some problems involved In 
providing service to the approximately 1,000 vehicles owned by MCPS. How<jv$r, 
it was shown in Chapter 4 that the users of automotive services— bus driers 
and managers of the Maintenance Division and Supply Division— reported that 
their vehicles are well maintained and that the automotive services staff 
generally do good work in t reasonable time. 



Preventive Maintenance Program: School Buses 

♦ 

The .preventive maintenance progtiam for school buses, is described in Chapter 
16. Each bus is given a monthly safety and service check. Every year, each 
bus is also given one extensive preventive maintenance check, three 
pre-state-inspectlon checks, and three, state inspections. Buses are also 
checked and any needed adjustments or repairs 6re 'made throughout the year 
when drivers bring problems to the attention of automotive supervisors. 



These, of- course, are the maj^r services. Depots and shop problems that 
impinge on the efficient delivery of service are discussed in the next 
chapter. The gasoline storage and delivery system and controls on fuel anti 
automotive parts are .dealt with in Part IV, the auditors report^ 
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, Success of Program 

Perhaps the bedt measure of the success of the preventive maintenance program 
is the rather detailed information presented in Exhibit 18, 1. Bus drivers 
were asked on a questionnaire to rate the state of repair or adequacy of 
functioning of 19 major mechanical and safety components 'of their buses and, 
when applicable, of 5 components provided on some buses for special education 
pupils. Exhibit J8.1 gives the components, ratings, percentages of drivers 
giving each rating, and (below the footnote line) the meanings of ratings. 

k 

The vast majority of drivers reported that all components functioned well or 
were in good repair. Small percentages of drivers (an average of about 16 
percent fbr the 19 major components) said that one component or. another worked 
adequately but needed some adjustment or repair at the time they filled out 
the questionnaire. This is probably to. be expected because. at any given time 
a number of buses would not yet have had their monthly service. Only three 
functions or components were said to have been in P oor ^ repair or operating 
condition by more than 4 percent of the drivers: windows, windshield 
wipers, and heaters. This, however,, is not necessarily an indication ' of 
inadequate maintenance. Anything used by large "numbers of pupils (including 
windows, seats, etc.) is subject to wear and a certain amount of abuse. In 
contrast, drivers use windshield wipers only occasionally and may not detect 
or report malfunctions immediately. The automotive services staff are well 
aware of. drivers^ » complaints about heaters but can probably do very little 
about the problem. All in all, then, MCPS school buses, as evaluated by 
the drivers who use them every day, are in very good mechanical condition, 
with functioning* and well-maintf&ingd safety equipment. 



^ost drivers who responded to the questionnaire did not drive buses 
that had special education equipment, which is the reason for the large 
percentages of no response to those five Items. 

3 • 
Meanings of ratings were carefully explained on the questionnaire to 

assure consistency of use and interpretation-. 

4 

Four percent of the respondents represents a very small and 
insignificant number of drivers and buses. In addition, some buses were 
between maintenance checks. * \ 

^School buses^ are big and hard to heat. Opening doors to let students 
get on a bus also lets* in cold air. The problem, then, is not primarily a 
maintenance problem. ' 
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Exhibit 18,1 

DRIVERS' EVALUATION OF 
MECHANICAL CONDITION OF SCHOOL BtJ&ES 



Bus Component 

Body (general condition) 
Window operation 

Window glass , * * 

Outside mirrors . 

Outside lights (head, tail, back up) 
Outside safety signals (stop sign, etcj.) 
Turn signals 

Windshield (and other) wipers 
Doors and door mechanisms 



Engine (general operation) 
Starting system (starter, battery, 
Gauges (gasV odometer, etc.) 



etc.) 



Automatic transmission qt gear shift 
Steering system (manual or power) 
Brakes 
Tires 

Heater 

Seats (upholstery. and supports) 
Floor covering 

Special equipment 

Wheelchair lift * 
Brackets to hold wheelchairs 
Seat belts * 
Harness 

Infant/child car seat 



~ Percentage of Respondents • 

Not Applicable 
Good . Fair . Poor Or No Response 



81 


16 


4 


0 


68 


23 


8 


0 


93 


7 


0 


.0 


79 


21 


0 


0 


97 


3 


0 


0 


92 . 


6 


0 


1 


94 


4 


2 


0 


66 


2fr 


6 


0 


76 


21 


3 ■ 


6 


76 


24 


0 


0 


82 


t4 


3 


0 


81 


14 


. 4 


0 


82 


15 




0 


- 91. 






o. 


83 


A* 


0 


2 


89 


io- 


0 > 


1 


68 


23 


9 


0 


70 ' 


26 


4- . 


0 


79 


16 


4 


1 



4* 
11 
58 
17 

4 



4 
2 
5 
2 
1 



0 
.0 
2 
2 
0 



91 
87 
35 
79 
95 



a Petcentages may not always equal exactly 100 percent because of rounding. 

Good : Works well, not broken or torn, no repair or replacement needed 
Pair : Wbrks, not broken or torn, needs some adjustment or repair 
Poor : Does not work at all, broken, torn, or in need of replacement or repair 
Not Applicable : Item is not otj respondent's bus 
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The Problem of Tires ^ 

Though all of the drivers said that the tires on their buses were fair to good 
at the time of their evaluation (see Exhibit 18*1), there is some reason to 
believe that there is a problem* Auto mechanics, auto service workers, and 
tire repairers were asked on a questionnaire about the Adequacy of preventive 
maintenance schedules for lubrication, oil change, tune up, and tire 
inspection. Data are shown at the top of Exhibit 18, 2 . While most of the 
workers said the schedules for lubrication, oil change, gad tune up are "about 
right," 13 percent said tires are not checked,*' repaired, or replaced often 
enough. Of course, this is not conclusive evidence that a problem actually 
exists. However, tire maintenance, repair, and replacement ^do present some 
unusual problems for automotive services. Large bus tires and rim^ 'requite 
•special handling, and the necessary* equipment is at the Shady Grove' depot. 
Two tire repairers, both at Shady Grove, perform all tire work for^school 
buses. This means either that tires must be brought from the other depots to 
Shady Grove and 'then returned to the depots or that tire repairers must go out 
to the depots where they do not have some of the special equipment they need. 
The system ' is therefore cumbersome and may result in inadequate checking, 
repair, or replacement of tires. It might be mentioned here that In the FY 
1982 budget the allocation for bus tires and tubes was 35 percent below the 
amount actually spent in FT 1981. If there is a problem, underbudgeting will 
exacerbate it" (see Chapter 17 for a discussion of underbudgeting). 



Scheduling Problems 

The success of the preventive maintenance program depends on drivers getting 
* their buses to the depots for "the scheduled service, especially for monthly 
inspection and service. Managers and supervisors reported that drivers are 
t;old about the service schedule in advance and are personally responsible for 
making monthly appointments for service at the depots. Appointments are made 
for times when drivers are not scheduled to make runs and, therefore, when 
bupes are supposed to be on depot lots* Drivers who fill to make or kee\> 
appointments are somehow notified (see later). 

On their questionnaire, drivers were asked if they are actually told about the 
preventive maintenance schedule and if the Transportation Division adheres to 
the schedule. The questions and percentages of drivers responding in various 
ways are shown at the bottom of Exhibit 18.2. As it turned out,, some drivers 
were confused by the way questions were worded (see exhibit footnote c). 
Nonetheless, the majority of 'drivers confirmed that fchfcr are told about the 
service schedule and jthat die Transportation Division sticks to it. While the 
system seems to work rather well, then, there are twoLproblems : the failure 
of some drivers to make or keep appointments and how drivers are notified of 
the fact. % 
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* Exhibit 18.2 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ABOUT 
PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL BUSES 



Question 

In* your opinion, is the 
following maintenance done 
by usual schedules done at 
about the "right intervals? 

^Lube, -oil change, and 
general check up 



Basic tune up (plugs, 
points, or ejUctronic 
ignition) 

Tire atfee'^t, repair 
or replacement 



Are you told in advance 
the service, schedule for 
your bus? 

Does the Transportation 
Division usually stick to 
the schedule? 



Percentages 

Respondents Response Choice Of Respondents 

Mechanics % 
Auto service 

workers ^ > 
Tire repairers 



Too often 4 

About right 85 

Not often enough 4 

Too often s - 4 

About .right 80- 

Not often enough 7 

Too often ' , 4 

About right 74 

Not often enough 13 

Yes ' - 74 

No . < 25 C 



Bus i 
.drivers 



Yes - 90 

No 0 c 
No schedule given * 10 




of rounding or no 



Percentages may be more or l6ss than 100 percent 
^response, 

b. 



^Respgnses from all three groups of workers were merged *f or analysis. 



?The use of the word schedule was confusing to some drivers,, who interpreted 
it to meati' the date on which a bus is to be taken to the shop. The drivers 
make appointments, for monthly service and thus determine the "schedule" 
themselves. 
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According to the depot supervisors, in any given month only about 3 to 5 
percent" of the drivers, or between 20 and $30, fail to make or keep 
appointments. Though the number Is small, supervisors said the problem is 
serious. The air brakes on buses, they said, need to be checked once a month 
and, on some buses, need to be adjusted at least that often. A missed 
appointment therefore becomes a safety problem. Sometimes, the failure to 
keep an appointment is not the fault of the driver. For example, a driver may 
make aflkppointment a week in advance, but may be assigned to cover an extra 
run llgpthe day the bus is to be serviced. Some drivers, however, simply 
f orgetabout appointments and fail to take buses back to depots as soon as 
they have finished their runs. This la a more serious matter and reflect^ the 
lack of supervisory control over drivers and buses. Since, appointments are 
made for times when drivers are inot scheduled to make runs, a bus that is not 
at the garage at the time of an appointment, is somewhere it should not be. 

V ^A good system for notifying drivers that they have missed or not made shop 
appointments', has apparehtly not yet be$n developed. Before FY 1983, t|ie 
method was backwards and therefore cumbersome. Depot supervisors prepared 
lists of the identification numbers of buses that had been serviced that 
month, and a clerk had to go through these lists of more' than 600 buses jto 
detect the missing numbers of the 20 or 30 that had not been serviced.. 
Beginning in FY 1983, the clerk will receive and check the .monthly vehicle 
, exception report, which identifies the buses that have not been serviced. 
This is a step in- the right direction. However, as in the past", area 
transportation supervisors will be given the numbers of these buses and will 
contact the drivers by mail or telephone. Previously, the process was time 
consuming, and by the time drivers were notified that they had missed 
appointments, It was time to make the appointment for the next month. It 
appears that this will continue to be true. * 



Repair Service: School Buses 



Adjustments and repairs are performed when biases are in the shop for routine 
maintenance, and thus repair service is simply a, part of the entire preventive 
maintenance program. ^However, mechanics cannot detect all possible 
malfunctions in advance. Therefore, adjustments and repairs must also be made 
when a driver .reports a problem or when & bus breaks down on the road, is 
damaged in an accident, or vandalized. Both drivers and automotive services 
staff members were asked on their questionnaires some questions about the 
repair service. The questions and percentages of respondents answering in 
given ways ar£ shown in Exhibit 18.3 # 

At first glance, it seems rather surprising that 85 percent of the driveris 
said their buses had to have me.chanical , repair from the beginning of the 
school year until the time the questionnaire was administered (a 4 month 
interval). However, it* must be remembered that "repair" is an almost 
all-inclusive word here and covers .anything from a brake adjustment to an 
engine overhaul. Furthermore, high frequency $f adjustment and repair is 
favorable. In fact, it is the whole point of a preventive maintenance program 
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Exhibit 18.3 



Questions 



RESPONSES OF DRIVERS AND AUTO SERVICES STAFF 
TO QUESTIONS ABOUT THE REPAIR SERVICE * 

£ BUS DRIVERS 

Response Choices 



.a 



Percentages 
Of Respondents 



Since the beginning of the school 


Yes 


85 


year, has your bus had to have 




15 


mechanical repair (not accident)? 


No 


Hofc long does it take for the shop 


J Within 1 work day 


69 


LO CvXnpicLc 1* lie L y JL icpail • / 


Within 2 work days 


18 




Within 3 work days 


A 


i3 


, Longer than 3 days 


2 




1 No experience (no response) 


7 


In general, is the work done 


• 

* Yes, alvays 


33 


right the first time the bus 


Usually, spmetimes bus 




is taken to the shop? 


must be returned for 




' same problem 


54 




No, bus usually returned 


6 




for same problem 






Don't know or can't judge. 


. 7 


AUTO 


SERVICES STAFF 




^^When bus is in shop for routine 


Yes, always f 


28 


check, is enough time allowed to 


Most of time, but 


50 


identify problems and make all 


not always 


adjustments and repairs so little 


Sometimes, but not often 


U 


problems ddn\t become big ones? 


Never 


2 


No opinion (or no response) 


7 



Is About how long is a bus in the 
shop for the usual repair job? 



How often 4o you have to correct 
a problem that was supposed to te 
corrected before by another worker?* 



1-4 hours 
5-8 hours 

About 2 work days * 
More than 2 work days 
Can't judge -(or 
no response) 

Very often 
Often 

Only once in a whil# 
Very rarely or never 



72 
4 
2 
2 

15 



7 
21 
50 
22 



a Includes auto mechanics, auto service workers, and tire repairers taken as 
a group. All workers are not able to make* judgments about repairs, which 



accounts « for 
questions. 



large percentages of no responses or no judgment in some 
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that is aimed .at keeping buses running ami prolonging their time in service. 
The overwhelming majority of drivers said that it takes about one day, or at 
mojst, two days- for the shop to complete a repair. This too is a favorable 
-finding. If a bus is in the shop when its driver is scheduled to make a run, 
the driver has to be given a "spare" from the reserve fleet. But according to 
both the drivers and their supervisors, drivers do riot like to drive spares, 
With which they are not familiar. In addition, reserve buses arte supposed to 
be on standby for teal emergencies. When repairs tin regular buses are made 
quickly, drivers are kept satisfied and the reserve* buses can be used for the 
purpose intended; In general, drivers reported that repair work is done right 
the first time a bus is taken to the shop, i.e.,^ 33 percent said thia is 
alwayfc true and 54 percent said it is usually true. However, the 54 percent 
did equivocate, saying that sometimes a bus must be returned to shop for the 
spme problem ' that took it there in the first place (a common complaint of 
owners of private automobiles) , and 6 percent said a bus usually has" to be 
returned for the same problem. , In all, then, about 60* percent of the drivers 
agree that work is not always performed correctly the first time a bus goes 
into the shop— -though it may be more accurate to say that problems may not be 
correctly diagnosed the first time. i 

During ^routine maintenance* checks, mechanics shoujld be able to identify and 

correct "small problems before they get bigger, apd that too is a major reason 

for a preventive 'maintenance program. However, onVr 28 percent of the auto 

workers said they are always given enough time to identify problems and make 

all necessary adjustments and repairs. Another 50 percent said they are 

usually given time. But the fact remains that 65 percent said ghat they are 

not always given time^ to make all needed adjustments and repairs. Most (76 

percent) agreed .with drivers that the typical repair job takes only about a 

day; and, also like the drivers, a majority said that anywhere from "once in a 

while" to often or very often they have to correct a problem that was supposed 

to be corrected previously by another worker. Again, this does not 

necessarily mean thajt the work is done badl^ or incompetently the first time 

a bus is brought into the shop. Instead, the problem may result from a 

number of interrelated conditions, including the following: « 

• * 

o Drivers may not be given enough mechanical training to enable them to 

identify or correctly describe malfunctions. 

i * 
o There is no service writer at a depot (except the automotive 

supervisor, who doubles as service writer). , 

r 

1 o Diagnosis is ^ften more an art than * science unless a wide array of 
test equipment! is available to mechanics, Heretofore, automotive 
services has not had adequate test equipment (see discussion in next 
chapter) . 



See Chapter 1 19, Staffing and Personnel Issues, for additional' 
discussion. Automotive 'workes are apparently expected to work on what seems 
to be a lafge number of buses each day. 



Whatever the reasons, it does look as if there are some problems in a 
generally good maintenance and repair pre/gram. While these problems do not 
•seem to be reflected in.. the state of repair or the safety of MCPS school 
buses, they do need to be addressed. 

I 

Emergency Service: School Buses v 



Frequency of Road Calls 

«? 

Exhibit 18.4 shows the number of emergency calls, or road calls, to which 
automotive services responded in EY 1981 and the percentages of drivers 
responding to a questionnaire item about "breakdown" of buses on the road. In 
the entire year, there were 2,281 calls. Since comparatively few buses are on 
the road in summer, a simple adjustment was made to obtain a school year 
number and average (see. exhibit footnote a). About 1,900 calls were made 
during the school year, or about 10 per day, and on any given day about 2 
percent of the fleet required some kind of emergency - service. At the time 
questionnaires were distributed to drivers, only four months of the school 
year had passed. It is therefore somewhat surprising that 47 percent, of the 
drivers said their buses had "broken down" on the road. However, anything at 
all that.Mn the opinion of a driver, required road service was included here,, 
no matter how minor. — 



Automotive Super visors' Opinions 

y 

4 y 

Because buses ^are inspected and serviced so frequently, the number of road 
calls and the apparent frequency of breakdown seems excessive. However, in 
interviews, automotive supervisors said that all road calls are not actual 
emergencies and do not necessarily involve mechanical failure* Instead, they 
reported, the following are responsible for a very large percentage of calls: 



\he driver turnover **rate is high, and the many new drivers do not 
have sufficient training or experience in the mechanical operation of 



buses • 



\ 



o In particular, drivers are not trained to start buses properly. They 
often .call /or road service after a few futile attempts at starting 
or, far vorse, burn out starter's and batteries by operating the 
starter torn too long a time. ^ 

o Drivers are encouraged by their instructors and by the automotive 
services staff to be careful to do nothing that will fiomplicate or 
increase the severity of mechanical problem*. Drivers therefore call 
for road service for even minor malfunctions. 
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Exhibit 18.4 



FREQUENCY OF ROAD CALLS 
SCHOOL BUSES 

(FY 1981) 



Number of Road Calls by Depot 



Shady Grove 
Bethesda 
Randolph 
Clarksburg 
Total 



629. 
432 
980 
240 * 
2,281 



School Year Average 10.2 per day 



Drivers' Repotts of "Breakdown" 



. Questionnaire Item 

"* b 
Since the beginning of the current 

school year , has your bus broken 

down on the road-while you were 

doing a run? 



Response Choice 
Yes 
. No 



' Percentages 
Of Drivers 

47 

53 



a The school year average is 10/12 of the total number of calls divided by 
185 school days, or .83 x 2,281 -.1,893.23/185 - 10.23. 

b * * 

Questionnaires were distributed .in January, so only four months of the 

school year had passed. 
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The la?t comment was not intended .to be critical. Supervisors said they 
woul4 far rather send a mechanic out on the road to tighten, .tape, or replace 
a Leaking radiator hose than to have a bus driven into the depot with a burned 
out, engine. - • 



Problems' Requiring Road Service # 

To find the mopt commQn reasons* that emergency- ^ervice Is needed, the MORE 
team obtained information about the 120 road calls that were ^ade directly to 
the (old) Area 3 pupil ^transportation office in FY 1981. It must he 
understood that The rec6rds reflected what drivers reported at the time calli 

'were made. Exhibit 18*5 shows the type of malfunction and the total .number of 
calls, by malfunction. It was .assumed that weather conditions woulc^ affect 

Operation .of the buses, so the data were broken down by Maryland's temperature 
qeaSons. * Therefoxe, also shown in Exhibit 18.4 are percentages of calls by 
malfupction and by season (see exhibit footnote a for example) • w 
♦ * i . * * 

Apparently; driverf were, often not able to identify problems, since the 
category that 1 accounted for the greatest percentage of ca^ls were malfunctions 
of unknown * origin. „ Staring problems accounted fox: the next • largest 
percentage' < 19 percent)* of the calls, and" cooling system problems for the 
third highest percentage (13 percent). Other problems accounted for 'on].y 
'small numbers and percentages of calls. There was a "seasonal" pattern to 
calls, l?ut,* as/ it turned out,, the pattern is not x primarily related to 
temperature seasons. As can *be* seen in the tcftals at the "bottom of the 
/exhibit, the greatest percentage (43 percent) of* calls was made bjffl cpen 
'September land fooyember/ In six of ( ttie ten categories of malfunction yTOtween 
50 per^t and 67 percent of the calls were made in that same period: starting 
system, cooling , system, -engine operation,* transmission, minor' miscellaneous., 
aid interior ^electrical* In paly ^ three categories did *50 percent of the, calls 
.oc&ir in the December** to .February, the . cold weather period: brakes /flat 
tires, and transmission. Iti short, in this sample, the greatest percentage of 
calls for all reasons -occurred in the first three months of the school year 
when the weather was 'mild, not during t£e Winter when the most* severe weather 
and driving conditions occtiti • 



However, .on v the • questionnaire-,' drivers were asfced how tfell the 
, following topic vas covered in tfreir pre^service training: How to fell that H 
, • daiaage could QcCut \if yo# kept on driving (when something is apparently wrong 
»*' ' with $he bus). In Chapter 9, it was % shown that 22 percent of the drivers.- said 
the topic was not well covered, and 14 percent said the topic was not covered 

at all*. V * ' % • \ 

i * ♦ 

\ All cal^ls are not "toade to pupil transportation offices. Thi£ . satnple 

of 120 , calls dofs not, therefore, represent! all road calls mfjde ,by old Area 3 * 

• ♦*> , bus drivers. c " 1 \ * v ' , • * * * 

1 * . * • . * A ^ _ * 
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Exhibit 18.5 



SAMPLE OF 120 ROAD CALLS 
BY MONTH IN OLD AREA 3 
(FY 1981) 



Nuinber and Percentage by Category - 




4 

-Malfunction** 


Sept-Nov 
N ZC 


Dec-Feb 
■ -1- *£ 


Mar- June 
N ZC 


Sub Total 


Percentage 
Grand To 


Unknown 


11 


26 


20 


48 


11 


26 


42 


- 35 


Starting, battery, 
.alternator 


15 . 


65 


8'" 


• 

35 


o 


o 


23 


19 


Cooling system 

and 'Kose^ * 


8 


50 


> 

6; 


i , 

38 - 


2 


13 


16 


13 


Engine operation 

* 


7- 


64 


3 


27 


1 


9 


11 


9' 


Brakes 


4- 


40 


5 


50 


1 


10 


* 10 


8 


Flat tire 


2 


33 


3- 


50 


1 


17 


6 




Transmission 


2 


50 


\ 


50 


. 6 


0 


4 




Steering and <t 
front end 


P 


0 


.i 


33 


2 


,67 


3 


% 


• '» 
Minor miscellaneous 


2 


67 


. i 


33 


0 


0- 


3 




Interior electrical 
(gauges r from, ,^tc.). 


1 


50 


0 


0 


1 




2 

i 


' 2 


TOTAL* AND PERCENTAGES 
OF GRAND TOTAL * - 


52." 


.43 


49 


41 


.•19 




* 120 


100 



'ft 



^Percentage by category (ZC) is the percentage of cases of a particular 

malfunction that occurred itf* the season. For example* 65 percent of thd easel *of. 

starting, Jittery, and alternator malfunction occurred between Septemb4r and 

November. * * " ^ . 



b Malfunction *as reported by drivers to area pupil transportation supervisor. See 

9 * * 

text. - «. . v • - 



These data strongly support the opinions of the automotive supervisors. The 
greatest percentage of road calls were made at the beginning of the school 
year when new drivers 1 lack of training and experience would have the most 
pronounced effect* In addition, 65 percent of -the starting problems that" 
required road service also occurred at that time, not in *the winter; and 
starting- accounted for the -highest percentage of calls that could be 
attributed to a known cause. In fact, the entire pattern evident itx_ 
Exhibit 18.4 could be explained by inexperience and lack of adequate training 
of drivers. 

Not all of the road emergencies in this sample can be explained in this way, 
of course. The highest percentage (50 percent) of brake pt^lems occurred in 
the winter when roads are wet or • covered by snow or ice. The greatest 
percentage of steering and front end problems (67*perpent) occurred in the 
spring after buses had been driven on the potholed roads of winter — but there 
were ofaly three such problems. These = are major exceptions to the overall 
pattern, and it does seem afe if drivers, rathet than inadequate maintenance of 
buses, may be responsible for a large number of road calls. 



Communication and Response to Road Caljfa 



\ 



The present organization of tWTranspprtation Division badi.y complicates and 
sometimes interferes *ith the e«ic;Lent delivery of road service to Imses. ' ks 
was discussed at length in t&apter 12, drivers and buses are assigned to both 
area pupil transportation offices and transportation depots, and drivers and 
buses from di^fe^nt administrative areas are mixed p at depots. Area of f ices 
and automotive services depots are linked by two-way radio, but only 18 buses 
in the fleet are radio equipped. Since drivers cannot contact area offices or 
depots by radio, they have to c^ll by ^telep&me and ^sometimes have to ask 
passersby to make the call for tfiem. TheSdjepot .nearest, to the' scene of a 
"breakdown" is supposed to provide road service. However, the Clarksburg 
depot does not have a t6w truck, though it catKS*nd~tfut a mechanic in a ca^, 
.and upcounty towing service is provided by the Shady Grove depot. The 
Bethesda depot normally provides road service to any MCPS vehicle that happens 
to be in 'the District of Columbia (e.g., a field trip), and* therefore its tow 
truck or service vehicle may be tfn a long distance call when help is needed 
nearby^. * 1 # 



^ 9 It is highly probable that "some of the "unknown" 'and "minor 
miscellaneous" problems tfere actually starting problems. * 

^But inexperienced drivers * would ^face these conditions for the first 
time a*hd may assume incorrectly that brakes are faulty when rgad conditions 
increase stopping distance. 
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There ire two major problems in all of this: notifying the depot that road 
service ip needed and giving the depot st^ff enough information to enable them 
to determine whether to send a tow truck or a mechanic in a service car* At 
present, it is Transportation Division policy that a driver should call an 
axea transportation office, to report a road emergency* In actual practice, 
drivers call either an area office or a depot* It is true that area office 
staff should be informed of a road emergency* However, when the driver calls 
the area office first (perhaps the only phone call possible), an area office 
staff member has to call a depot. The information the depot staff get "ia 
therefore either second- or thirdhand, depending on whether the ^drives or a 
passerby makes the original call. In either case, the depot staff cannot^talk 
to the driver to determine what the problem is or what kind of equip^wbf to 
send out. If a tow truck is needed, but the depot sends only a mechanic in a 
service vehicle, time is wasted and the cost of Service is increased. If only 
a mechanic is needeS, but a tow truck is sent out, cost of service is also 
increased. Since depots provide the emergency service, it would seem that 
interest could be balanced if drivers were instructed to call a depot and the 
depot staff called the area office. 

Despite the problems in communication, the automotive services ■ staff manages 
to provide road, service rather quickly, according to drivers. On their 
questionnaire, drivers were asked how long it usually takes from the time a 
call for service is made to either an area office or a dipot and the time help 
arrives at the scene of a breakdown. Responses wete as follows: 

, Percentages * Cumulative' . 

Of Drivers Percent 



15 .minutes or less .4 4 ^ 

Between 15 minutes and 1/2' hour 56 60 , 

Between 1/2 and 3/4 of an hour 23 * 83 

Between 3/4. of an hour and 1 hour 8 91 

More than 1 hour 7 98 

No experience (or. no responsg^ 2 - 100 

The cumulative percent column shows that 60 percent of the drivers sai4 help 
arrives within a half-hour or less, and 80 percent said help arrives within 
three-quarters of an hour or less. This is very good J^essponse time, 
especially when problems o£. communication and the 1 tTOrfi^ conditions 
prevailing in Montgomery County are taken into account. Of course^ a rather 
small percentage of drivers said thjit it takes more than an hour before help 
arrives, but it is obvious f rom the other responses that this is not typical. 



Service To- Maintenance \^ 
^ Division Trucks 

As far as the MORE staff could determine, . Maintenance 0 Division*, vehicles are 
being serviced Regularly, but there is some confusion about the service. It 
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••—is reported in Chapter 17 that managers of the Maintenance. Division said they 
do not get a preventive maintenance schedule from the Transportation Division, 
are not notified when or if a vehicle is serviced, and have no way of fihdlng 
out if work is done. The supervisor of automotive maintenance said that there 
is no preventive maintenance' schedule for any vehicles except buses and that 
any ^maintenance they get "is on a- catch-as-oatch-can basis." Nonetheless, on 
visits to the depots, the MORE staff found that depot supervisors had 
schedules for servicing Maintenance Division trucks. The problem, then, is a 
very slight breakdown in communication, not lack of service. All depot 
supervisors said that Maintenance Division mechanics did not adhere to 
v schedules. Therefore, the depot staff solve the problem by taking care of the 
Srtiole process from scheduling (in two cases with the help of Maintenance 
cTfeifks) to getting the trucks into the shop at. times they are not in use. 

This does not necessarily mean that the service is equal to that given to 
school buses, and there is some evidence that service is not provided on an 
optimal schedule. Auto mechanics, service workers, and ' tire repairers were 
asked on their questionnaire to evaluate the preventive maintenance schedule 
for vehicles other than school buses. The questions and percentages of 
workers responding in different ways are shown in Exhibit 18.6. While it is 
true that 50* percent or more of the workers said that » schedules are about 
right, substantial percentages said that lubrication and oil change (24 
percent), engine tune.up (22 percent), and checking tires (30 percent) are not 
-^done often -enough. However, while these responses raise some doubts, they 
are no evidence that service to vehicles Mother than school buses is 
inadequate, since adequacy of a preventive maintenance program is determined 
by many variables: manufacturers' specifications and recommended service 
" intervals, . *YR e and '<l ua * it: y of lubricants, miles logged 3 by individual 
.vehicles, etc. » V — < 



1 Compare to Exhibit la). 2ft where it is shown . that* only very small 
percentages said that^luWcatJLon and oil changes (4 percent), tune-up (7 
percent), and" tire ch^ck^p pejKient\ are not performed often enough on school 



buses. 



. » f • ' s 

^The MORE staff did not (have the resources to carry out a study of all 
of these variables or an analysis) of repair orders .on Maintenance Division 



vehicles. 
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Exhibit 18.6 * * 

AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES STAFF'S 3 
RESPONSES TO* QUESTIONS ABOUT 
'SERVICE TO VEHICLES OTHER THAN SCHOOL BUSES 



\ 



Questions 



Response Choices 



Percentages 
Of Respondents 



In your opinion is the following 
maintenance done by the usual 
schedules done too often, at 
^about the right intervals-, or 
not often enough? 

Lubrication, o^Ll change, and general 
check up of vehicles other than 
school buses 



ic^it 



Basic tjine up of other vehicles 
(plugs, points, timing and /or 
electronic ignition) 



Check, repair, or replace tires 
of other vehicles 




Too often 7 

About right 59, 

Not often enough 24 

No opinion (no response) 10 

Too often 4 

Abdufc right 50 

Not ,oxten enough 22 

No opinion (no response^ * 24 

Too often '2* 

About right ^ 52 

Not often enough 30 

No opinion (no response) 16 



Auto mechanics, auto service workers/ and tire repairers taken as a group. 
Some workers could not have opinions about some of the questions, which 
accounts for the high percentage of responses in thatr category. 
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Discussion 

Bus Maintenance Schedule 



At first glance, the preventive maintenance schedule for school buses may seem 
to be excessive* Hoyever, the monthly service check is primarily a safety 
check that provides for frequent adjustments and. repairs* Drivers 
evaluations of the" service and of the condition of their buses attest to the 
success of the program* , 



Notifying Drivers of Missed Appointments 

Ideally, drivers should be notified that they have not made or have missed 
appointments in time to get the bus into the shop when service is needed, not 
the following month. While the "new" system for identifying and notifying 
negligent drivers has not yet been tested (as of the time this is written) , it 
is difficult to see how it will work bettet than the previous one* In the 
past, the 'monthly exception report on which the new system is based has nht 
been produced until the third week in the new month. Even if it is produced 
in the first week of the new month (an optimistic estimate), area 
transportation supervisors would not get the information and could not notify 
drivers until about the second week. By that" time, the missed appointment 
could not be made up, and it would be time to make another pne anyway. The 
vehicle exception report could probably be produced weekly or every other week 
of a current month, but it would contain the bus numbers of non-delinquent 
drivers who have made appointments, but ,whose buses have not yet been, 
serviced. % * 

Here is yet another case in which assigning a dispatcher to each depot might 
eliminate a problem entirely, especially since it involves only about 20 to 30 
drivers a month. -Until tiyit tfme, however, the Transportation Division should 
be .required to develop a workable system that notifies drivers in time to get 
their buses into a shop according to schedule > not a month later.. It may be a 
simple tuatter of posting warnings * on the large notice boards at depot 
entrances — though someone would have to *be made responsible for doing so. 



Tire Maintenance * * 

« * " w * 

A better system or schedule fop inspecting, repairing, and replacing tires 
also seems to be needed. It is not that tire failure is a major problem, as 
witnessed by the fact that in the sample of road emergencies • presented in 
Exhibit 18.5, only six (5 percent), were attributed to flat tires. , However, in 
Chapter 9 it was shown that the rear-end * collision is^ one of the mote common 
bus accidents. 'It is possible that inadequately maintained tires could be one 
of the causes. Whatever the ca^fe, tires should be maintained as .well as any 
other jcoqjgonent of a school .bus. In the immediate future, automotive services, 
managers and supervisors can encourage mechanics and service workers to 

* ■ ^ — , < 
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inspect tires more closely and report problems to depot supervisors. At 
longer range, a less cumbersome tire maintenance system may have to tie 
developed, This might involve increasing staff and getting additional heavy 
equipment* v It is , something that automotive services managers need to 
investigate. * * 



Bus Repair Service 

/ 

Like the rest of the preventive maintenance ^program, the repair service for 
buses is good, though there are apparently two problems. Automotive services 
staff said that when a bus is in for one of its many check-ups, they do not 
always have time to make the adjustments and minor repairs that heaH off more 
serious malfunctions. This is, in part, a matter of staffing, which is 
discussed in Chapter 20. The other problem is mi sdiagn osis of mechanical 
problems, which wastes both time and money. This will Tfci dealt with in the 
next chapter. , ^ 

Bus* Emergency Service 

There is good evidence that drivers may not be given adequate training in the 
mechanical operation of buses and are responsible for many unnecessary road 
emergency calls (especially starting, and/* probably problems with cooling 
system, * engine operation, and brakes). Thorough training in mechanic 
operation of buses must, therefore be added to the improved driver training 

program discussed at length in Chapter 9. 

» ■ 

• 

Present Transportation Division policy increases communication problems and 
apparently wastes time and money. When^ a road emergency occurs, a driver 
should first call the nearest depot, not an area transportation office*, 
^because it is the depot that will send help. This would ' enable the depot 
staf f to determine exactly What kind, of help is needed. Of bourse, in some 
circumstances the depot should immediately inform the appropriate area office 
by radio: in the case of an accident, for example, or when a bus load of 
children 4s stranded on the w^ to or from school. In other circumstances, 
the area office would not havg to be informed at all. , ,~ 

r f * 

Th^ whole problem of communication in emergencies points up the need for a 
dispatcher /at e&ch depot as recommended in Chapter 15. A well trained 
dispatcher would be called in all emergencies and would arrange for the 
appropriate service. In Chapter 15, it is alscf recommended that all buses 
should eventually be equipped with two-yay radios, which would eliminate 
communication problems almost entirely. 
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Service to Maintenance Division 



The interdivisional confusion about the service provided to Maintenance 
Division trucks Should be eliminated. At two depots. Maintenance D^'i" 
ct3»^«r involved in making schedules, and there is no reason why the 
■division's staff at the other two depots should not be similarly involved. At 
S rif of creating unnecessary paperwork the Maintenance Division central 
office could be provided with ..copies of the schedules. If fjPJJJJ 6 
schedule is inadequate 'because the automotive services staf f U too small. 
Transportation Division managers should document the case for additional staff 
and make appropriate budget recommendations. 



f 

* Recommendations 



f. 



Informing Drivers of Missed Appointments 

o The director of the Transportation Division should be required to develop 
a more simple, effective, and timely* system for identifying drivers w 
have missed or not made service appointments. The fo^gg? should be 
included i , ' 



.... ^ >:jsv 

. When appointments have been made but missed, ^identifidiitW of the 
' negligent 4 driver within the same week or in time oak* another^ 
appointment in the same month _ , ^ 

Weekly notification of drivers^ho have not majie Appointments -Hp to 
. that time ' 

o' The MORE staffs recommendation that the position- of dispatcher .be created 
and that a dispatcher be assigned to each- depot should be implemented (see 
Chapter 15 and elsewhere in Part II) . ( » 



r 



Preventive Maintenance 



o Automotive services managers and supervisors should encourage mechanics 
° ' and auto service Workers to inspect tires more, closely and . to report 
problems to depot supervisors. ' 
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o The director of ,the Transportation* Division should instruct automotive 
services managers, to investigate the following a^id produce a report in time 
for the following fiscal year's budget n^dfotiatiohs: 



• The present system r for maintaining tifces, including , .storage,^ 
inspection, maintenance, and repair or replacement 

• Improvemeat«-^t?fOT^) needed in the system / 
. Budget implications of needed imprbvements 



Bug Repair Service 

o Automotive services managers should be directed to determine the number of 
buses staff must work on per shift, the amount 6f time allowed to carry out 
inspection and maintenance* and the number and type of jobs that cannot be 
done in the time^ avail^blT If there are staffing implications, a report 
should be pro3uced in tfimkfor the following year's budget review* 

o Additional diagnostic and test equipment should be provided for (see 
following ^chapter) in fiturcr bodgets. f 



Bus Emergency Service f # 

o All buses should eventually be equipped with two-way radios {see Chapter 
• 15). , . - 4 ' . * 

' i * * • * * 

o Drivers should be instructed to contact a repiir depot,* not the area pupil 
transportation office, in # a*road emergency apd ^the supervising automotive 
mechanic should be responsible for informing the! proper Area office. * 

V ' 

o In 1 addition to the recommendations for the improvement of driver training 
that are made in Chapter 9, drivers must receive, thorough training in the 
mechanical operation of buses. 



' Service to Maintenance Division 4 

r ♦ * 

• \ ; ■ - a • : * * • 

o The director of* the Transportation Division should determine the adequacy 
of the.preveit^ve maihtehance being provided to vehicles other than school 
buses* . 1 . m • 

> ®, « 

o Jf vehicles other than buses are > not beings serviced regularly, the 
division director should make a report on budget implications if additional 
Staff and equipment are needed to provJ.de adequate maintenance. 
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* CHAPTER 19 ' . 

DEPOT AND SHOP PROBLEMS 

J 

Introduction * 

Decentralization of the automotive depots was a sound 'Idea (see Chapter 12), 
but it was nbt carried out entirely wel^and, in a sense, has not yet been 
completed. Some facilities are inadequate*, and this either interferes with 
the delivery of automotive services or increases their cost.. It is possible 
that at the time the decentralization plan was conceived and the facilities 
were designed, it was not^ Anticipated that the numbers of pupil transportation 
services, drivers, tnises, and automotive services would increase ( to their 
present levels. In addition, budget restrictions or cuts have, over the 
years, also had their impact on depot facilities, equipment, and working 
conditions. 



Parking Lots * , 

* 

Where Buse s Are Park ed " , • ' 
1 ~ , , « 

One of the best reasons for^the decentralization of automotive services was to 
provide parking for school buses, which were formerly parked in a massive 
N traffic jam at the Lincoln Center or^anywhere else' in ttfie county. that apace 
'could be found. Now, the majority of buses are parked at the £our depots and. 
are generally nearer to the schools they serve; This reduces deadhead 11 
mileage from depots to the .beginning of bus 'routes 'and therefore saves fuel., 
But not all buses are parked on depot lots, and this creates, some problems. 

According to the supervisors of automotive maintenance J there is not enough 
parking space at the four depots for all of , the 672 buses in the fleet (vhich 
includes spare buses). „ There is presently room for 12 additional buses at the 
Bethesda depot, and space for 7 more can be created: • The Shady GrovS* depot 
can* also accommodate more buses, • and . additional parking space can be 
created. At Randolph and Clarksburg, there is not enough room for all of t 
.the buses presently assigned to these depots.. Space can be created, but at 
somelcost to MCPS. . ; * 



At present, 118, or nearly 20 percent of the fleet, are not parked " oh depot 
lots. About 2h are parked on the lots of Sherwood and Paint Branch High 
Schools* The remaining 94 buses are. parked at drivers 1 homes. Some drivers 
are allowed to park buses at home because they live close to their routes. 
This reduces "deadhead" mileage frpm depot to, route, saves fuel, and is a 
convenience to MCPS. However, , this is not true in all 94 cases. In 1977, 
when decentralization was just beginning, there were only two large lots, one 
at the Lincoln Center and one at the new Randolph depot (others had not yet 
been built). At that tinie, a number of drivers were allowed to park buses at 
home, because their homes jtere .nearer to their routes than either of the two 
depots'. As the other depots were built, some of these drivers continued to 
park their buses at home despite the fact that the newer depots were just as 
close or closer to their routes than their homes. Now, drivers whp origiiially 
had what is considered a privilege want to park their buses at their home even 
though .there is no longer any economical justification for their doing so. At 
the time of .this writing, the matter is an MCCSS,E issue, and it is obviously 
not knowy how it will be resolved. 



Control and Maintenance Problems 




When buseta/'Bre not parked on depot lots, the amount of control supervisors 
have oWr .drivers and buses is reduced. Off -depot parking also ericdurages or 
makes it possible fop a certain .number of drivers to use buses for personal 
errands. While this practice, may not be widespread, the supervisor of 
automotive maintenance said that some of the take-home buses seem to use 
excessive amounts of fuel~-which negates the intended benefit to MCPS. 
Finally, when the driver of a take-home bus is a*bsent, the bus is npt 
available at the depot for a substitute. Some substitute drivers refuse to go 
to a. regular driver's, home to pick up a bus. This means a . substitute has to" 
be given a spare bus that is supposed £o be on hand at the depot for 
emergencies. . , 

Off-depot, parking makes it more difficult for ihe automotive services staff to 
schedule preventive maintenance. Buses that are parked on depot lots can be 
taken into the shop whenever th&y are, not in use, and ttie automotive staff can 
t^ke advantage of this* When a driver misses an appointment, for example, 
another" bus, perhaps one that is scheduled for service the following day, can 
be worked on if it is on the depot lot. On snow days, half dpys, and school 
holidays (when other MCPS units, are open) % mechanics can also work on buses 
parked at the depots. , Buses parked off-depot are obviously not so easily 
accessible. , 



That is, at both Bethesda and Shady Groyie there^is land along fence 
lines or land which is being used" for purposes othptfthan parking that can be 
made into parking space. • 
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Vandalism and Security 

Vandalism may be less of a problem now than it was in the past* Since the 
first year of decentralization, £he costs of repairing damage to buses caused 
by vandalism have been as follows: 

Fisca l Year Repair Cost 

1977 $35,6,7* 

1978 32,811 

1979 41,656, 

1980 21,281 ' 

1981 17,160* 



A two year decrease, however, is not necessarily evidence of trend; and, in 
any event, $17,160 & equal to $93 a day for every day in the school year (or 
the salary of one teacher, etc.)* Furthermore, serious damage to just one bus . 
at some time in the future— especially damage that cp*s€5~an accident— could 
prove very costly. Security of parking lots is tljerafore a potential, if not 
an imnnnediate problem. 

Depots and the Sherwood High School lot are lighted" at night. Except at ' 
Clarksburg where there is no night 'shift (and at Sherwood), mechanics and 
service workers move vehicles in and otit of shops and walk around lots to 
locate vehicles -that are to" be serviced* Still, the depot lots are large, and ^ 
many areas are darker in deep shadow. Depot supervisors reported that anyone 
who wanted to vandalize a vehicle could walk onto, a lot dt night, do the 
t damage, and walk off without, being seen. 



Lighting and Vehicle Identification 

Some mechanics and auto service workers reported that inadequate lighting of. 
depot lots and the way in which some vehicles are identified clauses them to 
waste time (hence money). MCPS Vehicles are identified by number, e.g., M-42 
might be a Maintenance Division truck. The numbers are used on service 
schedules to tell mechanics what vehicles are to be worked on. Mechanics said 
that new, small numbers have been put on Maintenance Division" vehicles in 
inconspicuous places. Workers cannot see the numbers in the dark and waste 
time wandering around the lots searching for the vehicles they are to work 
on. They proposed that lighting be improved^ and that larger numbers should be 
put on bumpers where they can be seen easily. 



Scturce: Vehicle Repair Costs Summary Rfeport for e/ich of the years \ 
given. Included is- the cost of damage caused by pupils while riding the 
buses, which, of course, is unrelated to where buses are parked. v ♦ ' 
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Additional Parking Lotg 



For the reasons that have already been discussed, the director of the 
Transportation Division, in a memorandum to the asi&ciate superintendent, of 

Supportive Services (August 12, 1981), recommended that additional parking m 

lots be established. His recommendation included the following points, most 
of which are paraphrased here: • 

0 

o Small secure parking lots should be established "in the more remote . 
areas of the county' 1 like . Poolesville, Damascus, Sherwood, 
Burtonsville, etc. 

V 

o Each facility would provide parking space for buses ..and refueling 
service* 

# 

* 

o An auto mechanic and perhaps an auto service worker ~wo&l<J be stationed 
at each facility to provide minor maintenance* 

o 'Each lot would "provide a gathering point for drivers who now never 
report to work at any MCPS facility until they arrive at a School with 
— pupils on their buse^ or at the depots to refuel." 

o These area lots would reduce transportation costs and % provide 
necessary security for buses. 

» 

While the recommendation is worthy of further consideration, a cost and 
feasibility study had not yet been made at the time of this report* . 



Depot Buildings 



Randolph Garage 



In the typical detfot, the service bays, which are work stations* with vehicle 
lifts, occupies most of the building space. Ip interviews, supervisors of the 
Shady Grove, Clarksburg* and Bethesda depots did not 'say anything about 
inadequate work space, and it must therefore be assumed that this is not a 
problems at these depots. However, it is obvious that the facilities at the 
Randolph depot are inadequate. The garage is very small and has only three 
lifts *(work stations), despite the fact that the depot staff ,are responsible 
for the maintenance of more than 200 school buses. Furthermore, according to 
the depot supervisor, one pf the lifts is not designed to hold even, a 
Maintenance Division truck, to say nothing of being able to support a school 
bus.f^i^e there *are only two trftly functional lifts, some % mechanical work 
mustr be . done on the .prarking lot XiA rain, cold, and snow if the work is 
essential) • 
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Office and Other Space 



The shop office is the otily place where a supervisor can talk with drivers 
about mechanical problems, and do all of the clerical work associated frith 
repair orders. However, offices are typically small and cramped. The area 
Around the office is usually crowded by drivers who are lined up to make 
appointments for service. The only waiting room and place for drivers to take 
shelter from the -weather is the staff lunch room. It is annoying to the depot 
staff that they do not have a quiet, uncrowded place in whi,ch to eat lunch. 



Drivers in Shops 

It was reported by supervisors and other depot staff ,that drivers wander in 
and out of shop at will, posing a nuisance and a danger. While every loss of 
a tool cannot be blamed on drivers, it was said that drivers "borrow" tools 
and fail to return them. Drivers get in the way of workers and sometimes 
engage in dangerous horseplay. It was reported, for example, that a driver 
accidentally caused a lift to lower, nearly injuring a mechanic. The 
complaint, again of both supervisors and other staff, was that there are no 
rules governing the' presence or behavior of drivers in shops. 



Maintenance^Of Shop Equipment 

Exhibit 19.1 is a partial, list of the shop equipment found at automotive 
depots. Both the safety of workers and the efficiency of the garage operation 
hinge on the state of repair and functioning of everything listed in the 
exhibit. Yet apparently, preventive maintenance and repair of shop equipment 
were not adequately provided for in the decentralization* plan. The following 
are paraphrased from a memorandum from the director of the Transportation 
Division to shop supervisors: V 

The Maintenance Division, is charged with the repair oft such things as 
lifts and doors, but recent budget cuts have curtail^ tt/eir ability to 
carry out this responsibility. 



•o 



Jhe Maintenance Division has never been staffed to provide a program 
pf inspection and preventive maintenance of automotive shop equipment. 



Memorandum, Dr. Larry Skinner to Shop Supervisors , Shop Equipment 
Inspection, Preventive Maintenance, and Repair Program, *)Aplril 14, 1981. 
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Exhibit 19.1 



SHOP EQUIPMENT REQUIRING ( * 
PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 2 



o Vehicle lifts 

o Overhead doors 

o Gas pumps 

o Air compressors 

o Tire changers 

o Steam cleaners 



Major Equipment 

p o Bus washes (motors, brushes, etc.) 

o Lube and oil dispensers A 

o Air hoses and reels « 

o Exhaust systems 

o Fropt end alignment machines 



Miscellaneous "Equipment 



o Jacks 

o Parts washers 

o Battery chargers 

o Brake rivet machines 

o Arc welders 



o Grinders ' 
b * Wheel dollies 
o Presses 

o Portable' compressors and generators 
o Gas welders 



a Source: Memorandum, Dr. Larry Skinner to Mr. Dewey Chaney, Transportatio 
Shop Equipment Inspection, April 14, 1981 
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o Literally thousands of dollars are being spent on outside vendors for 
. the 'repair of shop equipment, an amount that could be reduced by an 
in-house inspection, maintenance, and repair program. 

o Since the Maintenance Division cannot provide the Wessary service, 
Transportation has to carry out its own program. However while 
maintenance of shop equipment falls in the "performs related *ork a.s 

* required" section of the job description of automotive mechanics, only 
Volunteers are assigned such jobs. 

o Thus far, one mechanic has volunteered to provide- ^PJ*'*"; 
preventive maintenance, , and repair on shop equipment , in the four 
Repots. t 

This internal and partial solution to a major problem - is obviously not a 
substitute for a comprehensive inspection, maintenance, and repair program. 



Inadequate Test Equipment 

in the discussion of the repair service in the last chapter, it was shown that 
mechanical problems are* not always .solved, the first time a vehicle is taken 
W the shop. It was suggested * that incorrect diagnosis (more commonly 
Tiled "trouble shooting")- may be responsible for this ^J* 0 *' 
automotive services has not had adequate testing equipment. Mechanics have 
their own tools, including timing lights, vacuum .guages, tachometers, etc., 
and MCPS provide them a'tool allowance. However, depots have not, in the 
past, been equipped with the larger, mot* complex, and more precise test 
equipment characteristically found in large, modern repair shops In fact 
some of the' analyzers the depots do have are said ,to haye been acquired 
secondhand from'high school auto shops Supervising "^^f^ ^ 
that MCPS is paying dearly for. this lack of equipment. One of them said that 
mechanics trouble 8 shoot by experience, not by use of equipment and that they 
have'to be wrong some of the time. This means that MCPS- pays at least 
e for soml repairs once for the one based on the incorrect diagnosis and 
aeain to correct the real malfunction. Furthermore, it was reported, a 
mechanic will sometimes replace a whole assembly or system even though only 

. one part may actually be malfunctioning-though the mechanic would not know 

* which part unless he had the ^proper -test equipment. 



4 The FY 1983 budget provides almost $34,000 for the purchase of shop 
equipment, twice the amount allowed in FT. 1982 and almost three times the 
amount allowed in FY 1981, It remains to be seen if this amount will offset 
the effects of previous underbudgeting. . . 

- because, as in medicine, a number of different' mechanical malfunctions 
can produce the same external symptom. 
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Shop Manuals And Other References • % 

, • . ; # % r - • • • ' 

No mechanic can or should be v expected to know the precise specifications 
(point gap, gpark pliig gap, valve olearance, etc*) for every v.ehicle in the 
MCPS ^leet. Therefore, up-to-date shop manuals and other references that 
give specifications should be available at the depots. Automotive workers, 
were asked on their questionnaire to answer questions about the use and 
availability of references. Exhibit 19.2 shows the results. A large majority 
(76 percent) sai4 'mechanics and'other workers us* manuals when they have to 
make, precise adjustments* A plurality of workers (W percent) said, however,/ 
that up-to-date manuals covering all makes of vehicles they work on are not 
available, f^nd 50 percent said that there are not enough of those that are 
available. There was no agreement about other references (lube charts, etc.), 
but the pattern of . response suggests that they are not generally available. 
In comments written on the questionnaire, a number of mechanics said that shop 
manuals for newly purchased vehicle^ are often not available at all. However, 
the supervisor of automotive maintenance reported that MCPS specifications 
require that shop manuals be included in the purctrase of new buses and that 
manuals are delivered. 



Parts And Supplies 



Distribution System 



t ' 4 , • 

Parts and suppfies for all depots are ordered, received, checked, and 
distributed by the automotive services 1 central office staff at Shady 
Grove. ' They are gdelivered to the .depots by a go-called parts runner, who is 
dispatched by radio. The. parts runner also picks up and * delivers parts 
when thef have to be purchased from a local vendor. Each depot has its own 



6* " ' 

Many adjustments require measurement to an accuracy of hundredths or 
thousandths of an inch. Specifications differ by vehicle type, matmfacturer, 
and model year. * Shpp manuals give specifications and also typically show 
"exploded" views of mechanical parts*. 

7 '0nly the issues that bear directly on the deliver*/ of service are 
included here. A discussion of inventory and controls appears in Part IV, the 
auditor's report* * fc * 

J 8_. * £ ' - ** ■ ■ 

V. The position of parts runner, Y though absolutely essentia]!, is not 

provided for as^ a staff position in the budget. ' See. Chaptfer 20 for 

discussion. . 
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fixhibit 19.2 



AUTOMOTIVE WORKERS 1 RESPONSES TO • QUESTIONS 
ABOUT TfiE AVAILABILITY AND USE .OF SHOP MANUALS 



Questions 

T)o mechanics and other workers 
use shop manuals, spec sheets, 
and other guides when they have 
to make £t> adjustment that 
requires precise measurement 
(points, valve clearance, etc.)? 

*\ 

x At your depot are there up-to-date 
shop manuals covering all makes of 
vehicles you work on? f 

Are there enough shop manuals so 
that all workers can use thetfi without 
having to wait for somebody else to 
finish with one? 

Besides shop manuals, are other 
things like manufacturers' guides, 
spec* sheets, and lubrication charts 
available for your use? 



Response Choice 

Yes 
No 

Can't judge 



Yes 
No 

Can't judge 

Yes 
No 

Can't' judge 



Yes 
No 

Can't judge 



Percentage . 
Of Respondents 

76 
9 

15^ 



37 
46 
.17 

33 
50 
17 



39 
39 
22 



7 



a Auto mechanics, auto service workers, Wd tire repairers taken as a group. 

b Some categories of workers could not. jutjge the availability of use of 
manuals and-^Qther sources of mechanical information, which accounts for high 
percentages of inability to judge. . " ' 
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stock room, which is supervised by a parts clerk. A system is therefote in 
pJLace, but ,the delivery of parts is a problem which interferes with the 
delivery of- service and wastes automotive workers 1 time. Automotive 
supervisors repprted that .deliveries are not scheduled regularly and that the 
parts runner may appear ap any time during the day, or not appear at all on 
some days. This, they said, 'means that the depot* parts clerk sometimes had to 
go to Shady Grove to 'get parts, a practice which further wastes time, 
increases costs*! (ftiel) , and leaves the stockroom either closed or 
unsupervised. 



Availability of Parts and Supplies • * . 

The mechanical staff were asked some questions on their, questionnaire about 
the availability of parts and supplies. Results are shown in Exhibit 19.3* 
Twenty-six percent said that the parts they need are not available at a depot 
more than 10 times a week, 48 percent said this is true 6 or more times a 
week, and 76 percent said it occurs 3 times or more a week. Unlike parts, 
supplies like oil, grease, solvents, etc., can be used on any vehicle and can 
be stored in bulk. Fifty percent of the workers said they are never or almost 
never without supplies, 'and, only 15 percent said they lack supplies 3 tithes a 
week or more. When asked how long it takes to* &et parts* or supplies after 
they have been ordered at the depot, 52 percent of the workers said they get 
them either one work ,day or, more* than one day* later. Only 41 percent said 
they get parts and supplies at the time- they are needed. 

According to depot supervisor, vehicles have been kept out 4 of service for lack 
of parts. They cited the following examples: 4 



• Part Needed 'fime Out Of Service 

Tie rod 4 weeks 

Bumper % 6 weeks 

Gas tank, 3 months 

One of the supervisors said that a bus assigned to his depot needed a motor 
mount and that, the part had been on order for two months. The bus should not 
have been in service, he said, but had to be kept on the road anyway. ? 

The internal parts distribution system does not account for all delays in 
getting essential* pdrts to depots. The supervisor of automotiv/e maintenance 
said that under present economic conditions dealers have apparently reduced 
their inventories and that it* now takes longer th^n before to get some parts. 



4 * 
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Exhibit 19.3 

t 

AUTOMOTIVE WORKERS 1 RESPONSES tfo QUESTIONS* 
• ABOUT PARTS AND SUPPLIES 



Questions 



Response Choices 



Percentage ^ 
Of Respondents 



How often in the work wetek 
do you find £hat some part(s) 
^you need /or a job aren*t 
available at your depot?* 



How often in the work week do 
you find that some supplies 
(solvent, liquid wrench, etc.) 
you need for a job aren v *t 
available at your depot? 



If your depot parts department 
doesn*t have some part(s) or 
supplies you need to finish a 
job, how soon do you usually get 
what you* need after you f ve told 
the parts clerk or supervisor? 



Never or* almost never 4 

1-2^ times a week 15 

3-5 times a week 28 

6-10 times a week - 22 

More th'^n 10 times 26 

t Can f t judge 5 

Never or almost never 50 

1-2 times a week 30 

3-5 times a week 4 

6-10 times a week 2 

More than 10 times 9 

Can*t judge 5 

In less than an hour 2 
Within 1-2 hours % 17 

Within 2-3 hours % 9 
More than 3 hours, but 

in same shift' 13 
No same shift, but by 

next styift . 26 

More than one work day 

later * . 26 

Can't judge * 7 



\ 



a Auto mechanics, auto service worker, and tire .repairers taken as a group. 
b Some categories of workers could not make judgments in all cases. 
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Rebuilding Parts 



Rebuilding parts is a way to save money ♦ Automotive supervisors reported, 
however, that because there are now so many buses and other vehicles to be 
maintained, there is insufficient time in which to carry out an extensive 
parts rebuilding program* They said, at present nearly all rear ends, 
transmissions, and alternators are being rebuilt. A few starters are also ' 
being rebuilt. They said that if there were time, other parts could also be 
rebuilt at some savings to MCPS. " 



Discussion ^ 

» « * 

Parking for Buses % > / 

The whole issue of v parking buses^turns out to be more difficult and complex 
than might be expected* Certainly, one problem can bp solved easily: the 
difficulty, automotive services staff have locating vehicles on parking lots at 
night. Vehicle identification numbers can be ma<Je of light-reflecting tape, or 
stenciled with reflecting paint. The numbers ^an J>e made large enough to see 
at night and put on both bumpers, of vehicles. . ^ 

Unfortunately, the interrelated problem^ of inadequate parking space at, depots 
apd off-depot parking cannot be solved ea^Lly and cheaply. As was said in the 
introduction to this chapter, decentralization oi depots has not yet been 
completed, or, perhaps more accurately, events have overwhelmed the original 
plan. About 20 percent of * the' bus fleets, must now ,be parked off-depot. 
Because buses are parked off-depot, there are- problems of supervisory control 
over how buses are used and of scheduling maintenance. If the original intent 
of the*. decentralization plan (improving parking facililties, reducing mileage, 
and saving fuel) is to be realized, the situation canttot be allowed, to' 
continue. In the near, future, parking space can be increased at the two 
depots where there* is room for expansion and where Transportation" Division 
managers believe expansion is economical. Buses that are now parked at 
drivers 1 homes without ample and documented financial justification should be 
parked^ at depots. , Until additional parking facilities are established, 
there is a need to study t>he whole issue of parking, buses at drivers 1 homes to 
ensure that future decisions are fair to all m drivers 'and that they are 
actually in the financial interest of .MGPS. , 




9 , 
The MORE staff cannot become involved ; in or • d*al wifch^ the personnel 

and MCCSSE issues of privilege aitd ; seniority wnich may be -involved. The 

»~ 'problem here is a f ifiancialfone, and the solutibn offered is based entirely on 

financial considerations. 0 s , * . 

V •• . s 
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At longer range, the division director's recommendation to establish satellite 
parkitfg lots in remote areas" needs to be studied very carefully. Additional 
jsecure parking lots are needed. However, implementing the director s proposal 
would requirev^dditional fuel storage and pumping facilities, fencing, lights, 
and additional Staff (mechanics and auto service workers) . Therefore, either 
the Transportation Division, another MCPS unit (Facilities, Planning, 
Construction and Capital Projects), or an external contractor should make a 
thorough study of cost benefits to MCP.S. 

The lighting and security of present depot lots and, perhaps of the Sherwood 
rot, are potential, if not immediate problems. However, if satellite parking 
lots are ever established, especially in remote areas of the county, lighting 
and security of those lots will also be problems. It would therefore seem 
prudent for Transportation Division managers and representatives of the School 
Security Office and the Division of Construction and Capital Projects (and 
perhaps other units) to study the problem and make recommendations for 
effective security. It must be remembered here that the safety and security 
of staff are involved, because during a large part of the school year it is 
dark when drivers pick up and drop off buses at lots. ■ 



Depot Bujldings 

« • 

Garage facilities' at the Randolph depot are' inadequate for the number of 
vehicles to be serviced there. One of the lifts borders on being dangerous and 
'is not ^used. Additional work sp*ace and at least one additional lift capable 
of supporting a school bus N are badly. needed. 

There are no separate facilities at the depots for drivers. In Chapter 15, it 
was recommended that trailers- or temporary buildings should be set up fb serve 
as shelters and waiting rooms. This would probably be cheaper than 
constructing new buildings. Regardless of what is or is not done about 
shelter, drivers must be kept out of the shops for their own protection, for 
the safety' of the automotive service staff, and for the"good of MCPS. The , 
managers of the Transportation Division should take immediate steps ( to effect 
this,' 'though it is possible that 'the Board of Education may eventually have to 
enact a safety regulation. i 

if' ' ' * ' 

,'i 

Maintenance of Shop Equipment 

The safety of automotive services workers and the efficient delivery of 
service depend»on the adequate maintenance of shop equipment. The director of 
the Transportation Division is undoubtedly right in saying that money can be 
saved by a good in-house preventive maintenance program. Allowing a volunteer 
automotive mechanic to do the job is a stopgap measure, not a program, . no 
matter how competent the mechanicmay.be. As MCPS divisions are organized, 
the Maintenance Division should have responsibility for maintaining automotive 

* « v * « 

* i 
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shops and some shop equipment. However, as the director, of the Transportation 
Division pointed out, the Maintenance Division has never been staffed to 
provide a full pro'gram of inspection and preventive maintenance. Perhaps it 
should be. But if the Maintenance Division took on the responsibility 
(assuming adequate funding and staffing), the division voul^probably have to 
assign a> mechanic almost full tim<5_ to the automotive depots. The mechanic 
would therefore be more under the control of automotive services than of the 
Maintenance Division. Furthermore, a 'deluge of paper work would be generated 
because the Maintenance Division mechanic would have XQ/wr±te work orders for 
all jobs large and small and the work orders Vould have to be processed. In 
the long run, , there -would be far fewer problems if a new and additional - 
fullf-time position of; shop equipment mechanic were provided for in the 
Transportation Division budget. Of course, the director of the 'division 
should be required to provide adequate documentation of costs and potential 
savings before the position is created. 



Test Equipment 



The FY 1983 budget provides nearly '$35,000 for s the purchase of "sho 
equipment. It^s possible that the problem of the lack of test equipment wills^^/ 
be solved or' at least mitigated, andHLt would therefore be premature to make ^ 
recommendations here. 



Shop Manuals 



With hand-held test equipment and a^ood ear, an experienced mechanic who has 
worked on the same < vehicles for years can do an adequate job without a shop 
manual. However, there are good reasons for having * manuals and ,other 
references > in automotive shops. As was pointed out earlier, some adjustments 
require precision of measurement to thousandths of an inch (or in degrees of 
arc, etc.), .and mechanics cannot always be expected to remember these 
measurement^ for every vehicle in the MCPS fleet. Specifications may change" 
from one mod?l year to another, and mechanics need to know the specifications 
for newly purchased vehicles. Manuals are useful in "trouble shooting," since 
they typically give exploded views of * mechanical parts and sometimes have, 
sections on diagnoses. -Finally, as will be shown in the next chapter, 
automotive service workers are given the opportunity to become mechanics. 
While they are in training, they should be required to consult - manuals before 
being allowed to make delicate adjustvents. 



j ^See ' Exhibit 19.1 for the variety of equipment that has to be 
inspected, maintained, and repaired. " 
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For these* reasons, automotive services managers and supervisors should make ^an 
inventory of the present stock of shop manuals and other, references. 
Additional materials should be ordered if necessary, and if funds are not, 
available, they should be provided in future budgets. Shop manual** for new 
buses are included in bids, but mechanics' responses to questionnaires suggest 
that a sufficient quantity of manuals may 'not be ordered or delivered. 

Whether mechanics and auto service workers use shop manuals when they should 
is another question since manuals are of no value if they are not used. The 
direct!* of the Transportation Division, should therefore require the, 
supervisor of automotive maintenance to investigate actual shop practice. ^ If 
it is £ound that manuals are not consulted at appropriate times, especially by 
relatively inexperienced mechanics, policies shotrld be established and 
enforced. 



Parts and Supplies • * 

i 

The distribution of- supplies and parts from the Shady Grove depot to *dhe other 
depots is another uncompleted part of the decentralization plan, that . 
interferes with the delivery of service.. The position of parts runner should 
be created and provided for in the budget (see next chapter f or discussion) . 
In present circumstances, it probably makes good sense to dispatch the parts 
runner' by radio. However, a» more, regular and dependable delivery schedule 
.also needs to be developed and implemented. Depot parts clerks- should have to 
go to Shady Grove and get parts and supplies only rarely or, preferably, not 
at all." H 



/ 

» ? 
Rebuilding Parts 

Even though rebuilding parts is* a way to save motley, it is somewhat difficult 
to see how the parts rebuilding program can be expanded without increasing the 
* numbers of mechanics and auto service workers. No data are available at this 
time to support the belief that hiring additional staff for this reason alone 
would be justified. At the same time, it is<5*&least possible that would 
be cost efficient to create a position for* a mechatiie whose only 
responsibility would' be rebuilding starters and some other parts that, for the 
most part,* are now being replaced as units instead of being rebuilt. 
Transportation Division Managers need to investigate the situation and provide 
a cost-benefit analysis <for consideration in future budgets. 



U Other problems are dealf with in Part IV, the auditor's report • 
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Recommendations 
* 



Parking for Buses 



6 Automotive service managers, perhaps in cooperation with the Maintenance 
Division, should, as soon as possible, put identification numbers on the 
bumpers of Maintenance Division vehicles (and others if necessary) using 
reflecting material. - 

o Transportation' Division managers should, be .required tb provide- the 
director of the Department *of School Services and the associate 
superintendent for ^Supportive Services documented financial justification 
for all present cases in which school buses are parked at drivers 1 homes ♦ 

o Buses now parked at drivers' homes without . ample documented financial 
justification shquld be parked at depots, 

o Managers of tho* Transportation Division should ,be required to develop 
policies and procedures governing parking of buses at drivers 1 homes. ^The 
following should be included: 

• Mileage data to be used to document and justify decisions and sources 
of data 

. Who will be responsible for making decisions and who will review, 
decisions - 

. Whether or not other- considerations that *do not involve economic 
benefit to MCPS are to be involved in decision? (privilege, seniority, 
etc.) and, if othqr considerations are to be involved, what measures are 
to be taken to ensure fairness to all drivers • 

o The recommendation to establish satellite parking lots for school buses 
should be studied by a task force made up of representatives from the 
Transportation Divisiott, Facilities Planning, Construction and Capital 
Projects, and other units that can make a contribution. A recommendation 
should be made to the associate superintendent for Supportive Services. 

o The same task force should include a study of * lighting and security of 
present parking, lots anii the security arrangments that would be needed at 
satellite lots. 
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Depot Buildings 

/ 



* > t • 

o Additional work space at the Randolph depot and at least one additional 
lift capable of supporting a. school bus should be planned and provided for, 

o\The recommendation; made, in Chapter 15 for providing shelter and waiting 
room for. drivers at depots should be carried out* 

o The Transportation Division shouU/i£ak^aadHanforce polities and penalties 
to keep^ drivers from entering automotive shops.' The associate 
superintendent for Supportive Services should establish a\time limit within 
^ which these policies are to be developed. 



Rebuilding Parts 



o The director of the Transportation Division should, study the Issue of 
rebuilding' parts and submit a report to the associate superintendent for 
Supportive Services. The following should be included: 

. Identification of parts which are not now being rebuilt or being 
rebuilt iri limited irtifribers, but which would be practical to rebuild if 
there were adequate staff 



. Annual cost of replacing uni<fP*instfead of rebuildfng v 

# All rebuilding costs (including salaries, fringe benefits, eti.) if 
work were done bjr the automotive services staff 

. Budget implication?: staffing, potential savings (if any), etc. 

# 

♦ ■ • « * 
Maintenance of . Shop Equipment ' * 

o The 1 director of the Transportation Division Should study and report on the 
cost of carrying out a prevex\^.veb«iaintebance program for shop equipment 
"under each of the following cdlditions: • 

. Performed entirely by outside contractors 

. -Performed by the Maintenance *^Lvis ion (including resources needed) 

. Performed by a shop equipment mechanic assigned to the Transportation 
Division (including salary, too^, and any: othe? .resources) 
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o The above report should be reviewed by the associate superintendent for 
Supportive Services, and a budget recommendation based on the report # should 
be made. * • ' • 



Shop Manuals 

o Automotive services managers and supervisors to make an inventory of the 
present stock of v shop manuals and other references 

o If necessary, additional manuals and references should be ordered and/or 
funds for their purchase should be included in the next budget* 

0 The. supervisor of automotive maintenance should determine if 
specifications for new bused include a sufficient nuq^er of service manuals 
and, if necessary, include the required number in all future 
specifications. 

* * ■ • < « 

» 

Distribution of Parts and Supplies 

1 + 

o The position of parts runner should be created antf provided for in future 
staffing and budgets (see the following chapter)* : (* 

o The director of the Transportation Division should require automotive 
services managers to develop and implement th^ best possible regular 
delivery schedule of parts and supplies under the present circumstances. 
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CHAPTER 20 f 



I 



STAFFING AND PERSONNEL ISSUES 



Staffing Trends- And Present Staffing 



Trends 



Between FY 1975 and FY 1981, the following changes occurred? 



FY 1975 FY 1981 



Number of buses on routes 

Bus miles in millions 

Number of Supply 

Division vehicles m 

Number of Maintenance 
Division ' vehicles 

Number of mechanics, auto 
service workers, and tire ' 
repairers (supervisors exoluded) 



526 
7.95 

25 

260 

44 



614 
9.82 



32 
262 



63 



Percentage 
Of Change , 

+17 

+24 

+28 

+ 1 



+43Z 



At first glance, the increase in the, number^of workers seems excessive. 
However, increases' in the numbers of vehicles' and in the number of miles 
logged by buses alone increased the need for mechanics and auto 'service 
workers. Decentralization of the depots and the creation of night shifts. at 
three of them also increase the need : for mechanical stajf. And finally, it 
must be remembered that if the motor pool and staff cars are included, the 63 
workers are responsible for a fleet of approximately 1,000 vehicles. 
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Exhibit 20.1 

. STAFFING OF AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES SHOP AND DEPOTS 
(number of staff in parenthesis) 



SHADY GROVE SHOP 



Day Shift 



Supervising Auto, Mech. (1) 
Automotive Mechanic (16) 
Tire Repairer (2) 
Auto. Service Worker (6) 



■Night Shift 

Lead Auto. Mechanic (1) 
Automotive Mechanic (4) 
Auto. Service Worker (3) 



SHADY GROVE PARTS PI 

Day Shift 

Auto.- Parts Clerk II (Ij) 
Auto. Parts Clerk I (1 
Auto. Service Worker (}) 
Office Assistant (1) 

Night Shift j 
Auto, Parts Clerk I (^) 



BETHESDA DEPOT 



Day Shift 



Supervising Auto. Mech.(l) 
Automotive Mech. # (4) 
Auto. Service Worker (4) 
Sat. Atfto. Parts Clerk (1) 



RANDOLPH DEPOT 



Day Shift 



Supervising Auto. Mech.(l) 
Automotive Mech. (3) 
Auto. Service Worker (4)' 
Sat. Auto. Parts Clerk (1) 



CLARKSBURG DEPOT 



Day Shift (only) 



Supervising Auto. Mech. (1) 
Automotive Mech. (5) 
Auto. Service Worker (3) 
Sat. Auto. Parts Clerk (1) 



Night Shift 

Lead Auto." Mechanic (1) 
Automotive Mechanic (2) 
Auto. Service Worker (1) 



' Night Shift 

Lead Auto. Mechanic (I) 
Automotive Mechanic (4) 
Auto. Service Worker (2) 




.1 



■■V 

Present Staffing 



Exhibit 20.1 shows the FY- 1982 staffing of the automotive service* shops. 
Without counting parts department staff, the Shady Grove central shop has 
three times more workers on the day' shift than the outlying depots and about 
"^50 percent of all workers when parts x staff are included. There are 10 day 
shift staff at Bethdsda and Clarksburg, but only 9 afc Randolph, the d^pot 
which has inadequate facilities (see previous chapteEH However, the Randolph 
night shift is second in size only to Shady Grove.^Ijf should be noticed that 
a parts clerk is 6n duty at Shady Grove on the night shift,' but not at the 
other depots. 



Adequacy Of Staffing 
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Mechanics and Auto Service Workers , k 

* * # « 

With exceptions that will be noted later, managers of automotive services say 
- that the budget allows for enough mechanics and service workers. Apparently, 
however, there are two problems. In Chapter 18, it was shown that on their 
questionnaire 65 percent of the workers said 'that when a vehicle is in the 
shop, they do not alpays hive time to make all necessaw adjustments and 
repairs. This ma/be a reflection of an excessively heavy Workload,, which, in, 
turn, may mean thfifc there are not enough workers. There is also the problem 
of how staff are distributed by depot and by shift. 

On their questionnaires, workers wfcre asked questions about their typical 
workload. Results ^re shown ' in Exhibit 20.2. Forty-six percent of the 
respondents said they are expected to work on 7 or more vehicles during an 
8-hour shift, and 25 percent said they work on more than 10 vehicles -per 
shift. Even at the lower figure, this amounts to an average of about one 
vehicle per hour. Yet only -15 percent of the workers said they are expected, 
'to wdrk on too many vehicles per shift. 

The workload is noj^ttyeniy distributed. At Randol«i75 percent and At 
Clarksburg 50 pei>cen^ojE ; *the day shift said. they work on m&fe than 10 vehicles 
per shift, or more than one per hour. Only small percentages of the staff at 
Shady Grove % and Bethesda said they work on thi^many vehicles per shift. 
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Exhibit 20.2 

AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES STAFFS 1 * 
ESTIMATES OF WORK LOAD 



Question 

About how many different vehicles do 
you wdric on during your usual 8-hour 
shift? > 



Response Choices 



Percentages ' 
Of Respondents 



>2 • 11 

3-4 , 17 

5-6 < 21 

7-8 . 13 

9-10 9 

Mbre than 10 24 

Can't .estimate, no response 5 



What is your opinion about the number Too toany 15 
of vehicles you -are expected to work About the right number 0 72 
on during your usual 8-hour shift? Too few, could handle more 4 

Can't judge, no response . 9 

* * 

• ESTIMATES OF WORK LOAD BY DEPOT AND SHIFT 

(Number of buses- worked on per shift) # 



- Shifj: and Depot 

DAY SHIFT 

Randolph 
Clarksburg 
Shady Grove 4 
Bethesda 

All depots 

■ NIGHT SHIFT b 

Randolph 
Shady Gjov* 
Bethesda 

All 4 depots 



Percentages of Respondents 
1-2 ' ,3-4 5-6 7-8 -9-10 More fhan 10 



14 

3 



100 
33 



13 
36 

-14 



13 
36 
29 



25 
25 
7 



21 24 12 



33 



40 40 



14 
6 



67 



8 17 17 17' 



75 
50 
21 
14 

32 C 



fMechanics,*auto service workers, and tffce repairers. 
No night shift at Clarksburg. 
c Row percentages do ijot equal 100 
response. 



i 

percent because * of rounding and 



no 
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furthermore, at Randolph, 67 percent of the nigtft shift staff said they work 
on between 9 and 10 vehicles per night in contrast to the smaller numbers 
. reported by the majority "of workers at Shady Grove and Bethesda. 

'it is possible, of course, that the ordinary lube job and oil change takes 
only a short time and that workers can turn out more than one vehicle an 
hour. However, on paper, at least, -the standards for the monthly service 
check seem rather demanding. Therefore, the data suggest that mechanics and 
auto service workers may actually be expected to turn out more vehicles per 
shift than they should and that they do not have time to make all necessary 
adjustments and repairs. At Randolph", more workers are apparently needed on 
both shifts, but because there are only two functional work stations (Chapter 
19)-, there is probably no room for them. At Clarksburg, where there is no 
night shift, workers on the day shift have. to maintain both school buses and 
Maintenance Division vehicles. The supervisor of the depot said he would be 
willing to take a reduction of workers on the day shift to . create a night 
shift. 



Workers on Light Duty 

* 4 — 

A worker who is injured on the job or who develops a physical condition - (not 
necessarily job related) that, in the opinion of a physician, restricts the 
kind of work the' individual can do, is -put on "light duty." The worker 
continues to fill a budgeted position of mechanic or auto service worker but 
may not be' able to carry out all the jobs a mechanic or service worker is 
normally expected to do. In fact, managers and supervisors must often assign, 
workers to quite different jobs. Therefore, while managers said enough workers 
are provided for in the budget, thdy also said there fs always a shortage of 
workers because, at any given time, a certain number of mechanics or service 
workers are on light duty. As of July 1981, between 7 and 10 workers, or 
about 10 percent of .the work force, were on light duty, though the number has 
.decreased recently as workers have retired. t, 



5 -» 



^e data by depot and shift«mist be viewed with extreme caution. The 
more categories into which data are divided, the greater the percentage 
accounted for by any one individual within a category. ' There . is therefore 
considerable exaggeration. It cannot, for. example, be assumed \that all 
workers on the, night shift at Bethesda work dn only one or two Vehicles per 
shift. 

Restrictions may include not lifting a weight of more than 20 pounds, 
not working under vehicles, etc. 
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Exhibit 20.3 

^NUMBER OF YEARS OP SERVICE 3 
BY PERCENTAGE OF STAFF AND POSITION 



Position 

Tire Repairer 

Auto Service 
Worker 

Auto Mechanic 

Lead Automotive 
Mechanic 

Supervising Auto 
Repair Mechanic 

All Staff 



Less Than 
1 Yr, 

50 



8 
4 



1-3 Yrs, 



23 
9 



Percentage of Staff 

* 

10 Yrs. 

3-5 Yr^ 5-8 Yrs. . 8-10 Yrs, Or More 

50 



11 



- 8 
35 

50 

25. 
26 



8 
4 



15 
13 



11 



39 

35 t 

50 " 

75 
41 



Source: Responses to item on questionnaire, and therefore does not include 
all maintenance and mechanical staff. ^However, more than 60 percent of all 
workers returned questionnaires, so results can be generalized to the staff as 
a whole. 
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Parts Runner 

« 

It was shown in Chapter 19 that the distributipn of parts ftom Shady Grove fco 
ctepots is a problem. Managers of automotive services have been solving it for 
themselves by assigning the job of parts runner ta an individual who is * on 
light duty. This is a perfectly legitimate assignment, but the "parts 
distribution system should not depend on what iS essentially a makeshift 
arrangement • The need for the position of parts runner should b£ recognize^ 
and the position should be provided for in the budget* As will be shown in 
Chapter 23, this can be done at lower than present cost* 



Turnover Aad Absenteeism 



Turnover 

Thus far, turnover has apparently not been a major problem for automotive 
services. , Exhibit 20.3 shows the numbet of years of service with MCPS of the 
automotive staff by percentage of staff and position*. Forty-one percent of 
the*staff hfcve been employed by the Transportation Division for 10 years or 
more and 52 percent for 8 years or more* In FY 1981, 3 mechanics and^ 1 auto 
service worker left service, and the turnover rate for that year was pnly 6 
percent* It might be noted that two of the three mechanics retired after long 
service with MCPS. 



Absenteeism , * 

Absenteeism is also not a major personnel problem in automotive £s$!rvices, but 
because of the heavy worfc load at the depots, it has ap* impact on the amount 
of work that does or does not get dpne. On the average, the rate of 
absenteeism varies between. 10 and 15 percent. This is- abcftxt what might be 
expected, given tfie leave benefits granted by MCPS. 

Mechanics, auto service workers, and tire repairers were asked questions about 
what happens when someone on the same* shift who has the same job is absent. 
Results are shown in Exhibit 20.4. Sixt^one percent of the respondents said 
.-"they had to do work that would norm^^Ly; be assigned to the absent person. 
^However, 57 percent said they axe able to spend as much time on jobs as they 
should, and^ 65 percent said jobs, are done as well as they should be t 
According to 41 percent, some work does not get ' done, which is about what 
ipight be expected. This means, of course, that absence can disrupt the 
extensive and demanding maintenance schedule. 
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Exhibit 20.4 

. AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES STAFF'S 3 ' . - . 
RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS' ABOUT WORK LOAD 
AND ABSENpE OF 'WORKERS 



Questions 

DOES THE FOLLOWING HAPPEN WHEN- 
SOMEBODY ON YOUR SHIFT WHO HAS 
THE SAME JOB AS YOU HAVE IS_ ABSEN^ 

You: and/or other, workers have td do 
the work that would^normally be 
assigned to the person who is t 
absent? „. 

You" can't spend as inuct^time as you 
should on each job,? 



Response Choice 



Yes 
No 

Cannot answer * 
or ho response 

Yes f 
No 

Cannot answer 
or no response 



* b 
Percentage 

Of Respondents 



61 
26 

13 

28 
57 

13 



Jobs can't be done'as well as they 
should be? 



Some work just doesn't get done? 



Yes 

No / 
Cannot answer 
or no response 

Yes 
No 

Cannot answer 
or no response 



22 
65 

13 

41 
39 

13 



•f 



l Auto Mechanics, -auto service workers, and tire repairers taken as a group. 



the/ re 



'in/ all cases, 13 percent of th^/ respondents said they wfcre the only 
IqdWigual oti the shift with a giv&fjob classification and therefore could 
notx answer the questions* 




Training 



Entering Training and Experience 

» 

Auto mechanics employed by . MCPS must be able to maintain and repair all 
components of a wide variety of vehicles. To qualify for the position, an 
individual must have completed a recognized apprenticeship and have journeyman 
experience as a mechanic, Automotive service workers must be able to assist 
mechanics in making repairs or adjustments, replace some components (mufflers, 
etc.) without the direction of a mechanic, lubricate vehicles, make minor 
emergency- repairs, and perform many other jobs around. the shop. To qualify 
for the position, an auto service worker must have experience in servicing and 
maintaining vehicles, but not have completed an apprenticeship. 

♦ * 
MCPS is fortunate in having Well-trained, experienced mechanics and automotive 
service workers. Exhibit 2Q.5 shows the training and experience mechanics and 
service workers had at the time they were first hired by the Transportation 
.Division. /A«-third of both groups had an automotive program in, high school. 
Seventy-three percent of the mechanics and almost 40 percent of the service 
workers had gone through a trade or technical -school automotive program. 
Large percentages (87 percent of mechanics, 72 percent of service. workers) had 
previous on-the-job training at a garage or auto shop; Almost /half of the 
mechanics had training in the ^repair of large vehicles, and 60 percent' had 
shop experience on large vehicles. While only 28 percent of the service 
workers had training on large vehicles, almost 40 percen^ had shop experience 
on them. 



Formal Training Opportunities 

According to the ' managers o\ the Transportation Division, . the automotive 
services staff are offered\the opportunity to obtain formal training. 
Manufacturers of vehicles or' automotive parts and equipment may offer courses 
at the Shady Grove depot. For example, AC-Delco provided the following 
training on various dates between December 1980 and June 1981: high energy 
ignition systems, charging .and cranking systems, maintenance free batteries, 
emissions control systems, computer carburetor systems, and air conditioning 
systems. All mechanics and service workers wer6 directed to attend these 
classes. Other classes are of-fered at manufacturers' training centers. For 
exkmple, there is a General Motors training center at Fairfax, Virginia to 
which 29 workers were sent (not all for the same training) between February 
: and March 1981. Courses offered were on carburetors, governors, power 
steering systems, cranking systems, and light duty diesel engine diagnosis and 
overhaul. Whether offered at Shady Grove or at: training centers, some 
training is provided free, but some must be paid for. According to the 
division managers, workers are' selected for training by seniority and present 
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Exhibit 20.5 



TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF AUTOMOTIVE 

MECHANICS AND SERVICE WORKERS WHEN * ♦ 
FIRST HIRED BY PERCENTAGES OF WORKERS 3 



Training or Experience 

High school automotive course or program 

Community college automotive course or program 

Trade or technical school automotive course 
or program 

On-the-job training at' a garage or auto shop 

Training in the repair or maintenance 
of large vehicles, (like school buses) 

Shop experience on large vehicles 



Position At Which Hired 
. Service, 



Mechanic 



33 



73 
'87 

47 
60 



Worker 
31 

7 

38 
72 

28 
38 



Percentages of mechanics and service workers who responded to these items 
on questionnaires, and therefore not of total staff. However, more than 60 
percent of staff returned questionnaires. 

Percentages cannot be . added by columns because an individual could respond 
in more than one category of training and experience. 
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job assignment, but everyone, they said, gets an equal opportunity to receive 
training* ' The courses gtven at Shady Grovi, they said, are open to all 
workers, further equalizing opportunities.^ 

On their questionnaire, mechanics, service workers, and tire repairers were ^ 
asked about opportunities for this kind of formal training* Results are shown 
in Exhibit 20.6* Seventy-eight precent of the workers said they had been 
offered the bhance to* take a class 4 or course in the previous year, and 76 
percent said they actually took advantage of the opportunity* During their 
service with [ MCPS, a large proportion of the workers take a rather large 
number of courses* By comparing the "data in, Exhibit 20*6 with the length of 
service of workers gi^n in 20.3, it can be seen that the typical worker takes 
' at least one course a year. For example, 56 percent of the • staff have been 
employed for 5 years or, more, and 58 percent of the "respondents said they have 
taken 4 or more courses since/, being employed by automotive services. In 
general, then, worker's reports confirm what is claimed by the division's 
managers: workers 'are apparently given a fair opportunity to take formal 
training, It should be mentioned that the ' questionnaire data apparently 
suggested that auto service workers were not being given as many opportunities 
for. training' as* mechanics. Seventeen percent of all workers said they were 
not offered a chance to take a class or course of any kind between July 1980 
and June ,1981. A breakdown of the ; data showed that this 17 percent included 
31 percent of the autAnotive service workex^i but only 4 percent of the 
mechanics who respoj/ded to the questionnaire. All of them were wrong. The 
MORE sfaff v - easily obtained copies of memoranda showing that all mechanics and 
service workers Vere scheduled, (required, in fact) to attend some classes at 
* Shady Grove training' center during FY 1981. Theft response, however, may 
suggest* that there might have beetf 9 breakdown in communication between the 
* \ , central office and depots. 

Training opportunities might be limited in the future. Cuts in the division s 
budget would .make Iff more difficult for managers to find money to send workers 
out for training. Even if there were no cuts in the budget, the effects of 
inflation would limit the amount of training thatj can be purchased with , 
available v f unds . 



On the Jbb Training 

Managers of the division reported that an automotive ^service worker has the 
chance to be trained as a mechanic and, eventually/ to be promoted to that is 
put on jobs as a mechanic's helper and, in time, is allowed to do increasingly 
complex jobs./ An individual who can function as a mechanic can be promoted 
after an "apprenticeship" of four years*. Some automotive service workers, it 
was reported, ." have a lot of initiative, learn mechanical work (primarily 
replacing whole units) very quickly, •and are ready for promotion in two 
years. Data 'obtained from questionnaires show that of 29 respondents who were 
originally hired as automotive service workers, 16, or 55 percent, now hold 
the position of auto mechanic, lead auto mechanic J or supervising auto 
mechanic (see next section on promotion). » 




Exhibit 20.6 



RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ABOUT 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 



Questions 

Between July 1980 and June 1981, 
did the Transportation Division' 
offer you a chance to take a 
class or course of any kind /in 
automotive service, maintenance, 
rfepair, or other job-related 
training? 

Did you actually take any of the 
training that was offered be*tween 
July 1980 and June 1981? 

About how radny training courses 
paid for or offered by the' Trans- 
portation Division have you taken 
in the whole time you have worked 
in the division? 



Response Choice 



Yes 
No 

No response 



Yes 

No', chose not to 
.No, never offered 

More than 10 

9-10 

6-8 

4-5 

2-3 

1 

No response 



; Percentage 
Of Respondents 



78 
17 
5 



76 
2 
17 

17 
4 
20 
17 
24 
4 
1 



^chanics, auto service workers, an<i tire repairers taken as a group.. 
Percentages are of the^more than 60 percent of all workers who returned 
questionnaires. "* 
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In-service .courses offered by MCPS are open to the automotive services staff 
though few of them are of immediate interest to automotive mechanics and 
service workers. Nonetheless, some mechanics have taken in-service courses in 
superyision. Mechanics and auto * service workers can also take courses at 
Montgomery College and elsewhere under the tuition reimbursement plan offered 
by MCPS. During the time of the M0$E study, however, only one individual took 
advantage' of this. * 



Promotion And Position Classes 



Promotion 



Training, promotion, and the number and type of position classes are closely 
interrelated. While workers can probably be required to take certain trailing 
as a condition 6f employment, they may not be eqger to take advantage of all 
training opportunities unless training, contributes to advancement in salary 
and position. Even when training is required, workers may reasonably expect 
they will somehow benefit from acquiring new skills and performing additional 
or more complex work. But the extent to which workers can advance is 
determined by the number of promotional opportunities or position classes in 
their unit. - * . 

As matters now stand in automotive service, there is little incentive for 
workers, especially automotive mechanics, to seek or take additional 
training— though the -quality of the maintenance program depends on their 
keeping abreast of , new developments in their trade. Exhibit 20.7, which 
compares the entry level and current position 'of 44 workers, shows the that 
reason. Automotive service workers have generally fared' better than 
automotive mechanics, primarily because their lower position at entry *makes 
promotion possible. Of the 29 in the sample who started as auto service 
workers, more than half (56 percent) now occupy higher positions, including 
positions as lead autd mechanic and supervising auto mechanic. In contrast, 
80 percent of those who were hired as automotive mechanics are still 
automotive mechanics, and only 20 percent advanced to higher positions. To 
some extent, seniority is involved here, since some of the service workers who 
have become lead or supervising mechanics have been employed by MCPS for a 
long time. However., 35 percent ofr the present auto mechanics have ^^en 
employed by the Transportation Division for 10 years or more, 48 percent 8* 
years or more, and' 52 percent for 5 years ot longer. ' At the time they were 
hired, 73 percent of the* mechanics, compared to only 38 percent of the auto 
service workers, had completed a trade or technical school automotive program 
(see Exhibit 20.5). And finally, a large percentage of the mechanics have 
taken many formal courses in maintenace and repair (see E^MtV20.6^ f and 
some l^ave even managed td take in-service training in supervision. 
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Exhibit 20.7 



COMPARISON OF POSITION INTO WHICH HIRED 
AND POSITION CURRENTLY HELD BY 44 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES STAFF MEMBERS 



a 



Position Into Which Hired 



Automotive Service Worker 



Automotive Mechanic 



N 

29 



15 



Position Now Held (FY 1981) 

N Percentage 



Tire repairer 


1 


3 


Automotive service 






worker 


12 


41 


Automotive mechanic 


11 


38 


Lead auto mechanic 


2 


7 


Supervising auto 






mechanic 


3 


10 


Totals 


. 29 


99' 


Automotive mechanic 


12 


80 


Lead auto mechanic 


2 


13 


Supervising auto 






mechanic 


1 


. 7 


Totals 


15 


100 



a Source: Questionnaire- data .broken down by responses to two items. Not all 
respondents answered^both items* 

^Auto service wprker placed in position of tire repairer at own request. 
c Rounding^errqr • 
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While auto service workers. have gained promotion through on-the-job training, 
managers reported that there are some impediments to their progress. 
Apprenticeship status is not recognized, i.e., there is no budgeted position 
of apprentice mechanic. Therefore, even when performing as a mechanic, the 
individual is paid as an auto service worker. Furthermore (see earlier), 
managers said that though some service workers qualify as mechanics after only^ 
two years of on-the-job training, the Personnel Department insists they cannot 
be promoted until they have served out a full four years. The situation may, 
in part, be created by the Transportation Division. As far as can be 
determined, there are no policies or standards for determining who is 
qualified to enter an "apprenticeship," what training must be given, or how 
and when an individual qualifies as a mechanic. 



Mechanics ^as Supervisors and Specialists 
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Division managers reported that the present table- of organization does not 
provide for enough supervising mechanics or other higher-level positions. As 
a consequence, automotive services has again had to make up a deficiency by 
finding its own solution to what is actually a personnel and budget problem: 
volunteers perform jobs that are not in their job- description, are at a higher 
level than the one for which they are paid, and have supervisory or similar 
responsibilities. For example, it was repofted that at the Shady Grove shop, 
one volunteer has taken on the duties of a lead automotive mechanic, which is 
a working supervisory position. Another acts as a service writer—a job done 
elsewhere by Supervising auto mechanics — and dispatcher of motor pool 
vehicles. At the depots, on any given shift, there is no so-called second man' 
to serve as supervisor when the supervising auto mechanic^Cday shift) or the 
lead auto mechanic (night shift) is on leave or otherwise unable to deal with 
shop problems. Volunteers now carry out the responsibilities. 

The director of the Transportation Division said that at present the work done 
by these volunteers may be justified under the "other duties as assigned" 
provision in their job descriptions. However, he said, if they refused to do 
the jobs, it is highly doubtful that they could be forced to do so because, in 
all cases, the jobs are. at a higher level than the- positions they occupy. 
There is also, then, t|e problem of what could happen if workers would refuse 
or simply not volunteer. j 

Some mechanics also serve as specialists. For example, a mechanic who has 
taken additional and Advanced Courses in transmission repair will function as 
a specialist, repairing transmissions and consulting with other mechanics on 



3 There is also \ a potential, though apparently not an immediate 
association issue, defending on how the situation is handled. 
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transmission problems. Though this undoubtedly saves money for MCPS, the 
training and semisupervisory responsibilities of the specialists are not 
recognized or rewarded. 

* • 
Position Classes 



Given all of the circumstances that have been described, managers of the 
Transportation Division say that there are morale problems* Many workers are 
effectively "stuck" in their present positions and therefore have little 
reason to take further training or assume additional responsibilities. * In 
addition, there is a shortage of line supervisors. Therefore, they said that 
new position clashes N ^should be created. For example, the supervisor of 
automotive maintenance has proposed the following position and grade structure 
below the(sjxperviteory level: 

Lead mechanic/Service writer 
Mechanic II ■ \ 

Mechanic I 

Tire repairer II • 
Tire repairer I 
Apprentice mechanic 
Automotive service worker 
Parts runner m 

Other suggestions have also been made by managers and supervisors. It was 
said that a position called something like "lubrication mechanic" is needed, a 
position below that of auto service worker. It was also said tl^t gas station 
attendants should not be classed as automotive service workers, *but should 
have a lower position class and grade. 

Discussion 




Adequacy of Staffing 



While .there is some , evidence that auteqgtive services may not have enough 
mechanics and auto service workers, the majorpb&b^em may be the distribution 
of staff. Randolph clearly needs more workers on* both shifts, but there is 
probably no room for them. The construction of additional work stations, as 



4 * • t 

Not proposed formally as of the time of this report, but discussed with 
the MORE staff as one possible solution to the various problems. Parts clerks 
and central office staff are not included above, though they are part of the 
supervisor's tentative plan. 
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recommended in Chapter 19, followed by either- the reassignment of staff from 
other depots to Randolph or the addition of new staff would solve the 
problem. A night shift is needed at Clarksburg, and the depot supervisor s 
recommendation that it be created by reassigning day-shift staff should 'be 
seriously considered. The position of parts runner is badly needed and should 
be provided' for in the" budget (see Chapter 23 for doing so at comparatively 
low cost) . 

It can be a serious problem when as many as 7 to 10 workers (9 to 14 percent 
of the labor force) cannot perform the jobs they were hired, to do because they 
must be placed on light duty. A large part of the problem is the present 
inflexible position structure in automotive services. A 'worker is either a 
mechanic, a tire repairer, or an auto service worker. There are no 
lower-level and comparatively undemanding positions in which a worker 'can be 
placed when assigned to light duty. For example, while ap. auto service worker 
is now acting unofficially as. a parts runner, he continues to occupy the 
position of auto service worker and to be paid accordingly. If the position 
of parts runner existed (a lower- level position) , he could be placed in that 
job, leaving open an auto service worker position. The MORE proposal for a 
new position structure, which is discussed in Chapter 23, provides positions 
to which workers on light duty could be assigned. 



Training 

Each year there is some change in automotive technology. In, say, the past- 10 
years or so, generators have, been superseded by alternators, electronic 
ignition systems have become .cpramonplace, maintenance free batteries have come 
in&it existence, and so on. In addition, MCPS now seems to be committed to the 
use of buses powered byMiesel engines, which operate quite differently than 
gasoline engines. Therefore, the continuing training of mechanics and auto 
service workers is just as important to the vehicle maintenance program as the 
continuing training of teachers is to the educational program. 

There are two separate issues in training: the role of on-the-job training and 
more formal training in new techniques and technology. On-the-job training is 
primarily, though perhaps not exclusively,' a way to enable tire repairers and 
automotive service workers to qualify for promotion to the posigion of 
mechanic. It is a good idea, and MCPS probably derives benefit from it. 



5 The issue of whether or not the salary of a worker who is placed on 
light duty should be' red circled if the worker is reassigned goes well beyond 
the limits of this report. 1 , 

Setter morale, retention of workers, reduction in recruiting efforts 
and costs, etc. t 
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Formal training in naw techniques and technology is more important than 
on-the-job training 'in the whole scheme of things, because it is this "kind of 
training that enables workers to maintain new. equipment and to use new tools. 
If budget limitations make it more difficult to send mechanics out for 
training, an alternative must be found • One possibility vould be to enlist 
the services of MCPS teachers of automotive courses or programs and have them 
teach mechanics and auto service workers, perhaps during the summer . At the 
present time, however, there is no evidence that the formal training program 
is actually endangered. 

At present MCPS in-service training for mechanics and other workers is not 
really an issue at all. It is highly doubtful that the supervisory courses 
that are offered are of aijy real value to them,' and' other in-service courses 
are probably of even less interest and value. If it turns out that MCPS must 
depend on its own resources to provide future formal training in new 
techniques and technologies, then in-service courses may have to be developed. 



Promotion and Position Classes 



The current situation in automotive services almost demands the creation of 
promotional opportunities and new position classes. While auto service 
workers can look forward to* promotion — because they start at the bottom and 
can move only upward — mechanics have little to look forward to except 
continued employment in the same job at the same level. This .applies equally 
well to mechanics who have taken no additional training in 10 years and to 
those who have taken two courses a year for the same period of time. The lack 
of promotional opportunities therefore adversely affects morale and provides 
no incentives for self-itiifcovement, even when the improvement is also to the 
benefit of MCPS. Lack of opportunity could also encourage experienced 
mechanics, in whom MCPS has an investment, to look elsewhere for employment. 
Furthermore, there are not >enough line supervisors in automotive services', and 
the gpps are now being filled by volunteers. MCPS (has therefore been 
depending on the good will of the very workers who are denied opportunities 
for advancement. 
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Recommendations 

Promotional positipns and related issue* will be discussed and recommendations 
will be made in Chapter 23. 



Staffing 

o Additional work stations should be constructed at the Randolph depot (see 
Chapter 19), and, thereafter, additional mechanics and auto service 1 worker* 
should be provided for in the budget and assigned to that depot or should 
be reassigned to Randolph from other depots. 

o A. night shift should be created at the Clarksburg depot by either 
reassigning present Clarksburg day shift staff or. by recruiting volunteers 
for a night shift from other depots and reassigning some Clarksburg staff 
as their replacements on day shift • 

o The positioh^l— parts runner should be created and funded in future 
budgets (see Chapter 23). 



Training , 

o The director of the Transportation Pivision should determine as spon as 
possible what formal training opportunities now exist, whether what exists 
is adequate to MCPS' needs, and whether or not sufficient funds are 
available to send workers to formal training courses. 

o If opportunities for formal training are found , to be decreasing for 
whatever reason, the ditector of the transportation Division should submit 
to the associate superintendent for Supportive Services a report describing 
the situation and recommending solutions. 
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CHAPTER 21 



MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION 



Introduction 



Though automotive services is decentralized, the situation if quite different 
from the one that prevails in pupil transportation. The central office is 
organized and staffed to manage operations. Workers are. assigned to specific 
depots and, except/when a worker goes on a road call, are always in close 
proximity to a (supervisor . There are, however, some minor flaws in an 
otherwise sound structure r 



Present Organization And 
Supervisbr-to-Worker Ratio 



Organization ' <■ 

Exhibit 21.1 shows the present managerial-supervisory structure of ^automotive 
services. The supervisor of automotive maintenance, act.ing under the division 
director, is responsible 'for the entire garagesoperation. In tfiedry at least, 
the supervisor has an assistant, the repair services supervisor , who is- 
responsible for coordinating some central office functions and many oPf**^ 
and for providing technical assistance to the heads of depots. The staff 
responsible for ordering and distributing parts and supplies are housed at the 
central office. The parts Inventory is' computerized, and the automotive 
services centtal office, has a computer terminal linked directly to the 
mainframe at the ESC. . The gasoline distribution system is independently 
computerized, and the computer and printer are housed • at the division s 
central office. A senior accounts clerk is responsible for computer 
operations. 
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Exhibit 21 .1 



AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES* 
MANAGERIAL-SUPERVISORY STRUCTURE 



DIVISIONAL CENTRAL OFFICE 
Director, Division of Transportation 
Supervisor of Automotive Maintenance 

Repair Services Supervisor 



Parts Department 

Inventory 

Accounts* 



DEPOTS 



Day Shift 

Supervising Auto Mechanic 

Auto Mechanics 
Auto Service Workers 
Tire Rearers 
Parts Cldfcks 



■ Night Shift 

Lead Auto Mechanic 

Auto Mechanics 

Auto Service Workers 



night shift at the Clarksburg depot, 

b * 

At the Shady Grove shop only. 
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Automotive depots are geographically decentralized and not associated in any 
way with school administrative areas. Depots are under the direction of 
supervising automotive mechanics who report to the supervisor of automotive 
maintenance. At the depots that have night shifts, a lea4 auto mechanic 
serves, as a working supervisor but reports to the supervising abto mechanic 
who is ±Op charge of the depot. * , 



SuperVisor-to-Worker Ratio 

4 

P 

The supervisor-to-worker ratio in automotive setvices seems to be satisfactory 
np matter how It is calculated, tlTough, as will be shown ^ later, this is 
misleading. - Overall, counting lead auto . mechanics as working supervisors, 
.there are 9 supervisors and 71 mechanics, auto service -workers, 4 tire 
repairers, pfcrts department workers, and clerical and accounting staff. 'The 
ratio is therefore a jlittle toore favorable than 1:8, or 1 supervisor for' 6very 
8 workers. If lead auto mechanics arte » counted' ap workers instead of as 
supervisors, there are 6 supervisors and 74 workers, or a ratio of abot^t 
1:12. Taking only the Bethesda, Randolph, and Clarksburg depots and counting 
lead auto mechanics as workers, the ratio is 1:11, which would be very good 
indeed if the supervisors of these depots were actually able to supervise (but 
see later). At the Shady Grove shop, if the lead auto mectujifiic is counted as 
a worker and only one parts department worker is considered to be assigned to 
the shop on the d^y shift, the ratio is 1:37, more than three times that a£ 
the other depots. ^ * 



Problems In Management 
And Central Office Staff Assignments 



Review of Problems 



Exhibit 21.2 is a brief review of some of the problems in management that have 
been discussed in previous chapters or that will be discussed at greater 
length later in this chapter. Some are minor, like the lack of up-to-date 
shop manual?. Others, like the inability of depot supervisors to devote 



In a sense, fhe main parts department at Shady Grove is a part of both 
the central office and the central shop. Assigning just one p^rts clerk to 
the shop for purpbses of calculation is therefore conservative. 
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.'Exhibit 21 , 2 

» i . * * 

\ 

• REVIEW OF" SOME .MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS* 
• AND CHAPTER IN WHICH DISCUSSED 



The Supply Division and Maintenance Diyision say they are not always 
informed in advance of service and the cost of repairs; data reports on 
costs are not sent to them in a reasonable time (Chapter, 17) • 

An effective system for notifying drivers of missed maintenance 
appointments has not been developed (Chapter 18). 

Road emergencies are often caused by bus drivers, and drivers are not 
given adequate training in the mechanical operation of buses (Chapter 18). 

I 

The parts distribution system is makeshift, and there is no regular, 
reliable schedule for the parts runner (Chapter 19). 

The division is ' solving its own problem of maintenance of shop 'equipment" 
by stopgap measures, and a satisfactory long-range solution has not been 
proposed (Chapter 19) • 

Bus drivers pose a f ~*safety hazard in shops, but the division has no 
policies to control the situation (Chapter 19) . 

I 

Depot supervisors are able to spend only 50 percent or less of their time 
supervising and consulting with workers (this chapter). 

There is minimal control and sometimes no control over parts and supplies 
at depots (see documentation later in this chapter). 
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adequate time to supervision, " are majo* problems or can have major 
consequences* However/ \the problems have been selected to illustrate the 
*f ollowing important points,: , 

o .They are primarily matters of lackNof control over operation^, notr ^ of 
inadequacies in the organizational/ structure * ^ 

o Most can b6 solved jrathe'r easily without the need for. additional staff 
. or resotffcces 

o Some can be solved easily if managers take advantage of the fact that 
automotive services and pupil transportation are parts of the same 

division. ^ 

* 

For example, providing cost information^ to other divisions requires only that 
Transportation Division managers meet with managers of those divisions to 
determine what information they need and when they need it* ' They might also 
have to meet with the managers of the Data 'Processing Division to determine 
how to expedite the flow of data* Neither action requires additional 
resources* The lack of an adequate system for informing drivers j>f missed 
service appointments, inadequate training of drivers, and the safefy hazard 
that drivers pose in $hops are all internal divisional problems and should be 
easy to solve if managers simply give them the time and attention they 
deserve* 

Some, but only a few of the problems can be solved only if managers of 
automotive services are given adequate financial support* The lack of a 
satisfactory and permanent solutioifc to the problem of maintaining shop 
equipment, for example, is a budgetar^matter. As was discussed in Chapter 
19, the position of. parts runner is badly needed and should be provided for in 
the budget. As will be shown in Chapter 23, it .is probable that money can 
actually be saved by creating tjxe position. 



Recent History of Managerial Staffing 

* 

In the introduction, it was said that there are some minor flaws in an 
otherwise sound structure. . Staffing is somewhat inappropriate and some 
managerial jobs are being done by the wrong staff members. To understand the 
present situation adequately, it is necessary to understand the following 
recent history of staffing and related events in automotive services: 

o FY 1978 was the first year of complete decentralization of the 
automotive depots*. 

o In FY 1979, the central office positions of supervisor of automotive 
maintenance and repair services supervisor were created and funded. 
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o Between FY 1979 and FY 1981, the computerized inventory system and the 
GasBoy system were installed. Unofficially (i.e., not by job 
description) , the accounts clerk was made responsible for computer 
operations. 

o In the four years between FY 1979 and FY 1982,. three different 
• individuals " occupied *the. position of supervisor of automotive 
maintenance. 

• ' j * * 

o In the same period, , there were two different directors and one acting 

director, of the Transportation Division. 

. 

Inevitably, during this rather difficult time of adjustment to both 
decentralization and frequent changes in the managerial-supervisory staff, 
essential job? had to be assigned to available staff without "regard for job 
titles or official job descriptions. Many of these informal managerial job 
assignments that were appropriate in .the past are no longer appropriate, 
though some are becoming institutionalized. 



The Present Situation 



Acting under the division director, the supervisor of N automotive maintenance 
is the highest level administrator and supervisor of automotive services and 
is responsible for all operations. Though he obviously cannot be expected 
to carry out all jobs himself, it is reasonable to believe that he" should 
perform all of the work involved in coordinating the maintenance and repair 
program, state "inspectiqifs, computer inventory systems and data acquisition, 
insurance and warrantee programs, and staff training. At present, however, 
the supervisor of automotive maintenance devotes a considerable amount of his 
time to jobs that are primarily technical,' not administrative or supervisory. 
For example, he develops specifications for parts and vehicles , investigates 
the reasons for too frequent replacement of parts, and consults with depot 
heacte on shop problems. Thus, some of the administrative jobs he should be 
doing are delegated to .other s$aff members. 

The senior fc accounts clerk continues to be responsible for all computer 
operations, which, by this time, should be coordinated by the supervisor of 
automotive maintenance. Recent lyr, she has been made responsible for analyzing 
.the vehicle exception report, which identifies vehicles that exceed specified 
limits of fuel consumption or repairs. This particular job should be done by 
a specialist in automotive maintenance or technology, not by either an 
accounts clerk or the supervisor (^.automotive, maintenance. 
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The position of repair services supervisor is a curious one at best, and 
managers' of the Transportation Division said that they do not know why the 
position was eVer created. According to the job description, the repair 
services supervisor is responsible for almost all of the administrative and 
supervisory duties for which the supervisor of automotive maintenance is also 
responsible. In addition, the repair services supervisor is responsible 
lor a wide variety of technical jobs: consulting with depot supervisors on 
shop problems, investigating and making recommendations for garage equipment, 
reviewing cost records of vehicles, making recommendations to improve economy, 
and evaluating the quality of supplies and materials. It is highly doubtful 
that % any one individual can simultaneously and effectively carry out so fcany 
responsibilities* As things have, evolved, then, the supervisor of automotive 
maintenance does some of the technical jobs that should be done by the repair 
services supervisor. The repair services supervisor does some of the jpbs 
that should be done by the supervisor of automotive maintenance (coordinating 
state inspections, for example) and only some of the technical work for which 
he is responsible according to the job description. 

The supervising auto mechanic who Is the head of the Shady Grove shop has for 
some time been treated as a member of the central office staff and has' been 
doing jobs that are actually, the responsibility of the supervisor of 
automotive maintenance: coordinating staff training, consulting with salesmen, 
and coordinating the insurance and warrantee programs. Even without these 
extra central office jobs, ^the supervisor of the Shady Grove shop h^s more 
responsibilities than do the supervisors of the other three depots. There are 
more than three times the number of workers at the Shady ^Grove shop than there 
are at any other single depot. They, handle major repairs for all other 
depots, maintain the buses and other vehicles parked -on the depot lot, and 
maintain and dispatch MCPS motor pool vehicles. The supervisor must, then, 
deal not only with large and complex repairs but also with complex scheduling 
problems. He cannot perform central office jobs that should, be done by the 
. supervisor of automotive maintenance (or perhaps by 'the repair services 
supervisor) .without taking time away from his major job, supervising the Shady 
Grove shop. 



/ Problems In Supervision 
Responsibility vs. Staffing • 

Supervising automotive mechanics, the heads • of depots, should be able to 
devote the largest part of their time to supervising mechanics and other 
workers. In an interview, managers of the Transportation Division said that 
If- supervisors could work closely" with mechanics, jfoey could save MCPS a 
considerable amount of money by helping with diagnosis of problems and,* 
perhaps, reducing the number of parts that are now being replaced instead of 
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being repaired/ For the most part however , the supervisors are not able to 
do this* i ■ , 

As the administrative head of a depot, the supervising auto mechanic is 
responsible for all supervision and clerical work. The present organizational 
^structure does got provide for line supervisors, and clerks are not assigned 
to depots* Therefore, the depot supervisor pust personally do all of the 
Supervision . that gets^ done and all of the clerical work* Thus, while the 
supervisor-to-worker r^tio at the depots is quite favorable, supervisors 
reported that clerical work, especially making service appointments and 
writing repair orders, absorbs most of their time and that they are able to 
speiid 50 percent o r less of their time supervising workers* 

Supervision' of Workers ' 

4 « 

Since depot supervisors are able to spend only 50 percent or less of their, 
time supervising workers, it is not surprising that only a very limited aaoun£ 
of control is exerpised over the quality of work. When a vehicle is to be 
worked on, a repair order Is written and a mechanic is made responsible for 
the job* The mechanic^ accounts on the repair order for all of the time he 
spends on the jbb and either checks (on a checklist) or describes the work 
done* Repair orders are turned in to the depot supervisor* Supervisors said 
that because they cannot spend full time in the shop, they inspect some, but 
not all jobs and that the primary check on a mechanic's work is the repair 
order* \ 

% On their questionnaire, workers were asked questions about inspection of their 
work. Results are shown in Exhibit 21*3* The majority (58 percent) said that 
when they turn in a repair order on the completion of a job, a supervisor 
checks the order* This does not mean that a supervisor checks the work 
itself. Only 17 percent of the workers said that a supervisor inspects their 
work, and another „ 26 percent said a^supervisor inspects repair work, but not 
other jobs (lube! oil change, etc.). Forty-six percent said, however, that a 
supervisor never or almost never .inspects any work. Apparently, it is common 
practice to road test vehicles after the completion of a repair job that 
affects how a vehicle runs* The road test is done by the mechanic who is 
responsible for the job according to 74" percent of the respondents, not by a 
supervisor. m The workers, then, ^confirmed what was reported bjg/the* 
supervisors: more reliance is. placed on repair orders* as a check on work **than 
on direct supervision and inspection* 



Control of Inventory 

Controlling* and accounting for parts has been a major problem in the 
Transportation Divison (see Part IV, the auditor 1 * report)* ,Part of the 
problem has been inadequate control at the central office of the information 
^oing into the computer. However, managers and supervisors said that control 
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Exhibit 21.3 *X I 

WORKERS' RESPONSES TO QUEStflONS* 
ABOUT INSPECTION OF WORK 



Questions, 

When you fill in a repair order 
and turn it in, vho usually 
checks to see that the work 
needed was actually done?' 



WfcTe^you finish a job, does 
yicmr supervising auto mechanic 
, or lead mechanic* inspect r 
your work? 



At your depo$, is it usual to 
road test a vehicle after a 
repair job has been -done (when 
the repair affects how the 
vehicle runs)? 

When a vehicle is road-tested, 
who does the road test? w 



Response Choices — 

Supervising auto ~ mechanic 

Lead auto mechanic 

An auto mechanic 

Nobody — 

Don f t know, no response^ 

Always, for all jobs 
Always for repair jobs, but 

not for Others- 
No, n^ver or almost never 

for any jobs - 
Don't know, no response 

Yes J always or almost always 
Sometimes yes, sometimes rib 
No, rarely or €ever road test 
Don't know, no response 



Percentages 
Of Respondents 

41 
17 

?9 
17 

16 ■ 
17 

• 26 

46 

11 

80 
13 

. 0 . 

; 7 



Supervising auto mechanic or 4 11 
lead auto mechanic \ 

A mechanic who has been given 9 
' responsibility by supervisor 

The mechanic or worker who 74 
did the work 

Don't know, no response * 6 



Auto mechanics, service workers, and tire' repairers a^ a group, 
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over parts at the depots can also be a .problem, though again they said that a* 
system is in place* Each depot has a parts room and a parts clerk. When a 
mechanic needs a part, he is supposed to present a repair order to the parts 
clerk, who issues the part and, in theory, signs the repair order to show that 
the part was issued. Repair orders are eventually sent for processing to the 
central office, where information about the parts used on the job is entexred 
into the computer and chvg«d against the parts inventory. The accuracy of 
the repair order determines the accuracy of the data entered into the 
computer* 

Workers were asked questions on the questionnaire about control of parts. The 
results, which are shown in Exhibit 21.4, suggest that there is actually 
little control even-though managers say a system -Is in place. One control, 
for. example, might be to require workers to "trade in" a used part as evidence 
that a new part is needed or, if for no other reason, because some parts can 
be rebuilt. However, 48 percent of the workers said this is not required at 
all or is not a regular requirement. Probably because parts clerks have to do 
some of the . depot's clerical work and sometimes have to go to Shady Grove to 
get parts, stock rooms are not always supervised. A majority of workers (58 
percent) said they always or at least sometimes can get parts or supplies from 
the parts rAom for themselves without having to ask a parts Clerk for them. 
Thirty-three percent said that as far as they know, nobody checks to see that 
the parts and supplies charged to a repair order are actually used on the job. 



Training Of Managers »And Supervisors 



4 

Entry Level Qualifications 

/ 

To qualify for the position of supervisor of, automotive maintenance, the 
highest administrative-supervi?sory . position" in automotive services, an 
individual must have a college degree, trade school training in automotive 
maintenance, and experience in fleet maintenance operations and computerized 
inventory systems. However, in the job description, these ' apparently 
stringent requirements are modified by the statement, "or any combination of 
education. • • and expferience necessary to perform effectively in the 
position. h This means that an individual who may lack some important training 
or expedience, perhaps particularly in computer applications > can- be hired 
into the position. . ' ' 



She concern here is with job, descriptions and entry level requirements, 
not with the qualifications of individuals now occupying positions. 

Becfause it is unlikely that an individual with the required education 
and extensive experience in fleet operations and maintenance would also have 
been able to get experience in computer operations, and because the computer 
inventory systems in the Transportation Division are comparatively new. 
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Exhibit 21.4 



WORKERS 1 RESPONSES TO .QUESTIONS 3 , 
ABOUT CONTROL OF PARTS AND SUPPLIES 



Questions 

When you have to get a new part 
from you parts department,, do 
you have to 'turn in a used part 
before you are given v a new one? 



At your depot, can workers get 
parts' or supplies themselves 
instead of having to ask the 
parts, clerk for them? 

When you fill out a repair order 
and turn it in, who usually" * 
checks to see that parts and 
supplies charged to the job 
were actually used on the* job? 



' Response Choices 

* > # 
Yes, always, all parts 
Yes, always, but only^ 

large parts 
Sometimes, but not a 

regular requirement 
No, too trade-in ever 

required * • 
Doti't kriow, no response 

Yes, always or' usually 
Yes, but only once in a while 
No* it's never allbwed 
Don f t know, no response 

Supervising, auto mechanic 
Lead auto mechanic 
Depot parts clerk 
Nobody (that I know of) 
Don't know, no response 



Percentages 
Of Respondents 

4 
37 

33 

15 

11 

9 * 
41 
48 
2 

17 
15. 
13 
33 
22 



a Auto mechanics, service workers, and tire repairers ad a group. ♦ 
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To qualify for the position of repair services supervis^fc, an individual must 
be a journeyman auto mechanic; have supervisory experience in automotive 
repair; be able to plan, assign, and supervise the work of depot heads; and be 
capable ,of supervising record keeping. The qualifications do not reflect -the 
fact that many of the assigned responsibilities are administrative or that the 
largest part of record keeping in automotive services is done by computer. 
Again, then, an individual \iho lacks important training and experience can 
qualify for the position. # * 

Job qualifications fo£ supervising auto ntechanics and lead auto mechanics are 
straightforward. Both must be journeymen. auto mechanics and have the ability 
to supervise other mechanics. However, no specific supervisory training is 
requirfd to qualify for either position. 

i 

Training Offered by MCPS ' ■ 

Though individuals who may lack certain training or experience can be hired, 
MCPS offers them little or no training once they have pbtained positions. The 
supervisor of automotive maintenance and the repair services supervisor 
positions are not A&S, and therefore individuals occupying them aye not able 
to take in-service courses designated for A&S staff. Though there are 

, in-service courses in supervision and in how to operate computers, they are 
probably of little value to someone who must manage computerized inventory 
systems or use computer-produced data to manage fleet maintenance operations* 

. As was pointed out in th£ last chapter, some shop supervisors and mechanics 
have been able to take in-service courses in supervision, but it is difficult 
for a mechanic of any level to enroll in such courses. 



Discussion 

Organization - ■ , 

3* ■* * . 

•> ** ■ ' 
' *.< 

' 1 ' 

One .of the most important findings presented in this chapter is that the 
present organizational structure of automotive services is sound. The central 
office is organized, staffed, and equipped to manage a decentralized system of 
depots and services • However , as toas been shown , there are problems , 
primarily of control of Operation^. The major issue, then, is how the. 
organization cap tie strengthened to Increase control and increase 
supervision. Further discussion and recommendations will be presented in 
Chapter 23, following a discussion - of technological planning , in the next 
chapter. 
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Staffing and Job Assignments • 

Some of the lack of control over operations may result from the way in which 
central office responsibilities and jobs are -assigned. Giving jobs to anyone 
who happened to - be available may have been reasonable in the early days of 
decentralization and frequent turnover of the managerial-supervisory staff* 
However, diffusion of responsibility can lead to a situation in which some 
jobs "fall through the cracks." There is now no good reason why the 
supervisor of auomotive maintenance should not take over and personnally 
perform all of the jobs of coordination that^are notr being done by the* repair 
services supervisor, the supervising mechanic who is the head of the Shady 
Grove shop, 'and the senior accounts clerk. The directbr of the Transportation 
Division reported to the MORE staff that the supervisor of automotive 
maintenance could indeed perform, all of those jobs provided .that he did not 
have to do the technical jobs that now take up so much of his time (and see 
later) . 

The position of repair services supervisor has a grade of 21 on thg MCPS 
supportive, service scale. If the supervisor of automotive maintenance carried 
out all of the coordinating jobs for which "he is responsible, there would be 
no need for the position of* repair services supervisor. Instead, a lower 
level technical, non-supervisory position could be created, an automotive 
technical specialist or some similar title, and the individual in the position 
would perfqrm all of the technical jobs that need to be done in automotive 
services. This, of course, would enable the supervisor of automotive 
maitenarice to carry out his administrative and supervisory responsibilities. 



Supervision . * 

* > 
Supervision of work (in the sense of consulting with mechanics) and control of 
parts at the depots are inadequate. Far toe* much of the supervisors 1 time is 
spent on clerical work. If managers of the division are right, this costs 
MCPS a considerable amount of money each year. The problem can be solved only 
by providing clerical suppprt at the depots and creating line Supervisory 
positions. How this can be done is discussed in Chapter 23. f'\ 



6 * * 

while the need for such a position has been partly documented here, the 

next chapter is devoted entirely to a discussion of technological planning and, 

the advantage of creating the position of automotive technical specialist. 
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Recommendat ion: 



^Recommendations that stem from the finding* presented here Are made in Chapter 
.23 because they are related, in part, to technological planning, another 
managerial function that is discussed in the following chapter. Chapter 23 
also includes discussion of and recommendations for rewriting job descriptions 
and the training of managers. 



/ 
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CHAPTER 22 



TECHNOLOGICAL PLANNING 



Introduction 



The automotive services staff have little or no control over how MCPS vehicles 
are used ot driven.. Therefore, ttiey can help reduce vehicle operating costs 
and the costs of ptipil. transportation , school plant maintenance, etc. only in 
the following major ways: 1 * ^ 

o Develop more efficient ways to do repairs or to make, modif ications on 
vehicles * 

o Evaluate prbducts already in use to identify those that * give the best 
service at the lowest cost * 

o Test * new products or technologies for cost effectiveness und^r 
conditions of ^operation in MCPS (but only well-established products 
technologies). 

All are responsibilities of the supervisor of automotive maintenance but are 
to be carried out primarily by the repair services supervisor according to the 
job description (see previous chapter). Unfortunately, automotive services is 
not adequately prepared to do technical development, product evaluation, or 
product testing. 



* Operational planning has already been discussed in Chapters 17-21. 
Resource planning is done as a part ( of budget* planning for the entire 
Transportation Division and has been discussed in various chapters in Part. II 
and, in Chapter 17 of this part of the report. 
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Development 



As anyone who has ever attempted a repair job learns from experience, there is 
a "right" way and a "wrong" way to go about it. Doing it the wrong way 
usually wastes time and effort and t can also waste materials, 0*,, to put it 
differently, there ,is a cost-effective way and a costly way to do virtually 
any job. Obviously, when maintaining a fleet as large as the on* operated by 
MCPS, doing jobs in the most cost effective manner can save large amounts of 
time, effort, and materials — which translate into dollars. 

Developing cost effective ways to make repairs^ or modifications on vehicles 
takes time and effort. For example, it is possible that on6 da£ MSDfi or MVA 
will require that seat belts be installed on all school buses. It would 
take time to determine which of tJhe seat belts now on the jaarket meet state 
specifications and promise to be most servicable at the lowest cost. It would 
take a considerable amount of work in a shop to determine the most effective 
way to install the belts, that is, to answer questions like the following: 

o It is more efficient to remove all seats and drill holes or , to work 
around the seats? 

o Is it necessary to use bolts, or can other fasteners like rivets be 
used? What about welding? 

o Can one worker do the job alone or is it more efficient for two or 
more to work together? • 

Eventually, * when, the most efficient technique <had been decided upon, it would 
take ad4itional time to train mechanics or to train supervising mechanics, 
<who, in turn, would train the mechanics and auto service workers. 

Technological * development could, by itself, be almost a full time job in 
automotive services because there % are so marly questions about cost 
effectiveness that could be asked. However, as was shown in the previous 
chapter, if the fictitious situation occurred tomorrow, the supervisor of 
automotive maintenance would have to take "-time away from his 
administrative-supervisory duties to develop bid specifications for seat belts 
and confer with the Espcurement Division. Depot supervisors would not have 
time to do the necessary experimental shop work, and mechanics would probably 
be left largely on their own to develop methods Of installation. Those 
methods might not be the most cost-effective. 



A very bad i<iea according 
staff. However, seat belts 
the example is not particulary 



to all of the literature reviewed by the MORE 
have been required in some school districts, so 
far fetched. 




Product Evaluation and Computer Support * 



Evaluating products already in use and purchasing those that prove to be most 
cost effective can apparently yield only modest savings* However, small 
savings would be magnified by the size of the MCPS fleet and by the number of 
miles logged by the vehicles* For example, if it were shown that a particular 
6rand of bus tire reduced costs by only 1/100 of a cent per mile, the use of 
that brand on all buses would result in a saving of $1,000 in * typical year 
„ in which buses log 10 million miles. And, of course, tires are only one 
component of vehicles. There are almost literally hundreds of others: 
windshield wiper blades, brake linings, shock absorbers, etc. Small savings 
on many of these parts multiplied by the 1,000 vehicles of the MCPS fleet, by 
miles, or ^y time of service could therefore amount to thousands of dollars in 
the total. 



Vehicle Master File 

The central automotive services staff should be in a unique position to 
evaluate the quality and cost of any product used 6n MCPS / vehicles, because 
the division probably collect* more data about the products it uses than toy 
other unit in MCPS. Every mile a vehicle! travels and every gallon of fuel it 
consumes is-r-in theory, if not aiways in actual* practice— recorded by 
computer. Every part of a vehicle that is repaired or replaced and all labor 
charges and costs are recorded by computer and charged to a specific Vehicle. 
All of these computerized data make up what is called the vehicle master 
file.- Unfortunately, at present, the data are not available in a useful form. 



Data Needed in Product Evaluation \ «t 

Data are of value only when they are reported or displayed in a useful way. 
To evaluate the cost effectiveness of tires made by different manufacturers, 



' 1 .'fi 

Of course, there are proprietary parts that must sometimes be used, 
open bidding,* and so on. While they complicate the picture, they do not 
change the principle. ' 
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for example, the supervisor of automotive maintenance or an automotive 
technical specialist would 'have to be able to get a printout that might look 
something like the following: 



Average Mean Miles Before 

Manufacturer Unit Cost Replacement Cost Per Mile 

Brand A $160 31,000 * $0.0052 *~ 

Brand B * $150 30,000 , 0.0050 

Brand C $135 . 25,000 0.0054 

That is, the computer would have to sort the data by manufacturer, calculate 
averages for a large number of vehicles, and calculate costs per mile. Before 
basing a decision on these data, the central office staff might also want to 
see breakdowns by type of vehicle or average number of tire repairs. 



Present Limitations 

At the present time, * nothing of this kind is -possible. A large number of 
computer printouts are regularly produced, among them the following: 

o 9 weekly transportation transaction reports 

o 6 weekly tables showing vehicle capacities, mechanics % salary , rates, 
and the prices of fuel and oil * 

o 17 monthly transportation reports 

o 2 year-end vehicle expense reports (i.e., by individual vehicle) 

All 34 are primarily accounting reports and do ndt, provide the information 
needed to evaluate products. There are . no computer programs to extract 
different data from the vehicle master file, perform calculations, or display 
the data in useful ways (as in the above example) . While the automotive 
services central staff can request reports for wh^ch programs are already 
written % they cannot use their terminal to call up, display, or manipulate 
data in different ways. Finally, some of the data that would b'e essential for 
evaluating products are not always entered into the vehicle master ^ile. The 
MORE team ran an audit of the FY 1981 file and found that the following were 
almost always missing: engine size, engine type, chasis manufacturer 
identification, and body manufacturer Identification. Other important "data 
were also not entered into the file consistently, and gasoline atld mileage 



This is merely a simple example of what data would be needed* and, fo.r 
the sake of illustration, ignores^ the fact that tires are purchased by 
contract in bulk lots; 
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4 data are suspect (see auditor's report, Part IV). While this is a managerial, 

not a computer system problem, it means that even if programs were written, to 
produce new and operationally useful reports, the data would still not be 
useful because they would be incomplete or inaccurate. 

Testing New Technologies * ^, 

For Cost-Effectiveness , 



Under changing economic conditions, some old, well established, and widely 
accepted technologies take on new importance and sometimes promise dramatic 
.savings. For example, the diesel engine has existed since 1892 and has been 
the workhorse of industry all around the world. "'The diesel has been proved 
repeatedly to be more fuel efficient than the gasoline engine (50. percent to 
as much as 100 percent .under dertain conditions) and some diesel maintenance 
costs are lower. . Only comparatively recently, however, has there been any 
great interest in using diesel engines in vehicles j like passenger cars and 
school buses. As a very, rough estimate, if a diesel bus were to get just 50 
percent better fuel mileage^ than a gasoline powered bus, an all diese£ school 
bus fleet would reduce fuel costs in MCPS' by nearly $1,000,000* a year.. 

The use of liguid propane (LP) as an automotive fuel is a relatively new but 
thoroughly well-tested technology. In this* case, the difference in price 
between gasoline ($1.15 per gallop in 1981) and LP (74<i in 1981) makes LP an 
attractive alternative to gasoline. Some states are now using LP in school 
buses. This is not' permitted as yet in Maryland. ^However, LP could be ysed 
as a fuel in MCPS service vehicles and would be particularly well adapted for 
use in Maintenance^&ivisio^ trucks. 'Again as a rough estimate, using LP in 
all Maintenance Division truqks could reduce fuel costs by as much as $100,000 
a year. \ 

Minor technological improvements fcan produce modest, but nonetheless important 
savings. But major or minor, largte or small, the technology , or the product 
has to be tested. It is importtfht to undetstand that "testing" in such cases 
does not mean testing the technology or product to find out, if it really 
works. Rather, it means determining wriether or not it will prove to be cost- 
effective under the conditions of operation in MCPS. This involves a thorough 
analysis of all obvious as well, as hiddeii costs, "problems, and potential 
benefits. In addition, it should involve trying out the product or technology 
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Assuming I0-million fleet miles and equal cost of gasoline atid diesel 
fuel. This does not necessarily mean, however, that; diesels would be more 
cost 'effective than gasoline powered bus$s in MCPS, a case that has yet to be 

proved. f 

* •* * 

6 Based on 2,,000 f 000» fleet miles and theyi98l differential in price 
between gasoline and LP. . • * 
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and keeping and analyzing records of . costs as * would be done in product 
evaluation. MCPS and automotive services are not ready to carry out this Hind 
of testing .effectively, as can be demonstrated by two recent cas^s: the "teat" 
of diesel and the failure to test LP, 



Diesel Buses y * ^ 

In December 1980, the Board of Education recommended that a study be made of 
the possible use of diesel-powered vehicles in MCPS. 'Shortly thereafter, the 
director of the Department of School Services formed a diesel study committee 
toade up of representatives from various divisions, including, of course, the 
Transportation Division. In April 1981, the director of 'the Transportation 
Division asked for and received permission to carry out a test of an MCPS 
school bus that was originally gasoline-powered but, for phe purposes *of the 
test, was converted, to diesel. The bus was put into normal home-school-home 
service in September 1981 (FY 1982). By December 1981, the director asked for 
and received permission to purchase 49 diesel-powered buses with funds already 
provided *in ^that fiscal year's budget. 7 In March 1982, the Transportation 
Division asked that funds £or 30 more diesel buses (this . time specified as 
diesel) be included in the FY 1983 budget, and the Board ^f Education and 
County Council approved. It tfow looks very much as if MCPS may be oh the way 
towards ^a commitment to an all Jdiesel school bus fleet. 

Though the whoJLe process seems reasonable as described, the decision tg 
purchase diesel buses was not based on adequate cost-effectiveness data. 
An independent study of diesel buses conducted by the MORE staff revealed that 
there are many hidden costs and problems and t^at digsels may not be mbre 
cost-effective than gaspline powered buses. However, as far as the MORE 
team could determine, the study fiommittee did not make a report on all 
potential costs and problems in the operation ancl maintenance of diesels. 
Furthermore, . data on f.uel efficiency were collected for only three 
months-^-though fuel efficiency was not in question and the data were not the 
only cost-effective data to >be considered. 



In the FY 1982 budget it was not specified that the* buses should be 
diesel-powered, though suppliers had been asked to bid on both gasoline and 
diesel buses. 

8 4 
This is not a criticism of the decision, which may very well have been 

correct. It must be remembered that this case is presented only to Illustrate 

the fact that the Transportation Division does not yet have the capacity to 

carry out an adequate testing program. 

C. A. Seitz and E. Cohen-Rosenthal, A Comparison of Costs: Diesel 
and Gasoline Powered Vehicles , Department of Educational . Accountability, 
Montgomery County Public Schools, /September, 1981. > , 
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It may turn out, even when all costs are taken into account, that diesel puses 
will save money 'for MCPS simply by reducing fuel costs. However, it will not 
be because of the "test" that was conducted or the ' data that were collected 
during wfcat should have been a cost-effectiveness study. , In fact, all of the 
problems that have . already been discussed militated against a successful 
study: the inadequacy of the computer system in automotive services and the 
inability of the central office staff to devote full time to the test. In 
addition, the study committee was not required to make. a full report* and a 
critical review was not made of the data that were .collected to see if they 
actually supported tiff? case for diesel buses* 



Liquid Propane (LP) t * 

v_ v 

Though the use of LP as a fuel in Maintenance Division trucks mightfUeduce 
fuel costs by as much as $100,000 a year, LP wa^ not tested, when MCPS was 
pf f ered the opportunity to conduqt a ^ test with the help of the Montgomery 
County government. Of course there is no a priori proof that LP would be cost 
effective under the conditions qf operation of the vehicles in MCPS or that 
any money would be saved. But that is the purpose of testing, and the idea j 
was (and still is) worthy of investigation. , " v 

The situation developed as follows: In 1981, the Montgomery County government 
began to test the cost-effectiveness of LP in 30 of its vehicles. At the 
time, Mr. S. K. Sawhney, chief of the Division of Equipment Management * 
(Department of Transportation) invited MCPS to participate in the test. "His 
idea was that MCPS would convert 20 to*30 vehicles and set up an LP station at 
the Shady Grove depot. He held meetings to explore the idea with staff 
members of the Department of School Facilities, the Procurement Division, >and 
the Transportation Division. Had MCPS joined in the venture, there would .have 
been a very low financial risk and very high potential payoff. ■ For 'exaijple, 
the county government converted^ 30 vehicles to bura^LP at an approximate feost 
of $1,000 per vehicle. The $30,50(5" contract included the following: 

10 

o Conversion of the vehicles by the contractor s trained mechanics 

o Training pf drivers and county mechanics by the contractor 

o Underground and above ground storage and jumping facilities (the 
contractor owns them, but can remove only above-ground facilities) 

o Hook-up of pump to the GasBoy computer system 



*^the county government toad$ a total conversion, i.e., gasoline tanks 
were removed.. However, there 'is a so-called dual ffcel system that permits the 
*use*,ofLP and gasoline interchangeably. 
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Mr. Sawhney estimated the payback period at 18 tt> 24 months (based, on the 1981 
coat, of $1.15 ptr gallon of gas and $0.74 of propane) from a reaction of fuel 
costs alone, vithoiut 41so considering reduced maintenance costs. * 

As far as the MORE staff could determine, no one in MCPS made the clear and 
deliberate decision not to join* the county government in the test of LP. The 
most likely vehicles on which to conduct the test would have been Maintenance 
Division trucks; but automotive sendees mechanics would have had to 1*e 
trained to maintain the vehicles, and automotive services would probably have 
had to monitor or supply the Maintenance Division with fuel consumption data. 
Managers* of both units reported in interviews that they were interested in the 
project, *pd none claimed responsibility for deciding ntft to cooperate in^the 
trial. Both ate probably true. It is /likely that' since no one was 
responsible for making the decision, no decision was made. 

* > 
This case v illustrates the fact that, even if all other ^problems of product 
testing were solved (computer support, *etc), the managers of •^jitomotive 
services have been placed in a peculiar and awkward situation. They operate a 
central service for all MCPS vehicles and are responsible for technological 
planning, presumably also for all vehicles in the MCPS fleet. Yet it is not 
clear that £hey have the, right to make decisions to test innovations that 
might reduce* operating costs of vehicles assigned to units other than the 
.Transportation Division. At the same time, other units are certainly not 
equipped to carrp out tests* or to maintain test vehicles. As a result, 
decisions th*t might save thousands of dollars annually may not be made. 



Discussion 

r ♦ 

A 

Technological planning and development are the major ways in "which the 
automotive services staff can make substantial contributions to reducing 
costs. .^En fact, job. descriptions make the staff responsible for* developing 
better whys #to perform work, evaluating product, and technological 
innovations. But as has been shown here, the staff do not have the ability to 
carry out their responsibilities, even, as in the^ase of the diesel "test 1 
when they are confronted by a real need to do so. Providing automotive 
services with the capacity to. do the job will take time but should not be 

costly. < ~ ■ * 

1 i ' 1 

^LP is clean burning and produces few contaminants. Its use therefore 

reduces maintenance Costs. 

» " * 

In that case*, the Board of ^Education recommended that such a study be 

made. 



Short-Term Goals 

As was shown in the last chapter, if the supervisor of automotive maintenance 
carries out all of the coordinating functions for which he ±& responsible, the 
position of repair services supervisor can be eliminated, A new, 
non-supervisory position, automotive technical specialist, can be created at a 
lower grade. The individual occupying the petition can be made responsible 
for all technological planning and related functions, (See further discussion 
and recommendations in Chapter 23.) 

In Chapter 15, it was shown that managers in the central office of the 
Transportation Division need to be trained in the fundamentals of computer 
management and data processing. The central office staff of automotive 
services probably need , training in computerized inventory systems. Since the 
training is needed whether or not they engage in product evaluation and 
testing, there is no good reason why plans for training could not be made in 
the future. o 

Providing automotive services with adequate computer support should not be 
costly. A kind of data T>a$e, the vehicle master file, already exists* and the 
automotive. services central office already has a terminal &ed to the ESC 
mainframe. In the immediate future, then,' it should be^possible for tim 
Data Processing Division to write some programs to produce a limited number^of 
useful reports, perhaps on some selected parts that are frequently r^giaced: 
tires, brakes, etc. Meanwhile, managers of automotive services must begin to 
exercise * better control over the data that go into the computer (see Part IV) , 
and they must begin to do so as soon as possible — again whether or not they 
ever carry out product evaluation. 



Long-Range Goals ♦ 

At long range, the Transportation. Division and the Department of Management 
Information and Computer Services need to develop a better data storage and 
retrieval system and the programs that would enable the automotive technical 
specialists (and other central staff) to manipulate data on the automotive 
services in-house terminal. This cotild be a large job, but the major cost 
would be MCPS staff time. 



Those familiar with computer* systems will recognize that the vehicle 
master file is not a true "database but is simply a set of tapes that are 
v roughly the equivalent of a very large card deck. 
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Funding is another problem thtt needs to be solved long range. The 
Transportation Division does not now have funds in its budget to enable staff 
to purchase new products or equipment just to test them, and manufacturers 
cannot always afford to be lavish and provide the prod;ucts.^ It would 
therefore ^eem reasonable to provide a modest amount of money for this 
purpose* Managers of the Transportation Division should develop documentation 
and projections to determine how much wbuld be reasonable and, eventually, 
^prepare k budget recommendation. ' 



P ermanent Ad visory Board 

-c v 

• * • 

s 

It was not proved that diesel buses are more cost effective than gascrline 
powered buses because, in part, there was no critical evaluation of 
preliminary information, .test procedure, and the data that resulted from the 
test. The failure to test LP in cooperation with the county government 
resulted from too great diffusion of responsibility and decision making* 
These are problems that can be solved rather quickly and easily* A permanent 
advisory committee could be established under the aegis and control of .the 
associate superintendent for Supportive Services. Desirably s~ the committee 
would be made up of representatives of the Energy Management!, Team and of the 
Transportation, Maintenance, , Procurement, Supply, and Food Seryices 
Divisions. Representation of the Energy Managment staff would assure that any 
kgsts and decisions involving attempts to reduce fuel costs would be in 
keeping with other plans elsewhere in MCPS. The reasons for representation of 
other units should be obvious* The following would be the functions of the 
committee: ; • — 

o Review preliminary product and cost data, justification for testing, 
and the design of the test. 

o Prepare ,a preliminary report and recommendation to test or not * to test 
— for asso ciat e superintendent for Supportive Services* 

o Review all test results and. cost effectiveness information and make a 
recommendation to the associate superintendent for Supportive Services 
to adopt or not adopt the product or technology. 

To keep this review process from becoming restrictive and unwieldy, it might 
be desirable to establish some reasonable limits on the ^ads&sory board f s 
authority. *^tor example, perhaps the Transportation Divisxon should be 
permitted to test minor innovations on any MCPS vehicle without "approval from 
unit managers or the advisory board. Such details could easily be dealt with 
by the advisory committee. ( * 
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X . — 

• Recommendations 



'Discussion of and recommendations for the position of automotive technical 
specialist will be presented in the next chapter, as will recommendations for 
the training of central automotive services staff. The following are other 
recommendations that are based on the findings presented in this chapter: 

o The associate superintendent for Supportive Services should require^he 
director of the Department of Management Information and Computer Services^ 
the director of the Transportation Division, and the supervisor of^ 
automotive maintenance to do the following: 

. Review the recommendations for computer support of automotive services 
made in this chapter and in Part IV . of this report 

. Determine the data, sources of data, types and formats of reports, and 
computer programs needed to' enable automotive services staff to begin to 
evaluate products already in use 

. Determine the long range needs that would enable automotive services 
staff to evaluate all products and to test new products and technologies 

. Develop a schedule for meeting both short- and long-range data needs 
and for appropriate computer support , 

o The director of the Transportation Division and the supervisor of 
automotive services should determine how much funding would be Required to 
enable automotive services to carry out an 'appropriate and reasonable 
program of testing of products and technologies and should prepare a report 
for *he associate superintendent for Supportive Services. 

« ■ m ■ 

' o The_ associate superintendent, for Supportive Services should ^orm a 
permanent automotive product evaluation and testing committee, made up of 
representatives from the Energy Management* Team and the Transportation, 
Maintenance r Supply, Procurement, and Food Services. Division, charging the 
committee with the following responsibilities: ; . . 

*' Reviewing product and^ cost data of automotive products and services 
that promise to redupe operating costs , f 

. Reporting findings and making recommendations for testing * \ 

• Reviewing test > design and results and. making recommendations for 
adopting products or services ' * . • 



l4 It is recognized that the asspciate superintendent for Supportive 
Services can form a permanent advisory committee. To assure that there ape 
proper review procedures and to solve the problem of diffused- decision makirig, 
it w6uld be. desirable for the Board of , Education to establish such a 
committee, ^ * % 
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CHAPTER 23 

/ 



'strengthening the structure of 
automotive services * 



Introduction 

Automotive services is reasonably well organized to enable the staff to manage 
the decentralized depots. However, technical jobs take up too much of the 
time of the supervisor of automotive maintenance, but technological planning,* 
one of the only ways the staff can reduce costs, is difficult and sometimes 
impossible. Managers and supervisors do not always exercise control over 
operations, at least partly because there are not enough line supervisors. 
Clerical jobs take up too much of the time of depot supervisors, who have no 
clerical help. There are also inadequacies in the way job descriptions are 
written and in the training of managers and supervisors. 



Overview of MORE Recommendations 
For Staffing Automotive Services 



Overview 



Exhibit 23.1 is a summary of problems in managerial-supervisory staffing that 
have been documented in previous chapters. the MORE staff believe they can 



- *As has been \ 'true throughout this report,, the MORE staff will not 
discuss the parts department staff, with the single exception of the iterts 
-runner. The Transportation Division has been dealing with the organization of 
the parts department and additional recommendations are made in the auditor's 
report, Part IV. T 
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^Jf> • * Exhibit 23 a 



A SUMMARY OF MANAGERIAL-SUPERVISORY 
STAFFING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 



o Central Office 



• Some administrative-supervisory jobs are assigned to inappropriate 
staff members. \ 

• Technological planning and other technical jobs that have the potential 
to reduce operating costs (for all MCPS vehicles) is a full-time job, 
but no one on the centraj^staf f can devote full time to it. 

• Technical jobs absorb too much of the time of the supervisor of 
automotive maintenance, the highest ' level supervisor in automotive 
services. 

. The supervisor of the Shady Grove depot is performing managerial jQbs 
that should be done by the supervisor of automotive maintenance, and 
this reduces the^unount of time he can devote to shop supervision. 

o Shady Grove Centra). Shop ' 

* * • * 

• The supervisor of the^pb#p has more responsibilities than supervisors , 

of outlying depots but has the same position and grade as other 
^ supervisors. " 

i 

' . Line supervisors are needed but are not provided for in the budget or 
in job descriptions. Mechanics serve ' ,a$ supervisors and specialists 
without additional compensation. 

o Depots . J • 

. Depot supervisors spend 50 percent or more .of their time 'performing 
clerical work and less than 50 percent supervising workers . Clerical 
assistance is not provided at depots or at the .Shady Grove shop. 

• .Lead auto mechanics in charge of night shift workers need more 
authority. > * ■ 

N n . Back-up and line supervisors are needed. Mechanics serve voluritarily 
as 'supervisors and specialists. * , J- H 

. , Tfcere iM no provision for dispatchers at depots, though dispatchers 
could reduce the clerical. burden df depot supervisors (s*ee Chapter 15). 
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be solved rAther easily > in' the following ways: 

o Eliminate the present , position * of repair services supervisor and 
create, at a lower grade, the position of automotive technical 
specialist* # 

o Upgrade the position of the present supervising automotive mechanic in 
charge of the Shady Grove shop and upgrade the positions of present 
lead automotive mechanics. 

o Create line supervisory and specialist positions by establishing three 
grades of automotive mechanics, giving mechanics of the highest grade 
supervisory responsibilities 

o Create two grades for automotive service workers, making clear 
distinctions between duties, responsibilities, and training needed to 

qualify for the higher position.; 

* 

o Downgrade a number of automotive service worker positions and create 
the positions of lubrication worker, service station attendant,, and 
* parts runner." • f t ' >( 

o Add two FTE clerical positions fixed at four half-time positions, with 
one half-time position assigned to each* depot. 

2 

o Create the position of dispatcher and assign a dispatcher to each 
automotive depot. 

As will be shown later, these changed could be made at almost no additional 
cost over a period of perhaps two years.' 



Job Titles 

In the more detailed discussion that folloVs, the MORE staff have used 
different , managerial-supervisory job titles than are now in use*. The reason 
for this is that preseht job titles in automotive services are somewhat, 
confusing and . not ' sufficiently descriptive. The supervisor of automotive 
maintenance is actually -the chief supervisor not only of maintenance but of 
all automotive services, including inventory and supply, the motor pool, staff 
cars, etc. The title "supervising auto mechanic" does not indicate that the 
supervisor is actually the administrative head of an automotive depot, and no 
distinction is made between the head of the central shop and supervisors v of 
outlying depots. In some cases, titles do not indicate status.. For example, 



I See Part II, Chapter "15. The^e positions^ would be attributable to 

pupil transportation and are needed wMther or not pupil transportation is 
\, reorganized as recommended in Chapter 15. . 
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division managers have said that lead atlto mechanics, who ate in charge of 
night shift crews, need to have more authority over workers. Calling them 
"assistant supervisors" would confer the authority they do not now have. The 
MORE staff, then, have used titles . that seem appropriate and descriptive, 
though of course, th|f recommendations do not hinge upon these titles. In 
addition, it must be rjunembered that while new positions and titles would have 
to J>e created if the recommendations are adopted, none would be additional 
except the two FTE clerical positions. * 



Recommended Managerial, 
Supervisory, And Clerical Staffing 



Exhibit 23.2 shows MORE recommendations . for managerial, supervisory, and 
clerical staffing. With one exception (line supervisors), recommendations for 
positions for mechanics, auto service workers, and new classes of workers are 
discussed in the next section. ^ s 



Central Office Staff 



The position of supervisor of automotive services is the present position of 
supervisor of automotive maintenance, simply retitled to reflect the fact that 
the supervisor is responsible for all automotive services. While the job 
description should be modified slightly Tsee later), there is no need, to 
revise job responsibilities. As was shown in Chapter 21, the supervisor of 
automotive services can and should^ perform all of the coordinating jobs for 
which he is now responsible, provided that he does not personally have to do 
the technical jobs which now take up too much of his time. 

If the supervisor of automotive maintenance ~ coordinates all operatiojWL and 
central office functions, the position of repair services supervisor. would no 
longer be needed. The position of automotive technical specialist, which 
would carry no supervisory responsibilities, could be created at a lower 
grade. The individual occupying the position would be able to devote full 
time to technological development, product evaluation and testing, and other 
technical joJ>s. 



Central Shop Supervisor 

In Chapter 21, it was shown that the supervisor of the Shady Grove shop has 
far more responsibilities than the supervisors of the outlying depots. When 
he asked that his position be reclassified, the positions of all supervisors 
of automotive maintenance were upgraded simultaneously. This did not change 
the fact that the supervisor of the central shop has more responsibilities but 
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, Present Position 

CENTRAL OFFICE 

Supervisor Auto Maintenance 

Repair Services Supervisor- 

CENTRAL SHOP (SHADY GROVE) 

Supervising Auto Mechanic 
.Lead Auto Mechanic (night) 

(No equivalent position) 

(No equivalent position) 

(No equivalent position) 

'AT EACH DEPOT ' 

Supervising Auto Mechanic 

Lead Auto Mechanic (night) 

(No equivalent position) 

(No equivalent position) 

(No equivalent position) 



ExMbit 23,2 

MORE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MANAGERIAL, 3 
SUPERVISORY,. AND CLERICAL ' STAFFING 
OF AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 

Recommended Position 



Supervisor Auto Services 
Auto Technical Specialist 



Central Auto Shop Supervisor 

Asst. Central Shop Supervisor (night) 

Line Supervisors (Mechanics III)** • 

General Clerk (1/2 time) 0 

(Dispatcher; see Chapter 15) d 



Automotive Depot Supervisor 
Asst. Depot Supervisor (night) 
Line Supervisors (Mechanics III)^ 
General Clerk (1/2 time) 0 
(Dispatcher, see Chapter 15) d 



a Excluding the director of the Transportation Division and central orrice 
support staff not affected by MORE recommendations • 



5 See Exhibit 23,3 and accompanying text for discussion. 

i t 
°Tptal of 2 FTE general clerical positions, the only additional ones in 
proposal* 

^Dispatcher positions are recommended as new positions in pupil 
transportation. They are included here only to show that they would 
contribute to automotive services. 
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the same pay. as other supervisors. % Therefore, the MORE staff recommend that 
the imbalance be corrected. The position should be upgraded and r* tit led, and 
the changes should be reflected in a rewritten job description. 



Assistant Shop or Depot Supervisors 

As was mentioned earlier,* managers of the Transportation Division reported 
that lead auto mechanics, the night shift supervisors, need more authority. { 
Changing the job title to Assistant Central Shop (or depot) Supervisor would 
confer this authority on them and still maintain the reporting relationship 
between the shop or depot supervisor and the supervisor of the night shift. 
At present, . there is a rather wicle gap between the grade of a lead auto x 
mechanic and a supervising auto mechanic. If the assistant shop supervisors 
(lead auto mechanics) are given more supervisory authority, the grade of the 
position should be raised. This would be consistent with the next 
recommendation: creation of line supervisory positions of Mechahic III. 
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Line Supervisors and Specialists 

Line supervisors are needed, but are not provided for in the divisions table 
of organization or budget. At present, mechanics are voluntarily carrying out 
essential supervisory * jobs, but .as was shown in Chapter 20, it "is doubtful 
that they can be expected to do so indefinitely without reasonable and 
adequate compensation. It was also shown that mechanics who have taken 
advanced training are seirving as specialists, also voluntarily and without 
additional compensation. The problem can be solved by creating three grades 
of mechanics: Mechanic I, Mechanic II, and Mechanic III,, making Mechanics III 
line, supervisors and Mechanics II specialist (or quasi-supervisors) • 



Clerks 

' * « 

Because depot supervisors now spend more than half of their time doing 
clerical work, the MORE staf£ recommend that the full time * equivalent of two 
new and additional clerical positions be created in "automotive services. 
Positions and assignments should be fixed so that one half-time position is 
assigned to each depot. Obvibusly, a depot clerk could do routine clerical 
jobs and make service appointments With driVers. In addition, if it is true 
that a clerk could write most routine repair orders .for monthly service, then 
the clerk could -also relieve the depot supervisor of at least part of that 
time-consuming chore. In fact, if, as supervisors reported, large numbers of 



4 

And there is a potential association issue. 
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rwair orders are simple and easy to write,, managers of automotive services 
"uld develop a form, perhaps a. checklist, that could be quickly £ 
a clerk. A clerk would not write a repair order that required description or 
diagnosis of a mechanical problem, , but if supervisors were freed of most 
clerical work, they would have time to consult with drivers on repairs. 



Dispatcher 

It was recommended in Part II that whether pupil transportation is reorganized 
or not, the position of dispatcher is needed and a dispatcher should be 
assigned to each automotive ' depot. It was shown that dispatchers could 
probably "pay" their own sauries by exercising, control over the personal use 
of buses, etc. In addition, assigning dispatchers to depots would solve some 
problems in automotive services. A dispatcher could, for example, be 
•responsible for the' following: 

o Making service appointments drivers (instead of asking drivers to 

make them at their convenience) 

o ^Assigning extra or emergency runs in such a way that drivers would 
have no reason to miss service appointments- 

o Notifying 'drivers of missed appointments if this became necessary, 
thus eliminating the present cumbersome system for notifying drivers 

o Taking emergency road calls from bus drivers, dispatching relief buses 
* and drivers, and determining what kind of mechanical help is needed 

If these jobs were done by dispatchers, depot supervisors woutd have the, 
opportunity to confer at length with drivers about mechanical problems and 50 
supervise automotive- workers. 



Position Structure 
£or Workers 



There is a long discussion in Chapter 20 about the need for promotional 
positions for workers. It should be clearly understood that a new "position 
structure should not be artificial (for the sake of promotion alone) but 
should meet the needs of MCPS and reflect the realities of differential job 
assignments. Therefore, the following considerations are important: 

o Line supervisory mechanics' positions' are needed (see previous 
discussion) . Some mechanics are now voluntarily performing supervisory 
• jobs that are not - part of. their job description but are not paid 
accordingly. t 4 
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o Some mechanics* by virtue of advanced trainihg^ serve as specialists, 
consultants, and # qnasi-supervisors. 

o Job responsibilities of auto service workers vWy., Some workers 
function almost as full-fledged mechanics; other are given lower-level 
assignments • Assignments and * responsibilities !©end to reflect 
differences among workers in preservice training aiM experience, 
on-the-job training,, initiative, etc, \ 

o MCPS is committed by regulation and agreement to staff development 
(and appropriate rewards). However, there is no incentive for workers 
to improve their skills by taking additional courses ijj^uto repair 
because they derive no job benefits by doing so: 

o Morale of workers now suffers because there are few -promotional 
opportunities. * • 

_ Solving these problems would necessitate •creating new position classes and 
grades and upgrading some extant positions. However, the cost of upgrading 
positions can be largely offset by downgrading others (see later discussion). 



Managers 1 fteconpnendations 



7 



As was said in* Chapter 20, the supervisor of automotive maintenance, in 
dislcussions with the MORE staff, proposed the following position structure, 
though he had not yet worked out all details or presented the proposal 
formally i 



Mechanic II 
Mechanic : I • 
Tire Repairer II * ' 
—iv Tire Repairer I 

Apprentice Mechanic 
Auto Service Worker 

Other managers suggested that positions for lubrication workers and service 
station attendants should be created at grades below that of auto service 
worker. 

The MORE staff believ^there are some problems in this structure. ~ It . would 
not be reasonable to assign the grade of Mechanic II to both line supervisors 
and specialists who would have only qiipsi-supervisory responsibilities. 
Similarly, it would not be reasonable to assign the grade of Mechanic I to 
both specialists and other mechanics, includirig newly-hired mechanics. 

The position assigned to tire repairers does not reflect the duties and 
responsibilities of these workers. It is true that at present, tire repairers 
have a higher grade (12) than auto service workers (9). But according to the 
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job • description* a tir/' repairer has only one job: changing and repairing 
tires* In contrast, an auto service worker has to have the preservice 
training, experience, and skillrto perform a wide variety of mechanical jobs, 
on vehicles, including changing and repairing tires. Furthermore, in actual , 
practice, the auto service worker ' position is treated as the higher of the 
, two. 

Establishing the position of apprentice mechanic is unnecessary and would 
probably create ftroblems. MCPS Regulation GHD-RA (old number 415-4) makes 
provisions for placing trainees in higher-level positions. Furthermore, the 
position of apprentice would be of no value to either MCPS or the workers 
unless there were explicit training goals and a definite and limited training 
period. Setting. goals and a. time limit would imply that successful completion 
of the requirements in the allotted time would result in promotion. However, 
there could never be such a guarantee because budgetary constraints would 
always limit the number of mechanics assigned to the division. For the same 
reason, \ the number of apprenticeships would Jbd limited, and very few * 
apprentices could find themselves "stuck 11 in the position for years. 

* * . 

MORE Recommendations ' 1 

MORE recommendations for a position structure for workers are shown in - Exhibit 
23.3. ' As was discussed earlier, a Mechanic III would have line-supervisory 
responsibility and be able to do jobs that are not now being done or are being 
done sporadically by supervisors: roadjftesting vehicles, consulting on 
diagnosis, etc. Mechanics II would be specialists and would have consulting ^ 
and quasi-supervisory responsibilities: assisting' other mechanics in 
diagnosing* problems in their specialty, serving as b^ck-up to line 
supervisors, etc. . % 

Creating two grades of auto service workers would make a clear and necessary 
distinction between workers who, because of preservice training and experience 
and on-the-job training , can perform some mechanical work independently and, 
those who cannot. Though the position of Auto Service Worker II would not ^J>e 
an apprentice position, it is nonetheless true that advancement to Mechanic I* 
-would be the next logical promotional step. However, there would be no, 
implicit or. stated guarantee that an individual would become a mechanic at the . 
end of ' the fixed period of time,, 



Reasons for downgrading the position of tire repairer to just bel,ow that of 
auto service* worker have already been given: entry-level and job requirements 
do not justify the present rank for tire repairer. Some present auto service 



k In one case, a tire 'repairer was "promoted 11 to the position rof. auto 
service worker so he could get .mechanical training and qualify^ for the 
position of mechanic. He asked to be returned to, his previous job because he 
made more money as attire repairer. 
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Exhibit 23,3 



MORE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR POSITION 
STRUCTURE FOR WORKERS IN ORDER OF RANK 



* Automotive Mechanic III 
Automotive Medhanic II 
Automotive Mechanic I 



Automotive Service Worker II 
Automotive Service Worker I 



»' b 

Tire Repairer 
Lubrication Mechanic 



c 

\ Service, Station Attendant 
Parts Runner 



a From the highest to ' lowest grade*. In all cases, the Department of^ 
Personnel Services would have to establish the proper tfCPS pay grade, 

,To make cost projections (see text and Exhibit 23.4), it is assumed that 
the positions of tire repairer aqd lubrication mechanic would have^ the same 
grade. f 

c For the same' reason as above*, it is .also assumed that the positions of 
service station attendant and parts runner would have the same grad,e. 



worke? positions can also be downgraded. Currently, at each depot, workers 
-are assigned the job of lubricating vehicles on a rotating monthly schedule. 
Since the job is done daily, it is the equivalent of a «full-time position for 
which workers are .paid at an unnecCessarily high rate. Similarly, gas station 
attendants are paid as auto service workers, even though the job requires far 
less training and experience than is needed to qualify for an entry-level 
.position as auto service worker. In both cases, creating new positions at 
lower grade would enable the remaining auto service workers to § devote . full 
time to mechanical work and, by reducing costs, help offset the cost of 
upgrading other posit^qpsv y 

The position of parts^Ainner is badly needed, as has been pointed out in 
previous chapters, f job is now being done by an auto service worker who 
was placed oq light but sitfce iz is primarily a delivery job, it does 

not require* the traTffing or skill of an auto service worker. Creating the 
position would fill an obvious gap in the unit's table of organization at a 
salary cost lower than that of an auto service worker. 



Estimation Of Cost 
Of MORE Recommendations 



Cost Estimates 



Exhibit * 23/4 summarizes MORE recommendations for staffing; that havfc'been 
discussed here. The number of staff members assigned to each position and 
total salary. costs are.based on the following: 

o "Only two .positions are added: two FTE* (four half-time) general 
v clerks. All* of the other positions have thejx counterparts in the FY 
1983 table of organization and budget. \ * 

o Assigning six auto # m echanics c ° the MeSfitaflic Iirpctaition and six auto 
service workers to the Auto Service Worker II position allows t one each 
per depot and an additional two ta the *Shady Grove central 5 shop. 

o FQur lubricatlpn workers and four service station attendants allows 
one of each peflWepot. One auto service worker is presently serving as 
parts ruifier, and that is the number allowed. t , \ 

♦ * ♦ 

*o, ,To eliminate differences' in actual curr$B£ salaries among .workers in- 
the various positions, and grades, the D step* or " median j^alary per 
grade, was used to calculate present positiotx salary costs. 
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o An average salary based on the rank order of the position in relation 
to the^MCPS salary scale was used to calculate * new position salary 
costs* ^ 

% * • . I 

o 'Central office clerical and other extant support positions are not 

included because they ate not affected by MORE recommendations. 

Dispatcher positions aire not included because they have already been 

included it codt estimates presented in^Ctiapter 15. 

As can be seen in the exhibit, despite upgrading of 16 positions, and the 
addition of the PTE of two general clerks, the MORE recommendations would 
result in an increase only of about $4,584 in salary costs. This is very 
close to a "wash, 11 «or no increase at all. It must be remembered that the MORE 
staff used an average salary to calculate new position cdsts and that everyone j 
would not necessarily qualify for that salary. In'any^case, $4,584 is a very 
sfiall price to pay for a full-tinie technical planner, six additional\ 1 shop 
supervisors, and two clerks. 



Some Caveats 



In considering and evaluating the MORE proposal, the following must be kept i 
mind: * 

i. ' « 

o This is only one *of many possible organizational and position 

structures, though it is the one that the MORE learn believe would yield- 
maximum benefits at the lowest possible cost (essentially^no additional 
* cost). . . ' * 

o In .some cases, the precise numbers of positions to be allowed in each 
category would have to be determined Iff the Transportation Division.* and 
the Department of Personnel Services. 

• * 

o "Trade offs" are possible in some cases. For example, Transportation 
Division managers could determine that they need two parts runners 
instead of one, or threfe tire repairers instead 'of two. Such pdsitipns 
could be created- by downgrading additional auto service worker 
positions. 

Thex^uepartment; of Personnel Services would have to dtet^rAine position 
ades. . * 




/ 
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In each case, the average was a fair one which would approximately 
correspond to an MCPS grade or overlap at least two grades. The Department of 
Personnel Services would have to make the final determination of grade by 
position . 
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Exhibit 23.4 



ESTIMATION OF COST OF MORE STAFFING PROPOSAL 



(No equivalent present position) 
TOTAL ■ , 



Total 



Present Position 


N 


Salary 8 


Supervisor Automotive Maintenance 
Reoair Services SuDervisor 


1 
1 


$ 31,574 
26 062 


Supervising Auto Mechanic 
Supervising Auto Mechanic 


1 

3^ 


23,670 
71,010 


Lead Auto Mechanic 

I 


3 


61,276 


Automotive Mechanic 


38 


742,976 


• 

Auto Service Worker 


23 


342J534 


» 

• ■* 
Tire Repairer 


2 


33,738 



'$1,332,840 




New Position 

Supervisor Automotive Services 
Auto Technical Specialist 



Central Shop Supervisor 
Depot Shop Supervisor 



Asst. Shop/Depot Supervisor 

lechanic III 
Mechanic II 
Mechanic I 
iCHANIC SUB TOTAL 

Auto Service Worker II 
Auto Service Worker I 
Lubrication Mechanic 
Service Station Attendant 
Parts Runner 
SERVICE SUB TOTAL 



Tire Repairer 
Genera^ Clerk I (2 FTE) 
TOTAL 



N 

1 
1 

1 

3 



6 

15 
17 
38 

6 
8 
4 
4 
1 
23 



2 

2 



Tqtal , 
Salary 

31,574 
22,500 

25,000 
71,010 

64,000 

122,500 
293,300 ' 
315,400 
731,200 

93,200 
119,140 
57,200 
55,000 
13,700 
338,240 



28,500 
25,400 
$1,337,424 



DIFFERENCE - $4,584 



^o eliminate differences between highest and lowest salaries within grades, Step D, the median salary step, was used 
• in salary and cost calculations for present positions. -- 

CDif" 5ee text « A" average salary based on rank order of position and the MCPS salary scale was used to calculate salary 
Lfy v-psrs of new positions. ^fyf) 
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While these considerations are important, they are of relatively minor concern 
in the larger picture* More important ife the fact ..that the structure of 
automotive services can be strengthened and ~ supervisory control over 
operations can be improved with the addition of only two. staff members (two 
FTE clerks) and .little or no increase in cost* 



Job Descriptions 

Carrying out the MORE recommendations would mean that many job descriptions 
would have to be written *or Rewritten. However, only a few will be discussed 
here either because they, present problems or would create future problems if 
they were not carefully written* 7 ■ ■ 



Supervisor of Automotive Services 

In Chapter 21, it was pointed out that an individual who lacks some important 
training and experience can qualify for the position of supervisdr of 
automotive maintenance (supervisor , of automotive seryices) by offering 
"substitute" qualifications* The .job description should # be rewritten to make 
it. clear that there are no adequate substitutes for extensive training and 
experience in automotive maintenance, administration of fleet maintenance 
operations, and computerized gasoline and inventory systems* If it is 
believed that it would be impossible to recruit an individual with those 
stringent qualifications, it must be made clear that an "individual hired into 
the position with less than optimal « qualifications would have to acquire 
appropriate training within a^vear (or two at the very most) , especially in 
the management of the very lar^e computerized inventory system* 



Automotive Technical Specialist 

In conversations with the MORE staff, managers of the Transportation Division 
mentioned several times that it would be a gt>od idea for automotive services 
to have what fcight be called a procurement specialist, someone to take 



7 As in Chapter 21, ,the concern is with job descriptions, not with the 
qualifications of individuals now holding positions* 
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•r-anonsibilitv for getting favorable prices on parts, etc. They are 
Probacy right, and 8 the automotive technical specialist should be responsible 
for some procurement 'functions that are no* left in the hands of divisions: 
assistin* in drawing up . specif ications for vehicles and components, for 
Sample! 8 However, the automotive technical specialist should be a specialist 
in planning and development, not a factotum or an adjunct to the parts 
department, and this, should' be reflected in the job description. 

. An individual filling this position would have to be , thoroughly trained in 
automotive mechanics, data analysis, statistics, and computer operations. It 
might be difficult to find someone with all these qualifications. A teacher 
of automotive mechanics might find the position attractive, however; and it 
would, of course, be possible for MCPS to train a well T qualified auto mechanic 
by' a combination of tuition-reimbursed college courses and in-service courses. 



Auto Service Worker 



The present job description makes auto service, workers responsible for a large 
number of jobs that var£ considerably in technical ""^g- *«• 
who qualify for the position do not have the training and skill -to enable them 
to perform some of the. more complex jobs, while others have the training or 
on-the-job training to qualify them to do mechanical work. Job descriptions/ 
should therefore be rewritten to differentiate clearly between Auto- Servicj 
Worker I and Auto Service Worker II on the bais of preservice training and . 
experience: on-the-job and >-service training, and job responsibilities. 



Tire Repairer 



The- need here is- to downgrade the position, not to rewrite the job. 
description. However, a minor change , should be made in the education 
requirements of either auto service worker or tire repairer. As was said 
earlier, tire repairers now have a higher grade than auto service workers 
despite the fact that auto service workers are required to have more knowledge 
and experience than tite repairers. They also have more and more complex job 
responsibilities. Apparently the difference on which the higher grade for 
tire repairers is based is the education requirement. Tire repairers are 
required to have completed the 10th grade,1 but auto service workers are 
d o have completed only , the 9th? The 'difference in educational 



— 1 ^ 



' 8 In the' course of - the MORE study of the Maintenance Division, managers 
said much the same thing. The MORE study of the procurement function in MCPS, 
addresses some of the issues and problems. 
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requirements should therefore be eliminated. It hardly matters how, since 
only one grade of school separates the. two positions. Since the -MORE 
recommendation is to downgrade the position of tire repairer, perhaps the 
educational requirement for auto service worker sholid be the higher of .the 
two. 



Staff Training 



Central Office Staff 



In automotive services, the Inventory system, including the gasoline 
distribution system is computerized; and all information, from repair orders is 
entered into the computer. Therefore, the only access to information about 
inventory, labor, costs, etc., is through the computer, Hpwever, as far as. 
the MORE staff could determine, some of the division's central office managers 
and staff need training in one or more of the following: 



How to exercise 
systems 



control over the data that .go into the computer 



o What "data are available and how the data can be used for technological 
planning and development and, perhaps, for budget planning 

- o How to obtain services from the Division of Data Processing 

In view of the fact that there have, in the past, been constant problems in 

the division's * inventory (see Part IV), this is a serious problem. The 

superintendent for Supportive Services should therefore make the training of 
central office managers and' staff a matter of immediate priority. 



7 

In 1982, two clerks spent a large part of the summer tallying and 
totalling more than 10,000 gasoline and mileage tickets b^ hand , a job that 
could have been done by keypunch and computer in less than a week. The 
diyisibn director and the suRgrvisor of automotive maintenance told the MORE 
staff that they did tiot know they could get service from the Data Conversion 
unit. 
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Since the positions recommended by the MORE staff make up a promotional* ladder 
as", well as an administrative-supervisory structure, a worker should be able to 
advance from the position of service station attendant or parts runner to 
central shop supervisor or, perhaps, supervisor of automotive., services* 
Promotion should not be automatic or based entirely on years of service* 
Rather, advancement should depend on training, demonstrated skill, and job 
responsibilities* Therefore, minimum training prerequisites should be written 
into every job description as entry-level requirements. 

If training^ is required for promotion, then, by negotiated agreements and 
regulations, MCPS would be obligated to provide it or make sure it* is 
available. Much of it could be provided for workers through on-the-job 
training coupled, with formal training! offered by automotive manufacturers 
(assuming opportunities continue). Beyond that, MCPS should provide useful 
in-service supervisory training for present shop supervisors and, eventually, 
for line supervisors and workers who aspire* to becoming supervisors. 



Recommendations 

o The staffing recommendations made in this chapter (summarized in Exhibit 
23.4) should be carried out. 

o Job descriptions should be reviewed and recommendations made in this 
chapter should be carried* out by 'the Personnel Department iti cooperation 
with the Transportation" Division and the* associate superintendent for 
Supportive Services. 

o The associate superintendent fo?* Supportive Services should make the 
training of the central office staff of automotive services a matter of 
priority and should arrange for them to be trained at the expense of MCPS 
in the following: 

k • Function and operation of the automotive setvices computerized 
inventory, gasoline distribution, and dost information systems 

. Control of data that go into the computer systems ' 

. How available data can be used for technological*^ budget planning 

. How to work with the Division of Data Pr^ces^ingi e.g., how to specify 
data and other information needs, how to determine useful formats for 
printouts, etc. 

* * * 

o The associate .superintendent" fbt Supportive Services should work with the 
Department .of Staff Development to obtain in-service training opportunities 
for stiop supervisors and othey workers in automotive services. 



PART IV 

AUDITOR'S REPORT 
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by 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART IV 



Purpose 

;/ : m I 

The Transportation Division, specifically the automotive services sub-unit, 
maintains three general categories of inventory: parts and supplies/ tires 
and tubes, and gasoline and oil. Iti recent years, there have been rather 
large discrepancies in the inventory accounts and large adjustments have had 
to be made. Therefore, before the MORE study of the Transportation Division 
was begun, an internal audit of the division f s inventory system was, 
scheduled. Subsequently, it was decided that the audit was so closely related 
to th§ MORE study that itf"should be incorporated into it. Thus, the operation 
and management of tl(e inventory system as a whole were audited for the 

following two reasons: \ * ' * 

* 

o To determine the possible causes for the large inventory adjustments 
encountered in recent years 

o To evaluate the efficiency of the inventory system as a part of *the 
MORE study 

— ■■'.(. 

This audit intentionally concentrated on the inventory processes without going 
any -further than necessary into processes performed by tti^ Procurement 
Division, the Accounting Division, or Transporation Division systems that are 
covered in other parts of this and other MORE studies. The main concern was 
to ascertain whether information being generated by the inventory systems is 
processed efficiently and accurately. 

Internal controls of both mantial and automated processes were reviewed. 
Sampling was done as considered necessary to determine the accuracy of. 
information that was entered into the parts inventory and gasoline systems. 
However, the main focus of attention was *bn controls to see whether or not 
information actually got into the systems. Since the parts inventory and 
gasoline accounting systems provide important information to the 
transportation system and the Accounting Division, .the interface between the 
respective systems was closely examined. Although this report focuses on both 
the operational and financial aspects of the systems, they are addressed 
together unless specific circumstances warranted otherwise. } 

» * 
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General Description of System 
. * 7 

Parts, supplies, tires, and tubes are maintained on a computerized perpetual' 
inventory system* The system provides information about current stock levels 
and usage data, which [ the Accounting Division uses to j>ost inventory 
withdrawals from the general ledger! The system . also feeds data to the 
transportation system, which compiles vehicle cost data. Gasoline and oil Are 
accounted for on a partially computerized system that functions somewhat 
differently than the perpetual inventory system but which provides the same 
type of informatiotwto the Accounting Division and the transportation system- 
For discussion purposes, the perpetual inventory system for parts, supplies, 
tires, and tubes will be referred to as the parts inventory; the partially 
computerized system for fuel and oil will be referred , to as the gasoline 
system. ***J 

* Changes In Systems 

During the course of this audit, it was obvious that Some of the problems that 
were identified could be solved rather easily and that increased control over 
inventory could be .achieved. Therefore, some changes were made in the systems 
before the audit .was completed and some were made while the report 'was being 
written. In some cases, then, a description of a process in the report may 
not Conform exacfly tp current actual practice. Though there are several .sucfi 
cases, the extent to <which the changes were made as recommended has not^been 
evaluated. Therefore, they do not affect the conclusions and recommendations 
presented here. , M 
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CHAPTER 24 



VEHICLE PARTS INVENTORY* SYSTEM 
Introduction 

♦ 

The central parts department is a part of the Transportation Division's 
central office at Shady Grove Road. Parts and supplies are ordered from and 
received by the central parts department and distributed from th$re to the 
^automotive depots by a so-called parts i runner (an auto service worker). 
Computer terminals linked to the ESC mainfrime are located at the central 
parts department, anH information is entered into the computerized parts 
inventory by way of these terminals. Each defl^t has its own Btock room and 
parts and .supplies inventory. 

• „ Receiving* Transfers, Withdrawals 



Receiving 

All parts and supplies are received initially by the central parts department 
and transferred to other depots as requested. As parts are received, they are 
checked against the shipping document by a r parts clerk to verify their 
condition, type and quantity. The "parts clerk then ,puts the items into 
storage or prepares them to be shipped to anotner site. Receivings may 
include one of three types of items: .parts to be included in inventor^, parts 
to be charged directly to a vehicle, and shop supplies that are charged 
directly to an overhead account/ 

* * • * 

An accounts clerk enters parts from the invoice into the system at the 
divisions CRT, using manufacturers 1 stock numbers most of the time. When a 
part is entered^ the following information is keyed into the system: vendor 
number, part mW>er, invoice number, number of ijtaits received, and price per 
unit. After all Of this information has been keyed, the system is updated 



If parts are sold iri packages of more than one, a ^single unit cost is 
'determined before they -are entered into the system. 
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by depressing the "enter" key. This sequence of events £akes place for every 
item on an invoice; 1 * 

At the end of the day, the costs of all parts entered^ into the system are 
tallied on an adding, machine and the tape is saved for control purposes* On 
the morning of the following day, an itemized listing of all entries recorded 
by tBe system is received from Data Processing. The tftal on this listing is 
compared to the total on the adding machine tape. If these totals do not 
.matcha, the prior day's work is checked line by line until the discrepancy i§ 
foundy Aay discrepancies are corrected on the CRT. ' — ' 



* ■ 

Transfers 

♦ 

Sinfce all parts are shipped to the central parts department, they must be. 
transferred to the other depots. Parts requested by 6ther depots must be 
entered on a parts requisition form by the parts clerk. These forms; which 
are not numbered (a major weakness in any control System) » generally represent 
transfers that will be made from Shady Grove to the requesting depot. 
However, parts may also be transferred back to Shady Grove or among shops. 
Parts requested are accumulated by a parts clerk and delivered by fhe' parts 
runner. All trans fer^^mnrts requisition forms) are sent to Shady Grove, to be 
entered into the systM^P^an accounts clerk. When transfers are entered into 
the system, the perpetual inventory records. of the sending depot are reduced 
and the perpetual inventory records oi the receiving depot are increased. _ 



Inventory Withdrawals ^ 

When parts are removed from stock for use on a vehicle* they #te entered on a 
repair order form (RO) by a btock clerk. Repair order forms are kept on the 
parts counter until all repairs on a vehicle are made. Each time a mechanic 
requests a part, it is entered on the RO by the parts clerk. ^When all repairs 
have been completed, the RO is sent to Shady Grove to be processed by an 
accounts clerk. Parts desffnated as. direct-charge items are not entered into 
the system via the CRT. (RO's and direct charges will be 4 discussfed later a$ 
separate items.) Parts subtracted from inventory are totaled by an accounts 
clerk and entered on the bottom of each RO. At the end of the day, the total' 
on the bottom of each RO that is processed is tallied on an adding machine;' 
the tape is saved for comparison with a detailed^ listing provided by Data 
Processing the next morning. * * 

Usage transactions are subject to the same cumbersome process as receiving and 
transfer transactions.' That is, information ^such as RO number, vehicle 
number, etc., must be entered % into the system \or each part.* In addition, 
information such as direct charges and labor inf oTraation, which are included 
on the form, must be sent to Data Processing to be keypunched. The resulting 
tapes must then be merged with the information entered through the CRT to 
reflect all information .recorded on ,a given RO. Although RO's are 
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sequentially numbeted, there is no control to, ascertain whether or not they 
h/tve? all been processed, J. ' \ * A 



Direct Charge Items • • .* \ * 

To keep the stock room and perpetual inventory manageable, slow moving or 
special-purpose parts are purchased as needed and charged directly to a 
vehicle. . The§ e items are cross-referenced' to an $0 on' the invoice and are not 
fent^red into the, parts inventory* system. However, "payments and withdrawals 
are processed tjhrough the general ledger inventory account in the Accounting 
Division, the pame as a regular inventory item* ^ 



Repair Order (RO) . . • 

* ■ * , ' t 

The KO, in additioxl to being used as a source document to* record inventory 
withdrawals, provides vehicle data, labor costs and other information to the- 
transportation system to be used in determining vehicle cost data* Parts used ; 
on , the' RO are input via the CRT, All other portions are sent to keypunch* 
The resulting tapes are Snatched oon RO number and used to update the vehicle 
master file, *. . 



Part Numbers 

The present system uses manufacturers \ parts 'numbers for identification 
purposes. This number was decided upon because it would \ avoid conversion 
tables and tfe consistent with numbers used r on invoices. However r the 
following problems still exist: . . v . * , 

o Numbers entered into the system must be configured', properly (spaces, 
w • hyphens, etc.) or they will not be accepted. Part numbers written on 
invoices, however, are- often abbreviated; or scribbled, making it 
difficult to determine the proper ..format to key in, " 

o- Number, formats vary widely, making them hard to Sort' for repo.rt 
purposes. Some typical examples are as follows: 

67 l ff Hea^r^Hose * D2TZ13A809B " *~ ' 

C8AZ6766A .* 550* , . ^ 950X16.5 T ^ 

.* ■ 12-I6 5 - 160X ' " ..Hose Clamps 

o When manufacturers have different numbers for comparable parts, some 
confusion is created as to whether to change the' number in the system, 
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change the number on the part and on the invoice, or list essentially 
the same part under two or more different numbers in the perpetual 
inventory system, , 



^ ( Rebuilt Parts 

* ■ * * 

Some parts like engines, transmissions,, alternators, starters, etc. can often 
.be " rebuilt; or overhauled at; much lower cfr^t than buying new ones. , Parts may 
be rebuilt 1>y^ outside contractors or intetnally by automotive services 
mechanics. 



External Rebuilding: ,frore Charges ' 

When' Tjebuilt parts are purchased, the transactidn is, for* accounting purposes, 
handled like any other purchase except for what are known as' "core chargfes." 
That, is,* when 1 a "rebuilt part is purchased, a, trade-in of an old part af .the 
same kind 4s usually required. If tjjere is no old part to trade in <>r ¥ if the 
oid part, is turned in at a later date, a "core charge 11 is added to the cost of 
the rebuilt, part. Cbre charges for items such as rebuilt engines or starter 
motors are sometimes improperly accounted for. For example, when a rebuilt 
engine costing $.2,000 is purchased, the invoice that is y received includes a 
charge of $400, pending receipt of a trade-^p engine block. The rebuild 
engine is entered* into the. perpetual inventory System^, at $2,400,* and the 
b invoice, is* sent to the Accounting Division to be paid at $2,400. Whten the 
engine is used, both the perpetual inventory and the general ledger are 
relieved of $2,400. In the meantime, the*trade-in is sent to the company, and 
a credit for $400 .is received by MCPS. The $400 / irf credited to the general 
ledger inventory" account, f l>ut no corresponding entry can be made to the 
perpetual inventory account. This has ^ cumulative effect and tends to 
overstate the perpetual inventory if' the part^ has, not been used or to 
understate the general ledger if the part* has been *used. , 



' Internally Rebuilt Parts . c ' • s * 

Parts rebuilt by automot^e services mechanics present a 4 different problem 
ttfan those rebuilt externally. >?atts used for rebuilding are usually stocked 
in, the sfock room and must be propdrly accounted for to<avoid, x understating or 
overstating the pter^etual inventory. * ♦ 



At the beginning of the audit, the process used yas as follows: 

4 

o Parts jwere withdrawn from inventory and entered on an RO, 

o Upon completion of the rebuilt part, it was tagged with the RO number 
: on which parts were recorded and placed on the shelf* 

o The RO was placed in a file utatil the, part was used* % 

o When the part was used, the RO number on the rebuilt .part was noted on 
the RO used j>y the mechanic repairing the vehicle; - „ 

o When the H*0 for the vehicle being repaired was processed, the RO for 
the rebuilt part was processed along with it* — 

Although this procedure got the job done, it was cumbersome and overstated the 
perpetual inventory until the rebuilt part was actually used on a vehicle. 
When an inventory was taken, the value of the parts recorded on the RO's in 
the rebuilt parts file had to be added manually to the quantity, antf value of 
the actual inventory, since they were still^ih stock but in the form of a 
rebuilt part. In short, parts used as components to repair or rebuild other 
parts remained in the perpetual inventory system until the rebuilt part was 
actually placed on a vehicle. b * 

During the course of - the audit, thJ^s problem was addresrsjed. The following 
procedure was placed* into effect in an interim attempt to solve the problem: 

o When parts are* used on a. rebuilt item, an RO is processed as a matter 
of routine, thus reducing the perpetual inventory. 

p The rebuilt item is placed bn the shelf for later, use. 

o. The rebuilt item is entered into the system from the RO on which parts 
are recorded using the normai receiving process. The item is entered 
into the system at the value of the parts and labor utfed to repair the 
, item. • s, o 

o The Division of Accounting manually ' debits the general ledger 

inventory „ account and credits the appfopriate maintenance expense 

account and labor expense account to force the value of the xebailt 
item back into the accounting records. , * 

o When the rebuilt itenj is used on., a vehicle, the normal withdrawal 
process is used.' • * 

Again, this procedure* accomplishes the objective, N bot cafcsee the Division of 
•Accounting to fyavfe to* 'go through many extra st^ps^in the process. It alfco 
tends to overstate the general ledger inveptory account** and the perpetual 
inventory account by the amount of MCPS labor used to rfebtfild the items., ' 
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Inventory Accounting 

* r 

Inventory accounting goes through .four phases before transactions are 
complete: procurement, perpetual inventory, transportation*, and accounting. 
Each will be described 'triefly below. 



Procurement System & 
H * ° 

Parts ate nur?hased by one of four methods: regular, blanket, contract, and 
cbnfirMng. purchase orders* This, phase follows the- normal procurement and 
accounting process and need not be discussed further for the purpose of this 
report*.. * 

perpetual Inventory System 

The computerized perpetual parts inventory system was implemented in March 
1980. The original intention was to keep track of inventory stock levels at 
each shop by entering items into the system as they were received and deleting 
them from the system as they were issued. However, as the system developed, 
it became obvious that it had the potential to supply much of the* information 
needed by the Accounting Division and the transportation system. As parts are 
added to or withdrawn from the irfventory. system, the computer generates a 
history file > v£hat records all transactions entered into the system* The 
transportation syStem and the accounting system us£ data generated* by this 
file in processing subsequent reports, as will be discussed in the next two 
phases. 




Transportation jystem 

This system is responsible for producing most of the rteports used by the 
Transportation Divi£on. One important source of information for some of these 
re^ofts is the transaqtion history > tape # that is created by the perpetual 
inventory system. Tljis tape is merged with other tape^ created by, the 
transportation system to create vehicle co^t data used in the following: 
Monthly Accounting Repair Aptivity .Report Vehicle Repair Cost Summary, Year 
End Reports, and the TR-4. *These reports are described in Chapter . 17, Exhibit 
17U ' 



2 . * ' 

A complete discussion of these cart be found in the Review of Procurement 
Practices In The Montgomery County Public Schools prepared by* TQuche Ross fie 
Co., October 25 t 1982. 
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Accounting System 



When^parts are purchased, they are entered into the perpetual inventory system 
from** the invoice, as discussed in the section on receiving. Periodically, a 
Transportation Division accounts clerk assembles the invoices* The accounts 
clerk indicates the appropriate account (p) to charge, attaches the invoice ta 
a purchase order, and sends it to accounting to .be paid. When the bil\ is 
paid, the Accounting Division automatically debits the, proper general ledger 
'inventory account and credits cash. Once each month, an Accost ing^ ^vision 
employee records withdrawals in the general ledger inventory account^ccording 
to information supplied by the Vehicle Repair Cost Summary. The wltHcirawals 
recorded by the accounting system result in a debit to the appropriate vehicle 
maintenance expense account (s) and a credit to' the inventory account. 

At least once annually, a team pf Transportation Division employees take a 
physical inventory of all parts on hand as of a fiLven day. On the basis of 
this inventory, they prepare a reconciliation, comparing actual quantities on 
hand with the perpetual inventory. After differences have been verified by 
the inventory team, the perpetual inventory system is adjusted up or down by 
A any difference that may have occurred. The inventory value is adjusted 
accordingly as a result of the quantity change r and is compared with the value 
of the general ledger inventory account maintained by the Division of 
Accounting. The general ledger inventory account contains only the value of 
inventory on hand. Any differences between the adjusted value and the general 
ledger inventory account riecessitate an adjustment* in the general * ledger 
inventory account. Adjustments are entered into the accounting system via a 
journal, voucher that debits or credits the general ledger inventory account 
and alternately debits or credits the proper vehicle maintenance^expense 
account (s). 



Valuation, ^ftte*4Iaintenance, And Labor ' Rates 
Valuation of Inventory , . • ' ■ 




In theory,^ the current perpetual ' inventory is maintained on a first-in 
first-^out (FIFO) basis. When a* part is transferred from Shady Grove to 
another sjiop, the value is transferred FIFO, ajid, at each shop, value is also 
maintained FIFO.' However, the. present system does not accurately reflect FIFO 
values. There is no master inventory 'file that shows grand totals of 
quantities and values of mparts fot the eatire system, i.e., fpr all locations 
cdfabined. Therefote, the oldest value in the system rannQt be used _j*hen the 
inventory of a specific shop is reduced. 
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It should be mentioned here that the use of a FIFO-baaed system is peculiar to 

the Transportation Division. The Division of Supply Management and | Food 
. Services also have very large and complex inventories . They base values oft 
weighted averages instead of on FIFO values, which simplifies their systems 
considerably. 

File Maintenance 



* hp/ present, the CRT operator has the ability to delete parts numbers, change 
--'^prices, and change quantities of items within the system. There are few, if 
any controls on these functions, and changes can be made without ~Ehe approval 
of the supervisor of automotive maintenance and without written documentation. 



. Labor Rates 

Among the information listed on the RO is a mechanic code and the time taken 
to repair a vehicle* This information is keypunched, and the dollar value of 
- v 'the labor is computed by the system. The labor rate table must be manually 
updated for each mechanic e%ch time a personnel action notice is created. 
This is a troublesome process and serves no practical purpose other than to 
assign a labor cost to the vehicle being repaired. An easier method to 
accomplish this objective would be to use a standard or average labor rate 
that would apply to all mechanics. Mechanic codes would not be needed and 
only one labor rate would have to be entered into the system. It is possible 
that the use of 3 standard rate would conflict with MSDB reporting 
requirements because, in the past, the state has demanded statements of actual 
posts. However, now that MSDE is funding by bloqk grant, this requirement may 
no longer be in effect or, if in effect, not matter greatly. 



Reports 

v The major reports used by the Transportation Division are prepared by the 
> transportation system, with sdme v of the data being supplied by the perpetual 

inventory system (see Exhibit 17.4). The following are the major reports 

created by the perpetual inventory system: 

o Daily Activity Report * 

Provides totals atyi**feypes of all transactions entered intd the system, 
o x Error List 

. ' Lists any errors that may have occurred during. the overnight process, 
o Vehicle Parts Status List 

Lists all parts and their stock status at the end of bu§ine£$ each 
day-. ' 
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The original system design included several routines and/or reports that have 
either been circumvented or never implemented, including the following: 

o Reorder List * * 

Provides a list of parts that are at or below the reorder point* This 
option has not be£n used since the system was put into production, 
because minimum stock levels have not been established. 

o Usage Report V 

* * _ I 

Lists • parts used within date, parameters. This report provides usage 
data for bid requests and would also be useful in determining reorder 
points. Currently, only the Accounting Division uses this report to 
^•spot-check prices when paying invoices* 

o Receipts vs. Payments Report b 

Provides comparison of value of parts received with payments made 
through the accounting system. Control was^ to be on purchase order 
number, however this number is not being entered when receivings * axe 
entered because of the cumbersome process described in the section on 
receiving. « 



\o Repair Order Comparison List 



Compares items used from j?#rt^J*f^<Hry with monthly detail file from 
current transportation system. # * „ * 



Storage, Security, And Control 



Storage £u 

• * 
Each depot has a stock room in which parts are stored. Generally parts are 
kept in bins that are organized by vehicle manufacturer (Fotd, International, 
etc*). Items not identifiable by make of vehicle are stored in general 
categories: batteries, tires,, etc. At the Shady Grove depot where storage is 
a major problem, only parts are kept in the main stock room. BatterieS are. 
kept in a special locked battery room, and highly vulnerable automobile tires 
and tubes are kept in or between repair bays^ Some tires are stored on the 
parking lot, e'itKep lockel^x^ a trailer or stacked in the open. 

Security ' * 

Durinfe the day, a depot stocH room is manned by a parts cl^rk who issues parts 
and/ records them on RO's. The stock room is generally off limits to anyone 
otmet than the stock clerk. However, it was shown in Chapter 21 that 50 
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percent of the workers said, they sometimes get parts out of the stock room for 
themselves. During^ the night shift, only the Shady Grove depot has a parts 
clerk. At the other depots that have night shifts, mechanics get their own 
parts, which they are supposed to records on RO's, 

A^^parking lots are surrounded by chain link fences with gates, but are 
accessible by anyone during the day shift. Usually one gate is left open 
during the night shift. As is pointed out in Chapter 19, there are potential 
security problems, because lots are very large, with areas that are dark or in 
deep shadow. 



Stock Control 



Stock control is accomplished through the process of recording receivings, 
transfers, and withdrawals, as discussed in previous sections. The peTpetual 
inventory listing (Vehicle Parts Status Listing) is periodically spot checked 
by a parts clerk by comparing it with actual quantities on hand. The neectv to 
reorder parts is determined by a parts clerk by reviewing the current 
inventory listing or by observing quantities on hand. 

Staffing ^ • 

Exhibit 24.1 shows the staff assigned to imi^tory and parts control and their 
responsibilities. There are three major job assignment and' staffing 
problems. First, the supervisor of automotive maintenance, who is not 
included in Exhibit 24.1, seems to- T^lay* limited role in thd coordination and 
control of the system, though his job description clearly makes him 
responsible. The accounts clerk, who is not an administrator or supervisor, 
assumes'major responsibility for coordinating gomiJuter operations. 

The job description for parts clerk II was written in 1974. At that time, the 
Transportation Division had not yet been decentralized end there was only one 
stock room. According to the job 'description, the parts clerk II was simply 
the day shift worker; the parts clerk I was the night shift worker. 
Apparently it was not visualized at the time that the parts clerk II would, 
with decentralization, become the virtual head »of a very large warehousing 
operation. The individual occupying the position is. now doing jobs that are 
included in the original job description, but which have become far more 
complex and demanding, 

finally, since parts clerks are not assigned to the outlying depots that have 
n^ght shifts, lead auto mechanics are responsible for the stock rooms. 
However, t\\ey are working supervisors and cannot do their own work and run the 
stock rooms at the sam6 time. ^Therefore, as mentioned earlier, night shift 
mechanics get the parts they need for themselves. This constitutes a 
breakdowff^in control. 




Exhibit 24,1 

STAFF SUPPORTING THE PARTS 
AND INVENTORY SYSTEM 



Central Office 3 



o Accounts Clerk 4 . ' # * 

Responsible for the entire computerized inventory system, including both 
the CRT linked to the ESC 'mainframe and the GasBoy system, 

o Three Offipe Assistants I 

Two serve as computer operators, the third as a parts clerk. 

One of the positions is provided for in the budget, T^e other position is 
an "overhire," created by, leaving an auto ^ervice worker position vacant 
• and charging the office assistant's salary against that position, 

0 Parts Clerk II 

Responsible for receiving, accounting for, and transferring parts and 
supplies. The individual in the positidn has also been carrying out majo*. 
procurement functions. 



Shady Grove Central 'shop 

o Parts Clerk I, day shift (position vacant atid frozen) % t 

Responsible for contrpl and distribution of ptrts and. for stock roam. 

o Parts Clerk I, night shift (duties ■ as above), Nb^erving on day shift. 

<\ 

Automotive Depots v ' ^ / , 

« 

o Satellite parts cJTerks (3) day shift only ■ 

* * « * * * 

Responsible for control and distribution of part's. and for stock room, 
o Lead Automotive Mechanic, night shift t 

Responsible for stock' room, but mechanics £et the'ir own parts and\ aye 
supposed to enter information on repair orders. p * ' * 



a 



l The parts clerk II could be considered as part of 'either the cental office 
ot of the Shady Groye centra^ shop. Many of the duties he now performs are 
central of f ice functions. • . > ,* \ 
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In recent budget negotiations, the managers of the Transportation Division 
proposed that a new and additional position at Grade 14 be created: 
supervising office assistant II. Presumably, the position would be filled by 
the • present accounts clerk, who as supervising office assistant, would 
continue to be responsible for the, control of all computer operations* JJo 
positions would be "traded off," and the present position of accounts clerk 
and the overhire of the office assistant I would be continued. The new 
position, * it should be noted, was noz) approved for funding, but it was 
reporte <^t'hat th ere was general agreement that such a*^^ition is needed. 



Discussion 

% - *• v . • ! 

Inventory System in 'General " f 

Although the inventory system as ' a whole has the p(j£entiai Sot supplying 
needed information r there are some changes that, if^adgg^ed , jbould increase 
the speed, accuracy and reliability of the information ^rcutred. Since the 
accounting system and • the transportation system rely heavily on the accuracy 
of ihe perpetual inventory system, thege recommendations, discussions of which 
follow^ would also imprpve these systems # 



Receiving, Transferring, Withdrawing 

The procedure for receiving, is cutob^rsome and lends itself, to error because of 
the vast number of ^repetitive entries that must be made. A # much njore^ 
efficient and accurate system, would be to enter common information suctvas 
vendor nftmber, purchase ojder number, and invoice number only once at the 
beginning of the process for, each invoice,, then part number, unite, and price 
for each item pn'the invoice. After entering the* last item, the system wou^d 
automatically extend the* 'total for e^ach part and .provide a grand total for 
verification* If a visha-l' check indicated a discrepancy, it could be 
corrected at that time.* Once the information^ was correct, the system Would be 
updated for all parts on the invoice by* depressing the "enter" key. This 
procedure would be much legs cumbersome* provide additional information for 
control, and create immediate editing capabilities that would allow errors to 
be corrected before updating the system. m ••■\^ 

Parts requisition forms ar* , used' to * tecorcj transactions Vhen parts are 
transferred from the central ^arts department to depots, from depotd <£q the 
central department, ,or among depots. „ The forms are entered Into the' system at x 
the Shady Grove office. Parts requisition* forma are 'not numbered, ajid 
therefore it is possible that individual or groups of transfers raight f be 
omitted when updating the inventory of the various v shops. While this would 
not create a serious problem in • the- overall. picture, itfyould distort the 
individual inventories of the shops affected,, creating a problem when trying 
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to reconcile the physical inventory • to the perpetual inventory at each 
location. It is recommended that a sequential numbering system be used on the 
transfer -forms and that controls be instituted to ensure that all numbers have 
been accounted for. . j * 

,It is recommended that* the system be modified so t)iat all information on an RO 
can be entered into the system via the CRT by ;a clerk in the Transportation 
Divisions central office. This would eliminate double handling of each RO by 
th.e Transportation Division and Data Processing. The system should also be 
modified to' permit entering common data on each RO only once, for instance, 
entering RO number and vehicle number only once, then entering part number and 
quantity for each part used. The screen would fl«ash back price and extensions 
for each part and a total of all parts after ;the last entry. These amounts 
would be written oji each RO by the clerk as verification that the .transaction 
was completed and as a reference for audit purposes. A similar system could 
be developed for other data 'items included on the RO (direct ^charges, labor, 
etc.)., A manual and/or automated system should also be implemented to ensure 
that all RO numbers have Wen accounted for. 



Direct Charge Items 



Direct charge items 'are reflected in the .genial ledger inventory account 
maintained by the Accounting Division, but j not in the- perpetual inventory 
accbuht maintained by the Transportation Division. This situation adds 
unnecessary confusion to the overall inventory j picture. -Since these items ^are 
not inventoried, they should not be reflected, in the •inventory account. * A 
more 'appropriate solution would be to A charge all direct charge items directly 
to the proper vehicle repair expense account , thereby decreasing the *risk of« 
error in -the general ledger inventory accqutff. ; * 

i * * 

{ » . I . - 

Forms « . * • 

* * * \ ' ! 

All forms usfed by, the system should be controlled by number. The issuance of; 
forms should be controlled, 'and ali^form* numbers 1 that are issued^ should, be 
'recorded^ A system for accounting for all forms should be developed. 



Parts Numfrfers 



The current '.system* of 1 using the manufacturers stock number shodld be 
re-evaluated*. A better system mfgh£ be to oreate a unique numbering system 
with a fixed size and format.. The first number or letter,- for example, could 
represent a part for a specific make of vehicle; .the second would tell whether 
it was attire or b?ttery; v the % third,' fourth, and fifth some ty^e 'df 
identifier; and*so A on. Manufacturers \ numbers could be feferenced in another 




field on the Vehicle Parts Status listing, and a separate master listing could 
be created to cross-reference manufacturer number to. MCPS numbers* When 
deliveries are checked out by the stock clerk, the MCPS numbers could be 
entered on the invoice before they dre processed. 



Although possibly more cumbersome at the receiving level, a standard numbering 
system would place responsibility for numbers with the^stock clerk where it 
belongs. The accounts clerk who, enters thj^information into the CRT would be 
relieved from frequent cross-checking Sid* running back and forth to verify 
numbers* Preparing and reading reports would be simplified because parts 
would be categorized and listed in logical sequence* 

In recent years, the Montgomery County Government has been using an in-house 
standardized numbering system. The supervisor 6f the parts department 
reported that while there are, some advantages in using manufacturers f stock 
numbers, the use of in-house numbers has been , better in the lonr*run. 



Rebuilt Parta • » * 

r * 

The system for recording rebuilt parts should be redesigned' to avoid 
excessive, clumsy entries and to prevent overstatement of the inventory value 
of rebuilt, parts.' The Division of Data Processing, in, conjunctipn with the 
Division of Transportation, should devise a. system of withdrawing parts used 
on rebuilt items and re-entering these -completed items back into the system* 
This system should be > easy to use with no intervention necessary on the part 
of the Accounting Division. The value of labor incurred by MCPS employees 
should not be .included in the value of items included in inventory. 



Valuation of Inventory 

There are two possible approaches to correcting some of the prcrbjems in the 
way inventory is valuated: , improver the present first- in-first-out (FIF&) 
system, or adopt another system using weighted averages. If a t?ue FIFO-based 
■^system is desired, a master inventory file must be developed to include the 
total quantity on hand — at ^ach location and a grand total of quantity and 
value for all locations. ' Whe© the inventory of a specific shop is reduced, 
the oldest value in the overall system should be used instead of the oldest 



oide; 

value~In the specific 4hop. . t 

A» alternative would be to use weighted averages. This would simplify *the o 
.system" and thake it' consistent with the one used iji the Divisions of Supply 
Management and Food Services. It is not suggested that this should be done in 
the near future • However , if a maj or revision of the system is ever 
undertaken, it should be considered at that time. 
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File Maintenance 

CRT operators should not be allowed to make changes in the system (delete part 
numbers, change prices, etc*)' vitHotit prior approval of the supervisor of 
automotive maintenance and without written documentation. This documentation 
should be on pre-numbered forms that are filed and controlled by form number. 
The supervisor of automotive maintenance should be aware of all changes and 
the effect they will l^ve on the perpetual inventory and accounting records. 



Reports 

For accounting, purposes, there is no need to produce new routine reports. 
However, the reports that are currently produced could be better utilized for 
control and management. For example, the reorder list has never been used, 
because minimum stock levels have never been entered .into the system. The 
receipt s-vs. -payments report is being circumvented because purchase order 
numbers are not being entered into the system. Yet this report has the 
potential to assure that # all parts paid for througfr the accounting system 
actually get recorded in the r perpetual inventory system. 

Security . 

Adefluate storage facilities should be provided to safeguard expensive tires 
and control their issuance. Only authorized stock room personnel should be 
allowed in storage areas, and keys to these areas should be adequately 
safeguarded. In the case of satellite depots where there is no parts clerk on 
duty at night, authority and responsibility should be designated to- an 
employee (but see below) . 



Staffing , . ' 

* * * * 

The* supervisor of automotive maintenance should assume responsibility for the 
coordination and management of computer operations. If he did so, there would 
be -no need for an additional position of supervising office assistant II to 
control computer operations^ Furthermore, if the recommendations discussed 
here were implemented, the system would become more manageable and there may 
be no need for the office assistant I position that is now being filled by an 
overhire. The job description of the parts clerk II 'fleeds to be rewritten to 
reflect current job responsibilities. The Department of Personnel Services 
would have to determine if upgrading of the position is warranted. Serious^ 
consideration should be given to providing parts >trlSrks to the depots that, 
have night shifts. The cost versus the benefit of increased -control over 
stock goes beyond the scope of this audit report » 
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Recommendations 



The detailed recommendations that are discussed here for increasing" the 
efficiency and accuracy of the inventory and accounting system should be 
implemented, • # - 

Routine reports should be used for control and management, including the 
reorder list, which is not currently utilized. The receipts-vs,-payme^s' 
report should not be circumvented, and purchase order numbers shoul<£ be 
entered into .the system- ^ 

The Transportation, Accounting, , and Data Processing Divisions should work 
together to establish standard labor rates (charges) and to reprogram the 
domputer system to use standard rates instead of computing rates by using 
the individual mechanics code, and- rate,. 

Adequate storage facilities should be provided for tire^r. 

Only authorized stock room staff $hould be allowed ^in storage areas, and 
keys to these areas should be adequately safeguarded, 



The supervisor of automotive maintenance Should assume responsibility for 
coordinating and managing computer operations, - 

The job description of the parts clerk II should be rewritten (and perhaps 
of parts clerk I), and the Department of Personnel Services should 
determine whether an increase in grade is warranted. 

The director of the Transportation Division should determine* the cost and 
benefits of creating additional parts clerk p'ositions for the night shift;. 



CHAPTER 25 



GASOLINE CONTROL .SYSTEM 



Introduction 



Gasoline, oil, and transmission fluid" are accounted for on. a partially 
computerized system*. Gasoline pumps are located a£ * the four automotive 
depots, J:he ShetVoodJg£gh School transportation, lot, and the, Lincoln Center. 
They jjfk used to deliver fuel to school buses and other MCPS vehicles. In 
addititf^, pumps ar,e located at several high schools to fuel driver education 
cars. Fuel pumped, at the fouf depots is recorded by GasBoy, the computerize 
delivery system; fuel pumped at other sites is manually recorded on' withdrawal 
tifckets. Oil and transmission fluid used in the auto shop.s are recorded' on 
repair orders, but' when/ delivered at the service stations are recorded 
manually on withdrawal tickets. These sources (Gas.Boy, repair~orde*s , and 
tickets) provide the data used by \he Accounting Division to post' withdrawals 
from the general ledger inventory account and also" feed information that isT 
used tq con^pile .vehicle costs to the transportation system. 




Receiving 

Gasoline is delivered to the varioys $ites by the company thafr has beer), 
awarded tohe bid , through the procurement process. Gasoline is metered at the 
, distributorship when the tank truck is filled. When the fuel tf ff delivered lo 
MCPS locatioj^T^it' is "dumped," that is,V it is not metered. If an. auto 
service workfcffi is on dtlty, which is not ^always the case, the storage tank is 
dips ticked before and after the fuel is dumped:" the depth of fuel lit the tank 
is measured in inches by a dipstick, and the reading is converted to gallons 
by use of a tank conversion chart. Oil and transmission fluid are received in 
both 55 gallon .drums and one quart cans. , m 

Dipstickiug may not always produce accurate , readings, .^rid conversions pay not 
reflect the amount of , fuel that' is attually delivered. Since tanks vary in \ 
size and shape, it is important to know the proper charts tcy use when 



* i Most of this chapter is devoted to. gasoline. > Control, of transmission 
fluid and motor 'oil will' be discussed. 6nly briefly when it is appropriate.. 
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converting dipstick measurements to gallons (an error of a quarter of an inch 
can equal 25 gallons of fuel). At the time of the audit, ',it was noted that 
there was some confusion .about which tank charts to use for which tanks. The 
size of some tanks was determined by contractor specifications or blueprints, 
but the size of others could not be verified* There is also some conflusion 
about whether or not some tanks are connected, a situation that would a^ect 
the accuracy of dipstick" readings. That is, depending on the size v of^ 
connecting lines, fuel delivered to one tank would not necessarily level off 
during or immediately after delivery, and this would affect dipstick readings 
if they were taken too soon. 



Storage anc^Security 



Storage „ 

Gasoline is stored in steel or fiberglass tanks. Tanks at the transportation 
depots -generally hold 10,000 or 20,000 gallons, and the ones that are located 
at high schools for driver education vehicles usually hold, 1,000 or 2,000 
gallons. Drums of oil and transmission fluid are generally stored in the 
inside* bay areas of the depots where mechanics and auto service workers can 
withdraw from them easily as they work on .vehicles. The one-quart cans are 
stored at the service stations to .be used when a/vehicle has to be "topped up" 
between monthly servicing. / 

k • 

Security 

Pumps and tanks are generally located in fenced facilities. A gas attendant 
(auto service worker) is usually, but not always, on duty during • waking 
hours. The Lincoln Center facility Is apparently unmanned. Pumps at the>high 
school driver education facilities are locked, and keys are controlled \ by 
driver education teachers. However, these pumps and tanks are not ^ectfre. 
Over the years, *they have been vandalized, and gasoline has probably-^oeen 
pilfered. In addition, they have presented reporting and accounting problems. 



General Description of 1 
The jGasBoy System 

The computerized GasBoy system is the heart of the gasoline control system. 
Pumps at the depot lots* (but not at other sites) are hooked into a central 
computer that is located at the division's central office at Shady Grove 
Road. A gas card is issued for every MCPS vehicle by the division accounts 
c\erk. TJiis card allows withdrawals of fuel from any MCPS or Montgomery 

\ 




) . ' / 

County Government GasBoy pump. With the insertion of special codes, card6 can 
be made to limit the type and quantity of gasoline that can* be withdrawn. 

♦ 

When gasoline is withdrawn, GasBoy records yehicl^ numbet, odometer reading, 
date and time : of withdrawal, ( pump number, type product, and number of gallons 
pumped. Periodically, someone at the central office enters a special command 
into the computer, at which time, each location is automatically dialed' up and 
the data stored at the site are transferred both to a computer printout £nd to 
magnetic tape. The tape is later used as a source of information for the 
transportation system, which supplies 'withdrawal data that ape to be used by 
the Accounting Division. * 

MCPS vehicles can refuel at Montgomery CoVxnty Govemn*ent facilities throughout 
the county, which are also, on a GasBoy system. However, th6 MCPS and the 
county government systems do not interface, so information does not flow from 
one ' to the other. Instead, a detailed listing from ef|[e county is received r 
once a month, reflecting all of the information collected hy the county GasBoy 
system* The information is manually transferred to a keypunch form and sent 
to the Data Processing Division to be keyed to tape. The tapes from MCPS 
GasBoy and from the county listing are merged find, as stated above, enter the' 
transportation system. 



Problems In The GasBoy System ' , N 

■ r 

Although the GasBoy system has the potential for providing useful information, 
it has been plagued by many problems. Therefore, a considerable amount of 
time during the audit *was devoted to documenting and, in some cases, 
discovering those problems. 



Cards and Odometer Readings » 



To withdraw gas, the driver of the vehicle must place the gas card^ ifi a 
"reader 11 and enter the pump number and the vehicle's current odometer 
" reading. However, a driver will sometimes Use a card that is assigned tp a, 
different vehicle than the one he is refueling, and thus the fuel .that is 
pumpSd is charged against the wrong vehicle. The odometer teading is usetf by 
the Transportation system to determine fuel consumption by vehicle. However, 
the system can be activated by entering any^ series of numbers, not necessarily 
the correct and current odometer reading. *This, of course, makes the 
information inaccurate and renders the dataf useless. 

At every site, the GasBoy system can be switched from automatic (requiring 
insertion of a card) to, manual mode. The switches .are supposed to be sedured, 
by a locked cover. However, at all but one of the sites, the screws from the 
fcover had been removed, allowing manual access at all times. At the time of a 
\ visit to one site,, the "yard carci" was lying on a table by the dqpr and the 
pumps were unattended. The yard card is used to make miscellaneous 
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withdrawals of gasoline for small equipment (J.awn mowers, etc.) and can also 
be used temporarily to pump gas to a vehicle if, for some reason, the driver 
does not have the card assigned tp the vehicle. Thus, an unprotected yard 
card, especially in combination with anVinattended pump, represents a $erio\xs 
los^ of control. 



Pump Calibrations 

Data relayed to the system via sensors * located in the pumps were usually 
consistent with the ijeter readings on the pumps. Howeyer, tests performed' 
using a calibrated five gallon test can indicated that frequently the actual 
amount of gas pumped was slightly different from the amount shown on the meter 
.and reflected by the system. » 

Tests performed at all four depots showed that, on the average, for .every 5 
gallons of gasoline -being registered on the pump meter, an additional 4.175 
cubic .inches was being pumped. Although this difference is minimal, when 
multiplied by approximately 2.5 million gallons pumped during the course of a 
year "at $1.10 per gallon, it amounts to almost $10,000. In normal 
circumstances, the difference would not be detected, and the $10,000 would not 
be deducted from the general ledger inventory- account. * TKe? loss, however, 
would contribute to any inventory adjustment that might be required, * 



Loss of Data 

* 

Staff members, said thai: the computer memory banks at each site can be affected 
by electrical storms and that occassionally the entire memory can be f knqcked 
out if lightning strikes in the vacinity of a' depot. Wh£n this - occtifs, the 
data that had been stored are lost and never enter the system. Thfe 
seriousness of this situation is inVefsely related to the frequency with 'which 
data are retrived by the central office. The more oft^n data are retrieved 
from the pumps, the smaller the loss when memory is^ wiped* out . . 



Data Retrieval • » 

If information stored at each site is not retrieved frequently, the memory 
bank\ fills up, further transactions are .locked out, and the attendant has to 
switch to the manual system. In addition, as discussed above, if data are , not 
retrieved frequently, an electrical storm can wipe out a large number of 
transactions and records. When key s^aff members are on leave, there' is often 
no"' one with adequate knowledge tff the system to see tha& information is., 
properly retrieved from each site. . 
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Control 



i 



'There is no systematic method of controlling the accuracy of infonoation 
collected by the GasBoy system. While the system automatically assigns a 
number to. each transaction, there is no established procedure for verifying or 
"logging beginning and ending numbers from one day to the next. There is also 
no' system for comparing daily totals with final totals that are reflected on 
the monthly reports prepared by the transporation system. ^ ' 

( 

Tape Conversion' 

Data retrieved from each site arfe recorded on magnetic tape by the GasBoy 
'system. The GasBoy system,, however, is not compatible with the MCPS central 
computer. Before information can be used to update the transportation system, 
the tapes have to be sent to the Credit Union to be converted to a usable 
format. . This increases, lag time and the chance of losing data, because no 
system is in effect to assure that the converted tape .includes everything that 
was on the original. » ^ » , 



Manual System 



The System * 

A manual system of recording gasoline withdrawals is used at all sites other 
1 than automotive depots and as a back-up should GasBoy befcome inoperative. Tl^ 
manual* system is also used to record oil and transmission fluid withdrawals at 
•all service stations. . In both cases, pertinent iff^rmation is recorded 
manually on a withdrawal ticket. The ticket is sent to Data Processing to be 
keyed to tape before being entered into the transportation system. 



2 This applies to quart containers stored . at sei%.ce stations. . 
.Withdrawals from drums at inside work stations are recorded on repair orders. | 
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Problems 

— ~~~~ '* * , " 

The audit showed there are two kajor weaknasses in the manual system: control 
and security. There is no established •control to assure that tickets are 
actually written for Withdrawals of gas, oil, or transmission fluid. There is 
no 'control, system to assure that tickets that are written get entered into the 
system. c It was noted during the course of the inventory that the tickets at 
one school site had not been collected since the previous inventory, a period 
of seven months. Finally, although withdrawal tickets are imprinted with 
sequential" numbers, there is no system fot logging or otherwise accounting for 
*he jQumbers of the tickets that are u£ed. 

Security is often almost nonexistent. On one trip to the 'Lincoln Center, th* 
gas shack wa3. found to be unattended, the door was open, and the keys to both 
the door and the gas pumps were hanging on the door. Responsibility for 
writing a withdrawal ticket was left to drivers. lit addition, on' audit trips 
to the schools that have gas tajiks, it was noted that filler caps for tanks 
were ijtot secure. In most cases, locks jwere in place, but the caps could 
easily be removed, making the gasolkne highly susceptible to -theft or 
vandalism. i + 

Staffing 

It -is meri'tioned in several places in this chapter that fuel tanks and pumps at 
the depots are not always under the control of an attendant. Auto service 
workers are assigned service station duty, but this is only one of the many 
jobs for which they are responsible. When they ha^e 'to perform other 
essential duties (are absent, etc.), the service station* is untended. This, 
of course, means that when fuel is delivered, there may be no one on duty to 
dipstick the tanks and that drivers, fuel and setvice their own vehicles. In 
turn, many of the problems that have been .discussed previojisly can occur: the 
use of the wrong. gas card, incorrect odometer readings, etc. Furthermore, 
even when an auto service worker is on duty at the^Service station, tie has no 
authority over drivers and would have difficulty trVing to enforce controls. 
Supervising auto mechanics, the heads of depots, alsa have very limited 
authority over' drivers and, in any case, do not have time (see Chapter 21)' to 
deal with the many problems of control at 'the pumps. t , 
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Discussion 



Fuel Delivery and Receiving 



For some time in the future, MCPS will* probably continue to get unmetered 
deliveries 6i gasoline, and therefore there should be reasonable certainty 
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that the amounts , received ,are the amounts paid for. At a minimum, dipstick 
readings should be mad? before ; and after every delivery. Pumping must cease 
during- this process, and if tanks are linked together, the fuel must be. given 
sufficient time -to level off before a reading is made. Any discrepancies 
should be brought to the attention of* the supervisor of automotive maintenance 
" (perhaps using report forms developed for the' purpqse)^ and necessary 
follow-up should be mafe within MCPS and with the vendor until differences are 
reconciled. ; . * 



y 



The success of the system depends on the accuracy of tank conversion tables 
and therefore they should be verified. .If accurate information is not 
available, capacities could be verified by trial and error, i.e., by comparing 
tank charts with daily dipstick and meter readings until a consistent match is 
found. Once the proper charts have been identified, a master record should be 
maintained at the Shady Grove .central office. Each service station^tiould be 
supplied with a chart that is numbered or color coded to identify the specific 
filler location it represents. Both the central office and the* service 
stations should have a record of which pumps use which tanks and of which 
tanks are" linked together. • § * 

Accurate calibration of MCPS pumps would serve as" another control, since pump 
readings would provide a check on the accuracy of daily dipstick readings. 
The frequency with .which pumps should be Calibrated should be dictated by 
industry standards (assuming there are such standards) . ' C 

Should it turn out that these measures do not provide adequate, control over 
the quantity of, fjyiel received, an investigation, would have to be made by the 
Transportation Division, to . determine if other, methods ate available and 
feasible. At current prices, .MCPS would h&ve to pay an eqctra th^ree cents, per 
gallon for gas that is metered on delivery than fox gas that is dumped. This 
would amount to about $75,7)00 -in the typical year. tfofcever, it is possible 
that the difference in cost might be offset by greater coiitrol. It^ is also 
possible that MCPS could purchase portable metering devices of its own, though 
there might be an extra- charge if the contractor's drivers had to wait while^ 
fuel is being jnetered. , * / 



Security ^ ' 

Security should be improved to prevent unauthorized or uncontrolled 
withdrawals of gasoline, oil, and transmission fluid. , Pumps should not be 
left unattended during normal working hours (see staffing recommendations). 
GasBoy memory banks should .J)e securely locked to prevent unauthorized pebple 
from deactivating them and^ switching to the manual mode. When it becomes 
.necessary to switch to manual^mode, .meter readings should b< recorded at both 
the beginning and end of the period t\\e manual system is in use and the amount 
of gasoline pumped during this period should be reconciled with the withdrawal 
tickets. Security over yard cards should be increased .to prevent unauthorized 
w use and to "bake sure that pertinent information is recorded each time 'a yard 
^ u ' card is used. Logs of yard card transactions should be reconciled with the 
records produced by the GasBoy system. • * 
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'In the immediate future, the Transportation Division should make provisions, to 
guarantee that filler caps of the tanks at Sherwood facility are locked* 
Driver education teachers, who are responsible for the keys to tanks on high \ 
school l^ts, should be required to guarantee that filler caps are locked to 
prevent unauthorised withdrawals ot vandalism* If this remedy does not 'work, 
serious consideration should be given to closing down these fueling 
facilities. . The impact of this on driver education and on the service 
stations operated by automotive services could not be determined, because a 
study of the problem^ involved was beyohd the scope of this audit* 



GasBoy System 

When a memory bank at one of the GasBoy pum£ sites is allowed to fill up, 
computerized transactions are locked out. This forces *the attendant to switch 
to manual mode, 'and the advantage of a< computerized system is lost or 
suspended* In addition, data can be lost from the memory btftik. Therefore, 
data should be retrieved from all sites at least once a day. , Since memory 
banks are susceptible to the effects of ^electrical storms, data should be 
retrieved 'more frequently during hot weather (May* through September) when 'such 
storms are likely to occur, perhaps even hourly during periods of heavy use. 



Data a nd Reports , 

— i — • — 

The gasoline system generates a considerable amount' of data, but, at presentj^j 
much of the information is not* readily available and is not being used. The 
Transportation Division, and the Data Processing Division should work together 
to develop some meaningful reports tha$ could be used as management tools; 
among them should be^ th 1 e following: 

o Comparison odometer readings * 

This could be an exception report that would flag unusual odometer 
readings that are entered into the system,' e.g>i to determine if 
readings are • progressively larger by chronological order. This would 
- serve as a control on the entry of meaningless numbers that are punched 
in to trigger the delivery system. * 

o Miles p 4 er* gallon 7 

A repert of miles per gallon between refueling would identify cases of 
improper use of deliyety cards, removal, of^ gasoline from vehicles 
(e.g., by siphoning), fete, by showing deviations from the norm. 

o Pump locatifcrt information , * u / 

A report of details and totals by pump and location within specified 
date snd time limits would provide control information about daily p'timp * 
meter readings. * 
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. Ferpetual Inventory System 

With some additional work, a modified perpetual inventory system .could be 
developed to permit a computerized comparison of all pump meter readings 
(daily readings by attendant and GasBoy readings), dipstick measurements, ami 
delivery readings. A system of this kind would be invaluable for control 
purposes* and would eliminate the need for some of the manual controls 
discussed previously. However, it would require more systems development 
because additional data would have to be ejitered. 



Staffing and Training 

• 'V 

Virtually all of the controls that are needed at service stations could be 
exercised by full time service attendants whose only jobs would be monitoring 
(di^sticking) fuel levels and deliveries, taking pump readings, pumping gas, 
,adding oil and transmission fluids to vehicles, and controlling the security 
of pumps and yard cards. Bdfore pumping fuel, attendants could check gas 
cards to guarantee that they are the ones assigned to the vehicles. They 
could also t check (or make certain drivers did so) and enter correct readings 
into the system. -In Chapter 23, it was shown -that positions of service 
station' attendants can be created at some saving in salary costs.' Service 
stations attendants"would have no more authority over drivers than auto 
service workers now, have. H&wever, it was recommended in both Chapter 15 and 
Chapter 23 that dispatchers, who would have such authority, should be assigned 
to depots. Thus there would be someone with * "clout" tq whom service 
attendants cdtsld report problems experienced with drivers. 

At the time of the audit, the only person who seemed to have a reasonable 
amount of knowledge about the gasoline system was the accounts clerk, Who has 
been giyen complete responsibility fpr the computerized inventory. 
Considering the size of the inventory and the complexity of the problems, the 
supervisor of automotive maintenance -should be responsible for coordinating 
and managing the systems and, if necessary, should be given appropriate 
training to enable him to do so. ^ 



. At Long Range , ^ . 

Implementing the recommendations made here would provide some immediate and 
useful 7 controls over the gasoline system. However, all problems would not be 
solved. For example, GasBoy is not now compatible with the MCPS mainframe and 
cannot be maintained by MCPS programmers. This leads to such problems as 
having to 'send GasBoy data to the Credit Union to be converted into compatible 
tapes, which causes delays in data processing and the production of reports. 
Therefore, the entire gasoline inventory, accounting, and reporting system 
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should be. evaluated. At long range, it seems as if yttCPS has the following 
three .choices: 

o "Beefing up" the current system^ including implementing 

recommendations made in this chapter and eliminating inefficient 

< * operations, (sending tapes for conversion^ far example) ♦ 

o Returning to & manual ticketing sWtem and recognizing the 
"trade-offs" between speed^of processing ano^the cost of labor and 
hardware . 

o Starting from scratch and totally redesigning the entire system, 

perhaps with new hardware and software, and instituting all essential^ 
, controls and management information features. 

Determining which approach should be adopted would take a considerable amount 
of study and cost analysis* 



* Recommendations 

r 

o All of* the recommendations made in this chapter for control on fuel , 
delivery, security, and control of the present gasolene system should 'be 
implemented* 

p The Transportation Division and the Data Processing Division should work 
together to develop additional reports^ that can . be uSed as management 
tools, including reports recommended here. , 

o The Transportation Division and the Data Processing division should carry 
out a feasibility study on the development of a completely computerized 
perpetual inventory system and make a report to the associate 
superintendent for Supportive Services. 

* o Positions of service station attendants should be created as recommended 

* in CKapter £3, and attendants should be made responsible for controlling 

^| gas delivery, and pumping operations and for taking readings as recommended 

, ' in this chapter, ~ ' <#> 

o The position of dispatcher should be created as recommended in Chapter 15, 
and one dispatcher should be assigned to ^ach automotive depot. 
Dispatchers should be given authority to enforce gasoline cbntrol measures. 

o The supervisor of automotive maintenance should be made responsible for 
coordinating and managing all computer inventory operations and should be 
given any training that he may need to carry out these responsibilities. 

o A task force should be formed to investigate the alternatives to the 

present gasoline system, perform cost-benefit studies, and make a report to 

the associate superintendent for Supportive Services. The task force 

should be made up of representatives from the Divisions of Transportation., 

Data processing, and Accounting. " 
J 
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APPENDIX A: METHODOLOGY 



Preliminary Phase 



To identify the issued to be investigated in this study, members o£ the 
project staff conducted a preliminary literature search* and met informally 
with directors of the Department of School Services and the Division of 
Transportation. The questions raised and the issues, identified were put in 
the form of a matrix that was circulated to departmental and divisional 
administrators for comments and revisions. Thereafter the prpject staff 
developed a plan for collecting the information and data needed to t answer the 
questions. , ( • 



Documents, Interviews, and, Studies . * 

A large number of documents were collected, most, of them supplied by 
department or divisiort administrators and their clerical ' assistants. They 
included memoranda, reports, records of budget question and answers, antf far 
too many others to list heVe. All were reviewed and analyzed by the project 
staff. * -» ■ " - 1 * v 

After the preliminary interviews, a series of follow,, up interviews were 
conducted with the director of the Division of Transportation and central 
office managers. During* tt\e course of the study the project team^lso 
interviewed the^ following: 

o Area transpbration supervisors and depot supervisors * 

o Managers 'of the Supply Division and Maintenance DivilJ^i 

o Montgomery County Ride-*0n and Transportation Department "managers 

- o MSDE transportation specialists « 

* I i 

o Directors of public school transportation in other. Maryland counties . 

and other states - * 

After most data had been collected, final interviews were held with 
Transportation Division managers and supervisors. 
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The following topics that were* identified as issues required substantial , , 
research and, in themselves, wete almost equivalertt to major studies; , f 

^ - - ' 1 

o Comparison of costs of .dipsel and gasoline powered vehicles 

' o Alternative fuels: liquid propane, compressed ^tural gas, liquid \^ 
natural* gas , r i 

o Fuel additives that ate purported to increase fuel mileage* 

o Computer assisted roitting of school buses * 
v o The use of seat belts on school buses 



' 'Questionnaires 



• Five separate questionnaii'es were developed and distributed. Thr6e *were 
directed to ^MCPS personnel: % principals, drivers, an<J automotive maintenance 
staff. Two jiquestionnaires were sent to parents, .one to parents of , children 
in . the* regular education program and a separate one to parents of children in 
the special education program. f 

Questionnaires were distributed to all school bus drivers, mechanics, auto^ 
service workers, tire repairers, and school principals. It wa^ not considered 
desirable or cost-effective to distribute questionnaires to the parents of all 
50,000 children who ride school -buses. The MORE staff therefore drew a. 
random sample of regular education pupils Eligible for transportation (as 
indicated in the pupil data base). .The sample did not differ greatly from 
actual MCPS distributions by school administrative area. There was some 
over-representation in the sample <jf the u£fcOunty area; however in jural areas 
more pupils are likely* to be transported* iSie percentage of junior ai}d senior 
high school pupils in the sample was somewhat higher than the actual 
percentage of these pupils in the population. This would be reasonable 
because junior and senior "hi£h schools cover, larger attendance "areas Jthan 
elementary schools, and > larger number o^^. pupils *live beyond the walking 
distance. Th£ special education sampled was drawn from pupils eligible for 
transportation and enrolled in special education program Level 3,, A 9 and 5. 



1 ■ 

C. A. Seitz and E. Cohen-Rosenthal, A Comparison of Costs: Diesel and 

Gasoline Powered Vehicles, department , of Educational Accountability, 
Montgomery County Public Schools, September, 1981 * * 

2 y * ' * 
Automotive maintenance st^ff included supervising automotive mechanics, 

^ lead automotive mechanics, automotive mechanics, automotive service* workers, 

andrfti^e repairers. i 
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The sample was drawn it* sudh a way. as to ensure sufficient responses from 
parents of pupils with handicapping conditions '(such as the orthopedically 
impaired) that require special transportation equipment and assistance. 



Exhibit 
the 
num 
popu 

good for a 
sufficiently 



results andy 
samples werar drawn < 



county populations j from which samples were drawn, 
each population included in the sample, and the 
Lres as . a percentage of the sample and of the 
fot both .of the parent questionnaires was very 
survey^ The sizes of all response "samples are 
Large to give a high degree of statistical confidence in the 




ions from 



Time-Task Study 




study at the three area 



The MORE team .conducted a weefc-long time-task 
transportation offices to determine the following: 

o Jobs done or jobs for which staff are responsible but are not done 

o Jobs done with highest frequency and that absorb the greatest^ amount 
of staff time 

o Distribution of work among staff 

» 

o Typical work patterns in a day and iri a week 

Before carrying out the study, the project staff reviewed job descriptions, 
observed what jobs are done and by whom, and. asked support staff in the 
•Transportation Division and other ^MCPS units what jobs they typically do. 
This information was used to develop a form that was precoded with the jobs 
staff members in various positions ^actually do o.r are responsible for. 

The procedure and a similar form are typically used .in personnel studies. 
Each staff member recorded on the form the code of the job being done at the 
end of every 10-minute interval throughout the work day. A separate form was 
used for each day. of the week. The assumption is notthat the individual 

' worked on the recorded task foj&$t»e entire 10-minute interviH. but that tasks 
recorded ' most frequently are those that are done motft often and take the 
greatest amourit of staff time'. Data were analyzed, by - tabulating the number 
and- percentage. 06 times .particular tasks were recorded and by grouping 'data 
for both individuals and occupational groups (all ' secretaries, all clerks, 

' etc . ) . > 
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Exhibit A-l 

POPULATIONS, NUMBER. IN SAMPLES* AND 
NUMBERS RESPONDING TO QUESTIONNAIRES 



Questionnaire 



Number in 
Population 

48,000 a 



4 i 

Parents: 

Regular Program^ 
Special Education 

Program 1 3,856 c 

Drivers : ♦ 
All 614 
Special Education 182 

Mechanics/Auto Service 

Workers /Tire Repairers 70 

Principals „ 178 



Percentage of Percentage as Returned as 
Population Percentage of Percentage of' 
Sample Population 



Sampled 

4 b 
40 



100 
100 



100 
100 



2 

14 



34 
36 



66 
87 



54- 
34 



34 
36 



66 
87 



A. 



dumber is actually rounded number of pupils el|&ible for transportation 
-'enrolled in the regular jfrogram."" 

^An attempt was made rtr include only one child per family "in the sample. 
Parents who received questionnaires for two or more children were asked to 
answer one for only the youngest child. 

c 

Population is defined as eligible for transportation and enrolled in 
special education programs Levels 3, 4, or 5. 
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It should be mentioned that a week before the stujly, the MORE team met with 
staff members to explain the purpose of fhe study a*rff to instruct the staff in 
the use of the precoded form.# The- week sel^ted for the study was <5ne in 
which the support services payroll: does not haypr to be prepared, because th$ 
MORE team: had reason to believe that a considerable 'amtfunt of time is devoted 
to payroll even during the interval between payrolls (this turned out to be 
true). 
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APPENDIX B: MORE ROUTING STUDY 

* / 

Purpose And Limitations 

Jhe Division of Administrative Analysis and Audits contracted for an 
independent routing study to determine the effects of the following on route 
mileage and costs: t 4 

( o Baaing bus stops and routes on pupil's addresses instead of on load 
\ counts and other historical information 

* 

o Concentrating on reducing route mileage 

o Enforcing existing MCPS transportation regulations 1 1* 

Because time and funds were limited, it was decided that 'the study would be 
carried out in stages as follows: . • , . 

o ^Analyze and,' whenever possible, redesign the routes of buses serving 
one high school. If 1 it could be shown that mileage and costs could be 
decreased, the„study would not go on to the secqnd stage. 

o If mileage and costs could not be decreased in the first>stage of the' 
study, the routes of buses serving the high school 1 s feeder junior high 
school would be analyzed and, if possible, redesigned. Ift mileage and 
dosts could be reduced at this stage, the study would n6t go on %o " the 
final stage. „■» * 

o If mileage and costs could not be reduced in the second stage, routes 
• of buses serving the junior high school's feeder elementary schools 
would be analyzed and', if possible, redesigned. * 

As it turned out, the study did not have to be carried beyond the first stage 
because the contractor was able to demonstrate reductions of mileage on the 
high school routes, which meant that costs could also be reduced. 



Contractor 

The individual who was selected to perform the study was Mr. Ben Hartmann, 
supervisor of transportation of the Howard County (Maryland) Public Schools 
(HCPS). The following, were- the reasons for selecting Mr. Hartmann* 

o In telephone surveys of other school systems, the MORE staff were told 
that the transportation unit of HCPS is particularly good at planning 
routes. * 

i 

o HCPS contracts bus service and bases payment to contractors on.route^ 
mileage. One of the most important jobs of the transportation staff is 
to plan routes to reduce t£3[leage and therefore to reduce costs for 
MCPS. 




o Mr* Hartmann was previously employed by the MCPS Transportation 
Division, is familiar with the Montgomery County road network, and 
understands the conditions of operation of school buses in MCP&. 

•• j 

l 

Conditions Of Sfudy 



The study was carried out under the following conditions and tmonitored by the 
MOP staff: , 

o The tratiaportatipn staff in Area 1 were asked Co identify a suitable 
high school for the first stage of the study*. They identified Kennedy 
High School as a typical MCP.S higti school with normal routing problems'* 



j 



o Buses assigned and refutes planned by the MCPS Transportation Division 
for 'FY 1982 served as standards' for comparison* 

o New stops &nd routes .planned by . the contractor were based on * the 
following: ' 

\ * 

* b 1 
. Addresses of pupils who attended the school in FY 1982 

. Walk-ride boundaries established by IJCPS regulation - 

o The. contractor was tcr adhere to and apply all MCPS transportation 
regulations but would be irree to disallow transportation exceptions 
provided that walking routes to school were field checked for safety. 

o New stops* or routes planned by the contractor would be field checked 
and proved safe for Jfupils and buses* 



Procedure 



The contractor followed normal ^procedures for designing bus stops and routes 
based on students 9 addresses t The steps were as follows: « 

' 1 

o Obtained address map (200 feet to the *i^ch) for the Kennedy High 
School area from the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission* 

» 

/ 



r 

A scale of 1:2400 (200 feet to the inch) is a large scale, highly 
detailed map that permits very ^precise measurement with a, map wheel, a 
commonly used tool in cartography and transportation. 1 
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o 'interviewed transportation staff to determine FT 1982 school bus 
• routes for Kennedy High School, wrote route descriptions and plotted 
•routes. Measured routes with map wheel to obtain basic comparative 
data* 

o Plotted school attendance area and walk r ride boundaries on address map 
in accordance with MCPS ' Transportation Division policy and in 
conformity with- maps supplied by thfe Planning Division, 

o Obtained from the Department of Educational Accountability names and 
addresses of pupils attending Kennedy High School in FY 1982. 

o Plotted all pupils by address on large-scale address map* 



/ 



o Plotted - bus stops according to' pupil \s addresses* Connected stops by 
most efficient routes and determined bus assignments* 

tfote that at this point many decisions had to be made, various bus 
assignments and alternate routes had to be tried out on the map, and 
stops and walking routes had to be field checked*. 

o Measured final routes with map wheel* 

( * / ^ % 

o Compared FY 1982 actual mileage with proposed route mileage* . 



Results 

» - ■ 

The major products of the study were .fche very,., large map sections on which 
routes were plotted and' a set of -route descriptions. Because of their size 
and volume they cannot be included here, but are available, for inspection at 
the office of the Division of Administrative Analysis and Audits. However, 
the most important results of the study are presented in Exhibit 13.4, Chapter 
13, and are repeated here in Exhibit B.l. It should be mentioned that actual 
MCPS bus numbers are not used iti.the exhibit because it would be misleading. 
That is, in redesigning routes and reassigning buses, the contractor was not 
able to' make an exact match of bus numbers and assignments in all cases. 
However » this, does not affect mileage totals or the amount of reduction in 
mileage. * 

It can be seen "in Exhibit B.l that in 6 cases, (35 percent), the contractor was 
not able to reduce mileage and that in 3 cases,, the contractor extended the 
length of routes so as to be able to shorten other routes. Overall, however, 
cumulative one-way route mileage was reduced' by 15.4 miles, an average of .91 
miles per bus.. Though not shown in Exhibit B.l, in some cases the contractor 
"transported" pupils who^ live withiif the yalk-to-school boundary because of 
unsafe walking conditions or because the boundary lineis drawn to include all 
pupils of a given community. In other cases, he "enforced" MCPS regulations 
and disallowed transportation exceptions for pupils who live on safe walking 
routes (checked "in the field for safety). The implications of the study 
findings and projections of cost reductions based on the data are discussed in 
Chapter 13. ' ; 
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Exhibit B.l 



ACTUAL AND PROPOSED ROUTE MILEAGE 
OF BUSES SERVING KENNEDY HIGH SCHOO: ' FY 1^.82 
(One Way Mileage, Morning Run) 



Bus 

1 

2 
3 
4 
'5 
6 
1 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15' 

16 

17 



Actual Miles 



T 



4.3 
7.4 
4.3 
7.4 
4.7 
7.0 
6.8 
7.0 
7.6 
5.3 
12.8 
8;9 
8.0 
5.9 
8.7 
4.9 

s;i 



MORE Study. 
Proposed Miles 

4.3 

7.4 

4.3 

9.2 

4.7 

6.4 
• 6.2 
•6.2 

5.5 • ' 

4.7 

8'.1 

0.0 C 

8.0 

5.9 

6.8 

7.3 

5.7 



TOTAL 

-DIFFERENCE 



U6-,l 



100.7 



-15.4 miles 



AVERAGE REDUCTION PER BUS 



'.0.91 miles 



a In both cases, mileage includes "deadhead" mileage from- depot to beginning 
of route. High school runs are the* earliest and buses leave from depots, not 
from other schools a§ they do on later rt^is. 

b * ' ^) 

Numbers are not actual MCPS bus numbers (see Appendix B) . ' 

. • • ■ • ' At 

This route eliminated in proposed routing plan. 
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